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V O LU ME I, 

ECCLBS^ xi. 5. 
^ thu inoweft not what is tbi nvay of tbi Spirit f nor bonv the bonis 
do grow in tbe tvomb of btr tbat is <ivitb child: E*vem fo tboH 
knoweft not tbe works of God, *ufho maketb all things* 

Quam bellum eft vdle confiteri potlas nefcire quod aeicias, quani 
iita eiFutientem naafeare, ^tque ipfiim iibi dlfplicere ! 
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Q $XIIXX>0<XX-><XXXXX><XXXXXXX«> 
To the Right Honovrabie 

T H O M A S 

Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery^ 

Baron Herbert of Cardiff, I,er</Rofs g/" Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
Shurland j Lord Prefident of his Majefly's moft 

" Honourable Privy Council, and Lord Lieutenant 
of the County ei^ Wilts, tf»</o/' South- Wales. 

My Lord, 
^Tid^^^ ^ ^ ^ Treatife, which is grown up 
J?f "^V wnder your Lordfhip's Eye, and has 
JjflC T 38C> ventured into the World by your 
5* ^^^> Order, does now, by a natural kind 
^^^SSS^!^ of Right, come to your Lordfliip for 
that Protection, which you feveral Years fince 
promifed it. 'Tis not that I think any Name, 
how great foever, fet at the beginning of a Book, 
will be able to cover the Faults that are ta be 
found in it. Things in Print muft ftand and fall 
by theit own Worth, or the Reader's Fancy. But 
:there being nothing more to be defiredfor Truth, 
than a fair unprejudiced Hearing, no-body is more 
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ii ^ ' ' '^7he%pi^e JOeWcali^^ I ' r ^ ^ 

likely to procure mc that, th^an -your LordfhrpV 
wpo.arc allowed to have got fb intimate an Ac- 
qiiaintarfce with Isi&r, in her riiare retired Recedes. 
Ydiir Lord{hi|[ is known to liav^ -fo far advancea 
ydUfeB^yectiiatidnk in the moft^hSSiaST^nd general 
Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary Reach 
or common Methods, If hut. yoflr Alki^ance and 
Approbation of the Defign of this Treatife, will 
« leaft pr/Kferve itt^r^m beii|gx:onderBn¥d witkojit 
fetadingi* k^d will prevail to have-thfefe Part^a 
little weighed, which might othcrwife, perhaps, 
be t^ip^ht to 4t<^rteiTD^qnfi.4erSli6)q^ wrteing 
fomewhat out of the common Road. The Impu^ 
t^tion of Novelty is a terrible Charge amoogft thofe 
^ho judge of Men's Heads, as they do bf theit 
peruke's, by ^he Faihioq j apd cSn allow none to be 
righ t, bat the received Dodtriti^V. l^itTth ifc^'rce 
fever yet eaVf-jeti-it by Y6tfe'a:ii^ V^h'efe^iVhs%ft Ap- 
pearance : New Opihidn% afe* Uwa^ i\ii^e(3:ed,^nd 
ufually oppofed, without any other Reafon, bu| 
becaufe they are not already common^ But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the lefs fo for bein^ qewly brought 
«>Ut«)f the Mirie.; ^Tis Trial&nd^lExaminatioh muft 
'give it PHc^, ^ad ript a^y antique Fafhibii :^ And 
■^ddgh it bfe not yet ciirreht' by the publick Stamps 
ijp%t^it may, fSr ail that, be as <old as Nature, apd is 
Ttf^rtijhly ndtthe Ifefs geriUirie. Your Lordftiip cai^ 
^ive^re^ and-CcinViAcing-Inftaficers of this, wherir 
t^«^er yoli|']ple^aife to oblige the Pubifck with fom^e of 
♦fhttl^ large Yftid*e6mtireh<^rfflvfeDifcovet-its youhavig 
•fA^de of Truths hitherto unknown, anlefs'tp fom« 
! few, from whom your l^Otdlhip has been pleafed 
-not wholly to conceal tham^^ This'alone were li 
efufBcient Reafon, were there fto Other, why I (houltl 



AcHiC^tB tbS5 Efay, to yftur itprdflijp;; wd itslitiyiog 
fiwQftV. Utile Corr.efpQn(iflnQe with fenoc Pms.oftbftt 
floblir anci.Y^ gj^ft^TOpf !th^ 5(^i4ftfiel)?QW Lord^ 
flttip.hw roa^Q fQ>i>«^t 9^aQ;i/4nd infti:t»<alw » 
Draught of> J tfcink it Glory *5wJ^gb, if youjr Lord^ 
dftkip permil mA (o boaft/tbat bsr^^lat^d there Ihavi 
fallW into i!Qi»e Thougb^s nftt ;jybQlly dijier^^ 
from yqurs. ' Jfiypilr L<>i?dfl?^!*bi»k: fit, t^ftt/by 
your EncQurag^nwftli. tb^s /hwld. appeal in :thi 
^orld, I hope it, may b§ aRca^a* lQnje.Uift5.0l: 
other, to Jendypur Loxd/hip figferiri aad yott wiii 
allow me to X^y* that: you bw^^f iiffe tb* W^ldfte 
]^ara6{l of fosi^ibihg^ thati M^rto^ c«a b^»C3¥iitfc 
i:hifi> willbelroly wprlhtb^ijb^xpt^dtati^^^ .Xhis^ 
my' Lord, Ih^ws what a Pr^fftot I here coaki^t^f 
ybux £4orii{hip:j; juft fuch as thfi p9Qr Man doea to 
his riph aod great Njetigbhour,, by whom theBafet* 
of Flbwfirs or Fi'iiit is 09tillt4ke;a, though he Ibas 
morierPkaty of bis own .Gxowth, and in^uoh 
greater Perfp^ion. Wpi;tblef8 Xhjogs receive » 
Value, when they are made the Offerings of Re- 
fped, Eileem, and Gratitude : Thefe you have 
given me fo mi^ity and pueci^&r Reafoos to haY:e, 
in the higheft Degree, for your Lordfhip, that if 
they can add a Price to what they go along with, 
proportionable to their own Grcatnefs, I can with 
Confidence brag, I here make your LwdflH^; tJfe 
richcft Prcfent you ever received* This I am frfre, 
I am under the greatefi: Obligations to feek all Oc* 
cafions to acknowledge a long Train of Favours I 
have received 'frbdfi ybar Lord (hip ; Favours, tho* 
great and important in themfelves, yet made 
much more fo by the Forwardnefs, Concern, and 
Kindnels, and o^qr obliging Circumftances, that 
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pevcr failcil tb iccompaiiy them. To all this, yotf 
are pleafed to add tliat which give^ yet more 
Weight and ReHOi to all thc^eft 2 You voucHfafe 
to continue me in fome- Degf ces of your Efteem^ 
and allow.me 1 Place ih your good Thoughts; I 
had almofl: faid Friehdftiif). Thiti toy Lord, youj? 
Words and Adions fo conftintly (hew on all Oc- 
Cafion^ even to others when I a(n abfent, that it 
is not Vanfty in me to menfion what every Body 
know6 : But it vi^ould be want of good Man&ers, 
hot to acknowledge what fo many are Witneffea 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 
i^ordfliip for* I- Wiifh they could as eafily ai^ft my 
Gratitudei -as they convince me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to yourLordfliipi 
This I am fare, I (hbuld write oi tYiQlInderJiandtng 
without having any^ if I were not extremely fen* 
iiMeof them, and did not lay hold on this Oppor* 
tunity io teftify^ to th^ World, how much I am 
obligied to be, and how much- 1 ami 

; ..i.- -My LORp, ^ * 

r. .: Tour Lordjhips 

0fJifayt 1689. 

. ' '/ ' \ * MoJ Hiim&fe, and' 



Moft Obtdknt Servant i 
JOHN LOCICfi. 
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IR. E A D E R» 

] l>n(GIG0^'^ tiftre |>at into thy Harids^ what has beell 
. )(( the .Diverfion bf fomc of my idle and heavy 
^ Hourt: If it has the good Luck to prov<i 

if^9^ ifo of any of thine, and thou haft but half 
imJR^^^jR ^ mUch^Eteafurf in readingi as I had in 
writing it; thou wik' as little thinks thy Moneys a$ i 
do noy Fains^ ^ ill 'beftbwed; Miftake* not this, for $ 
Comihcndatibn of my Work ; nor boncludc; ±K^ctiufri 
i«ras plcafed with the Doing df it, that therfefore Irani 
fondly taken with it how it is done; He thatlhawks at 
3L.ark^ and Sparrows; hai nolefs Sport, though a much 
lefs tonfidei^ble Quarry, thah. he that* flies at nobl^. 
Game *.' And he is little acquainted with the Subjeft of 
thisTreatifc^ the UNDERSTANDING, *hodocs m* 
know, that as it is the moflr elevated Faculty df t^e Spuli 
|o it is employed with a greatdr and more conftaii.t Der 
lights than any of the other. Its Searches afciir Trurhi 
iarc a Sort of Hawking and Huntingi ir^hefeia the Very 
Purfuit* tnakes a great Part of tte Plesifureif Every 
^tep the Mind takes in its Progfefs tOwatds Knowledge 
makes fome Difcovery, which is not only hew^ but thd 
bcft too, for the Time: at leaft* 

For the Undcrftahdingv like tht E^e, judging bf Ob* 
jefts only by its own Sight, cannot but be plcafed with 
^ what it difcoversi havmg lefs Regret for vtrhat has cftap* 
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td it, becaufe it is unknown. Thus he who has raifed 
himfelf above the Alms-B^fkct,.-and not content to live 
lazily on Scraps of begged Opinions, fets his own 
Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truths will 
(whatever he. ifghts oh) not mifs ^e H6iater's Satis- 
faftion ; every Moment of his Purfuit will reward his 
Pains with fome Deligh^ and he will have Reafon to 
think his Time not ill-fpeht, even when he cannot much 
boaft^of any^reat Acqiyfuion. 

f'feis. Reader, is the Entertai|/ment of thofe who let 
l8oTe*'their ow^n Thoughts, and follow them m writiri'g 5^ 
which thou oughteft not to envy them, fincc they afford 
thee an Opportunity of the like Diverfion, if thou jvilt 
make ufe of thy own Thoughts in reading/' ^TiS to 
ibsm, if they arp ;thy own, ttet I pcfef my Ictf : Butt 'rf 
they arc taken Tipbo Tnaft from othfirs^itVci no^grciflt 
Maftter wiiat thby are, they tiotlfolloiwifag Ttutli, but 
lame meaner CoikfiQeratm : Jlmct /'tis not w6i:th.«while 
to be ooBcemed,;;9vhat he £iqi[s.or ibrnke, wlio fays or 
thinksoniiy as jkie is dircded by anolther. If thb^ gtiftg* 
eft for thyfdf, I know thou wilt judge csBodaSy/snaoB 
ihen I fbaU aot^be jiarmed or bffendcS, whatei t cirbgiriiy 
C^nfure. ^ For though it be cerroln^Wiat chcfeJisiiqthang 
in -this Tpeatifey. of the Truth whereof i am siotfifiitt^ 
^rfbaded *, yen J^xonfider cxsyfclf as Idabde to Mi&ikei, 
IMH^ I'^an think thee, and icnow.tbatirtiis 'Book maflbftand 
iu* fall with thee, ndt by any Opimion I iia3^'of:ic, jbtit 
9fhy owti. If -thou findeft little in it new or mSa-udivr 
M thee,' thou art not to blame me far it. It ^was not 
tvieant for thofe thait had already mafleied this Subjie6^ ' 
4tid made a ehorough Acquaintance with theirowndin- 
^^rftandings j but for my own Information, and the fia- 
tisfoftion of a few Friends, whoticknowledge'^ thcm- 
^|v^ itt)t to- have fofficicntly carriidcDed it. Were it 
*t to trouble ibee with the Hiftcoy of this lEff^^ I 
fliould tell thee, that fiv« or fixuFricnds :medtingjat nniy 
•Chafi^ber, a«4 -^ifcouriing on a Sot^cft very remote 
.^ft-om this, jfmirid'ttemfclvcs quickly ;atia*Sland, by the 
-Difficulties thsct.!*^ jon eidry/iSide. Jufter w^e iiad % 
i^hile puzzled ourfelves, without coming any nearer a 
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^"BeEp^k tithe ^Jtitdif. 

l?!efolutton of tfiofe^^fefgta^'vrfi ^fexed usvft'fcliWi 
iijto my Thougjits, rfiatrwe took st'Wreng Colfr&i and 
that berbrtf we fet ourftlvcs ifpoh fejV^Uirics of thut Na-' 
tgrcv it, was- nccdfaty-ta^xamtheodr^wn Abilkies, alrf* 
fee what <!)^jt?as our Underftandings were', or were^ttot, 
fitted 19 dcil vyit^fi. This I ptppofai -to the Cotn^ftf: 
who ^n readHj^flinied : arid tberetrpori, il wia^rfgcfeddi^ 
that tHis Aoura^Be our firltEnqwrjr.' Someliiaft/j and 
undigcftctt Thatights'/dt) ^ Sitbjeft I had nwttwfdrtf 
confidtredj^ wF}?c|^1 i<:t^6sfv^ip:in^iim^S^^ 
gave the am Eifit^ t)i¥c»ui%j^^ *^ 

ing be^n thp^ t^^ufl-'by Ghaiice, was'eoritinued byln- 
tVeaty; w9ittbn'b,y ^rtcohcreht Parcels ; flnd'ttft^ntottg 
Iniecvals of Nt^j^left, t;efumcd*agaiii,^s myHwiftbUf 34r 
6*cca^fions perpiytte^'^ and Ht'laft, in li R^ti?tm«htj 
^hete an Atteodahee on tiiy H[ealj!i gave tne L^kfut^, iir 
w^s brought into +b^ Gndcr tjioo now fcfcft ity 

This difcontihued^^ay of Writing may haVe^eafi^ 
cned, bcfldes others^ two contrary Faults, ^^r/str. t^atf^tob 
litrte 9^d tobinuch itiay be faid in it. If thou findcft 
any tfnng vabting,' i Ihall lie glad, that what I have 
t^^rit^ivei thi;e aiVy Defire, that f fliou'ld havc««iefiir-. 
ther,:. If itfeetris t(>6 muifc ,to thee, thou nfayft'biafifieuhe 
Subj^ ; for when H fim put Pen' to JPap^, l^ouglit 
^n I fiiould haire toiay on this Matter, would hacve been 
dontafned in o^t^heet of P^^^-,'l!>ut thefartherl iwfcnr^ 
fhe largef Proi^eft I had : New Difcovefies kd mc>ftitt 
on^ and fo .it grew infrnfibly tto the Bulk 4t now appesrs 
tn. I will not deny, but poffibly it might be reducdd^to i 
liiwbwet Compafs than it is ; ^tid that fome Paints ^kt 
' inlgUt be coiitra^ed; the Way* it has been writ in, Jsy 
tgtfhes, and many long ^loter^dsotlnterruptiocfvti^ 
"^fxo caufc Ibme Repctiridns; But to confefs the Truth, 
Jatti now toolatey, or too bufy tobiake itfliwtcr. 
' ' I *2fm not ignorant how little I herein confvU my owm 
deputation, when Iknowingly let it go with a fault, fo 
^pt to difguft the moft judicious, who ard alwayt the 
-iiicert: Readers. But they whp' Icnow Sloth 4s apt to 
content itfelf with any Excufe,^W!M' pardon *me, if mine 
•has prevailed on me, where,f 1 think, I have ^ vcKy 
-' I good 



^e t0U to t}e lUader. 

Hod one. I will not therefore alle(|ge in my Defend^i 
tilat:the feme Notion, having difl%r«it''Refpefts, Wy ! 
be convenient or neceflary to prove or illuftratc fevcral 
Parts of the fame Difcourfe \ and that fo it has happen-^ 
ctd.in many Parts of this: But waving that^ llhall 
frankly avow, that 1 have fomctimes dwelt long upoii 
tjic fame Argument, and exprcfled it different Ways^ 
with a quite different Defign. I pretend not to publifli 
rius E0»yfor ^he Information of Mcnof^large Thoughts^ 
and quick Apprehenfions ; to fuch Maliers of Know- , 
kdge, I profcfs myfclf a Scholar, and therefore warii 
th<m Jbefore-hand not to expect: ^any Tiding here, but^ 
what* being fpun. putof my own coarfq Thoughts, \% 
iitted.to Men of niy own Size, to whom, perhaps^ it 
wilt-not be uijacceptable, that 1 have taken fome Pains, 
to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts fomef 
Truths, which eftabliflied Prejudice, or the Abftrafted- 
ift& of the Ideas them&lves, miglit. render difficuln 
Some Objefts had need be turned on every Side : And 
when the Notion is new, as I confefs fome of thefe are 
to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I fufpeA they 
will appear to others; *tis not one firriple View of it* 
that will^ gain it Admittance into every Underftanding^ 
or fix it diere yrith a clear and lafting Impreffion. There 
arc/ew» I believe, who have not obferved in themfelves 
or others, that what in one Way pf propofing was very 
obfcure, another Way of exprefling it has made very 
clear and intelligible: Though afterward the Mind 
found little Difference in the Phrafes, and wondered 
why one failed to be ynderftqod more than tlie othen 
But.every Thing doc&- not hit alike upOn every Man*$ 
Imagination. We have our Underftandings no lefs dif^ 
liferent than our Palates \ and he that thinks the fame 
Truth (hall be equally relifhed by every one in the fame 
Drefs^ may as well hope to fcaft every one with the fame 
fort of Cookery : The Meat may be the famc^ arid th|i 
Nourilhment good, yet every one not te able to receive 
it with that Scafoning -, and it muft bei drefled another, 
• Wayi if you will have it go down with fome, even of 
ftrong GonftitutionSi The Truth is, thofe who advifj 



^be Epijile to the Reader. 

ed me to publilh it, advifcd me, for this Rcafon, to ptib^ 
lifti it as It is : And fince 1 have been brought to let it 
go Abroadi I deflrc it Ihould be undcrftood by whoievcr 
gives himfelf the Pains to read it* I have fo little Af- 
teftation to be in Print, that if I were not flattered this 
Effay mighD be of fome Ufe to others, as I think it has : 
been to me, 1 fhould have confined it to the YicW of 
fome Friends, who gave the firft;OccaGon to it* My. 
appearing therefore- in Print, being on Purpofe to beaai- 
iifeful as I may, I think it ne'ceflfary to make what I have 
to fay, as ealy and intelligible to all Sorts of Readers^ 
as lean. And I had much rather the Speculative and. 
Quick-fighted (hould complain of my being intfome 
Parts tedious, than that any one, not accuftomed to 
abftraft Speculations, or prepofleficd with different No- 
tions, Ihould miftake, or not comprehend my Meaning. 

It will pofTibly be cenfured as a great Piece of Vanitjr 
orlnfoknce in me, to pretend to inftruft this our knowr 
ing Age j it amounting to little lefs, when I own, that* 
. I publifti this EJfay with Hopes it may be ufeful to others* 
But if it' may be permitted to fpeak freely of thofe, who 
with a feigned Modefty condemn as ufelefs, what they 
themfelves write, methinks it favours much more of. 
•Vanity or Infolence, to publifli a Book for any other 
End •, and he fails very much of that Refpeft he owes 
the Publick, who prints, and confequently expedks Men 
ihould read that, wherein he intends not they (hould 
'ftiect with any Thing of Ufc to themfelves or others : 
And ftiould nothing elfe be found allowable in this; 
Treatife,. yet my Dcfign wili not ccafe to be fo ; and 
th&Goodnefs of my Intention ought to be fome Excufc 
-for the Worthleflhcfs of my Prefent. *Tis that chiefly 
-which fecures me from the Fear of Cenfure, which I 
expect^ not to efcape more than better Writers. Men'3 
Principles, Notions^ and Reliflies are fo diiferenti thai 
it is hard to Bnd a Book which pleafes or difpleafes all 
Men. I acknowledge the Age we livd in is not the 
leaft k flowing, and therefore not the moft eafy to be 
fatisfied. If I have not the good Luck to pleafe^ yet 
Ao-body ought to be offended with me^ I plainly tell 

all 



^helEptfik to the l^eader. 

alt^mjr ftcadcrs, except Tiglf .a Dozen^ this IPreatHe H^i^«> 
not at firft intended for them ; and tbcpcfqrc thejr need 
not be at the Trouble to be of that Nuipbcr. But 
yet if iany one thinks .fit to be angry, and rail at }ti» he 
may do it fecurcly : For. I (hall iyid feme! better Wiay, of 
Q>ending my Time, than in iiich kind of Convcrfatjon* 
I(hall'3ways have the Satisfa£iion to have aimed fin- 
ctreiy at Truth wid Ufcfulncfs, though in one of thei 
meancfl: Ways. The Coipmonweakh of Learning. \% 
m)C-at:this Time without Mafter-Jhuiildars, whofe migh- 
tv D^figns, in advancing the Sciences* wJll leave lading 
MiMuments tQ the Admiration of F6fierity : But eyery 
onemoft not hope to be a BogU^ or ?^ Sydenham : and in 
aft Age riiat produces 4uch ^aftcris^ as the Grcac-r-ifejft 
g^tus^ and the . Incoinpara^le Mr^ NewU^^ wibbJ^me 
others of that Strain ; 'tis Ambimon enough to be tm^ 
p|oy^ as an Under-Labouxer in. clearing the Qrouad a 
little, and removing fome of the.R^bbifh d)atlie$iQ 
the Way to Knowledge -, which certainly had bccnverjt 
much more advanced in the World, if the EndeavQun 
of ingenious and indufbrious Men bad not hsen much 
cumbered with the learned but frivolous Ufc of uncQUth^ 
sififeacd, or unintelligible Terms, inti^oduced iocQ $h5J 
Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that Degree^ 
chat Philofophy, which is nothing but. the true Know- 
ledge of Things, was thought unfit, or ynciapabjie tQ 
be brought into well-bred Company, and .pplittCortf 
verfation. Vague and infignificant Forms erf" Speech* 
and Abufe of Language,, have fo long paffedforJMy* 
ftcries of Science; and hard and miiapplied Wp/d^, 
with little or no Meaning, have, by Prefcription, fuch n 
Right to be miftakcn for deep Learning, and H^igKt 
^f Speculation, that it will not be eafy to perfugde* ei* 
thcr thofe who fpeak, or thofe who hear them, thax 
they are but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance 
of true Knowledge, To break in upon the Sanftu.ary 
of Vanity .and Ignorance, will be, I fuppofe, fome Ser- 
vice to Human Underftanding : Though fo few are apt 
to think they deceive or are deceived in the Ufe q£ 
iWoi^ds i or.that ihc Language of the Seft they are of, 
i::: ^ has 
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has anf Pauks in it, which xjught to be eximiued' or 
correftfed; that I hope I (hall be pardoned, if I haye-ia 
the Third Book dwelt long on this Subjeft, and chdca-? 
voarcd to make it fo plain, that neither the Inveterate* 
j*e& of the Mifchief, nor the PreValency of the Faftiidn^ 
ftiafl bfe any Exbufe for thofe, n*ho will not take citse 
about the Meakiing of their own Words, and will not 
fuiffer the Signifiiiancy of their Expreflibi^ to be en* 
(C|iiii-ed intb. ' 

i I have been told; that a fhort Epitome of this Trea* 
tife, which was printed 1688, was by fome condechned 
without readings becaufe innate Ideas were denied in it% 
ijhey Voo haftily concluding, that if innate Ideas were 
Jiot 'fuppofcd, ^there wbold be little left, eitherx)f th*' 
Notion or Proof of Spirits, If any one take theiifce 
©flfence at the Entrance of this Treatife, I fhall defirc 
him to read it through ; and then I hope he will Kft 
donvinced, that the taking away falfe Foundations, is 
IfOttO the Prejudice, but Advantage of Truth 4 jwhich 
htt^vtrringured or endangered fo much, as when mixed 
t^khs or built on Falfehood, In the Second Edition^ 
J ^dded as falloweth : ; 

The Bookfeiler will not forgive me, if I fay nothing 
Ofithis Second Edition, which he has promifed, by thtt 
CorreAnefs of it, fhall make amends for the many 
Faults committed in the former. He defires too, that 
it (hould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter 
cdnccrning Identity^ and many^Additions and Amend* 
ftients in other Places. Thefe I muft inform my Reader 
^re n<Jt all new Matter, but mod of them either far- 
ther Confirmations of what I had feid, or Explications^ 
fo prevent others being miftaken in the Senfe of what 
Vl^as formerly printed, and net any Variation in me 
frbm it ; I muft only except the Alterations I have 
Ipade in Book II. Chap. 21. 

' What I had fhere writ concerning Liberty and the 
Wm^ I thought deferved as accurate a View, asl^^s 
capable of: Thofe Subjefts hkvlng in all Ages exercifed 
the learned Part of the Worlds with Queftions and 
(pipcUlries, tfta; bav^. pof a Ji^tie perpk;^d Morality 
r ." - -^ and 
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and Divinity ; thofe Parts of Knowkdge, . tKat Men 
aurc moll concerned to be clear in. Upon a clofer Infpcc- 
tion into the Working of Men*s Minds, and a ftcidler 
Examination of thofe Motives and Views they are turn^ 
cd by, I have found rcafon fomcwhat to alter the 
Thoughts I formerly had concerning that, which gives 
the laft Determination to the Will iq all voluntary Ac- 
tions, This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the 
World with as much Freedom and Readincfs, as I at 
firft' publifhed what then feemed tome to be rights 
thinking myfelf more concerned to quit and renounce 
any Opinion of my own, than oppofe that of another, 
when Truth appears againft it. For *tis Truth alone I 
feck, and that will always be welcome to me^ when op 
ftom whence foever it comes* 

But what Forwardnefs foever I have to refign any 
OpinicMi I have, or to recede from any Thing I have writ, 
upon the firft Evidence of any Error in it-^ yet this I 
muft own, that I have not had the good Luck to re-r 
ceive any Light from thofe Exceptions I have met with 
in Print againft any Part of my Book $ nor have, from 
9ny Thing has been urged againft ity found reafon tQ 
tker my Senfe, in any of the Points have been quefti- 
oned. Whether the Subjeft I have in hand requires 
often moreThought and Attention thancurfory Readers, 
at leaft fuch as are prepofleffed, are willing to allow : 
or^ whether any Obfcurity in my Expreffions cafl:s a 
Cloud over it, and thefe Notions are made difficult to 
others Apprehenfion in my Way of treating them : So 
it is, that my Meaning, I find, is often miftaken* and 
1 have not the good Luck 'tq be every where rightly 
underftood. There are fo many Inftances of this, that 
1 think it Juftice to my Reader and myfelf, to conclude, 
ijiat either my Book is plainly enough written to be 
rightly underftood by thofe who perufe it with that At*' 
tcntion and Indifferency, which every one,, who will 
give himfelf the Pains to read, ought to employ in 
jwtading i^ or elfe,. that I have writ mine fo obfcurely^ 
that it is in vain ta ga about to mend it* Which ever . 
^ thcfe be ihe Jmthi, 'ii% iPj{fcl£ Qpl^j 9Xtk affeae^ 

jhcreby^ 
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^hereby, and therefore I (hall be far from trout^ling mf 
Jleader with what I think might be faid, in anfwer to 
thofc feveral Objeftions I have met with,; to Paflagej 
here and there of my Book : Since I perlgade myfel^ 
^hat be who thinks them of Moment enough to be 
concerned whether they are trge or falfe, will be able 
to fee, that what is faid, is fcitber not well founded, or 
clfe not contrary to' my Doftrine, when I and my Op^ 
pofer come both to be well underftood. 

If any, careful that none of their good Thoughts 
(hould be loft, have publiflied their Cenfures of my 
\^jfay\ ^^^ this Honour done to it, that they will not 
fuffer it to be an Ejfay \ I leave it to the Publick to 
value the Obligation they have to then: critical Pens, 
?ind fhall not wafte my Reader's Time in fo idle or ill^ 
natured an Employment of mine, as to lefTen the Satif- 
faftion any one has in himfelf, or gives to others, in fo 
iiafty a Confutation of what I have written, 

The Bookfellcrs preparing for the Fourth Edition of 
iny EJfa^ji^ gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I ha^ 
X-eifure, make any Additions or Alterations I fiiould 
|hink fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertife the Reader, that befides feveral Corrections I 
had made here and there, there was one Alteration 
whi9h it was neceffary to mention, becaufe it ran 
through tl^e whoje Book, and is of Confequence to bo 
figbtly underftood. What I thereupon faid was this. 

Char an4 diftinU Idea?, ^re Terms, which^ though f^*^ 
piiliar and fjcquent in Mer>*s Mouths, I have rcafon to 
think every one, who vfts, does not perfeftly under- 
hand. And poffibly *tis bvit here and there one, who 
fives himfelf the Trouble to confidef them fo far as to 
now what he himfelf or others precifely mean by them t 
i have therefore ip moft places chofe to put dtterminatc 
or deternfinedy inftead of clear and diftinSiy as tnore likely 
. %o dire6t Men's Thoughts to my Meaning iri this Mat* 
ten By thofe Denominations, I mean fome Objeft in 
the Mind, and confequently determined^ i. e. fuch as it is 
there feen and percerved to be. 'This, I thinks may 
^tly bg caUe4 i dctermptafc or detepnined Idea,^ when. 

* ' im^h 
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|uch,a$it \i at any Time objcSively in the Mind, an4 
fo ditermimd there, it is annexed, and withwt Variation 
determined to a Name or articulac^ Sound, 'which is to 
\it fteadiiy the Sign of that very fame Objeftpf the 
3^iind, or determinate Idea, 

..jTb explain this ^ little more particularly, By de* 
iir»i/»tf/^, when applieci t^ tjimfle Idea^ I meat>.that 
^m|)le Appearance which the Mind has ia its Viewi or 
ptrcdives in itfelf, whcffi that Idea is. laid to bp in it ; 
Bf determinate^ w,hcn applied to a complex J^dea^ \ RKah 
Tudi an one as cbnfiits.Ojf a dctei'minate Number ©f 
jkq-tfiiti fimple or lefs complex Ideas, joined ip 'fuch a 
jPrqportion and Situation,! as the Mind has tefbre its 
yiew,: and.fee^ in itfelf^ when that Idea is prefeht in it, 
pr lliould bi prefent in it< .whea^ Man gjives a Name 
to it: 1 izy jbculd ht 'y becaufejt 13 hot every* one, nor 
perhaps any one, who i^ fo careful of his Language, as 
to iife no Word, till he views in his Mind the precife 
^termined l^tZf which he refolves to make it the Sigh 
kSa f he Want of this is the Caufe of no frpaU Qb- 
Tcurity and Confufion in M^n's Thoughts and Dii- 
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J I know there are not Words enough in any Lan- 

fuage, to anfwer all the Variety of Ideas that enter into 
len^s Diicourfes and Reafonings. But this hinders 
jipt, but that when any one ules any Term, he ma^ 
liave in his Mind a determined Idtz^ which he makes it 
.the Sign of, and to which he (ho.uld keep it fteadily an- 
nexed, during that prefent Difcourfe. Where he does 
.ijoc, or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to jclear or 
difiinSl Ideas : 'Tis plain his are not fo ; and therefore 
,there can be expefted nothing but Obfcurity and Con- 
fufion,. where fuch Terms are made ufe of, which have 
Jfiot fuch a precife Determination. 

Upon this Ground I have thoyght determined Id^as 
jL Way of fpeaking lefs liabje to miftake, than jcl^ar 
flfid dijiinS: And where Men have got fuch dOer'mihed 
Ideas of all that they reafon, enquire, or argue about, 
ihcy will find a great Part of their Doubts ai>d Difputcs 
at 'an En^, The ,g;rc^ft Part of th? QueIlioms.>n4 

Coiitro: 
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Controverfies that perplex Mankind, depending on th<5 
doubtful and uncertain Ufe of Words, or (which is 
the fame) indetermined Ideds^ which they are made to 
ftand for ; I have made choice of thefe Terms to fig- 
nify, I. Some immediate Objeft of the Mind, which 
it perceives and has before it, diftinft from the Sound it 
ufes as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus deter- 
mined, i. e. which the Mind has in itfelf, and knows, and 
fees there, be determined without any Change to that 
Name, and that Name determined to that precife Idea* 
If Men had fuch determined Ideas in their Enquiries and 
Difcourfes, they would both difcern how far their own 
Enquiries and Difcourfes went, and avoid the greateft 
Part of the Difputes and Wranglings they have witli 
others, 

Befides this, the Bookfeller will think it neceff^ry I 
Ihould advertife the Reader, that there is an Addition 
of two Chapters whdily new ; the one of the AJfociation 
tf Ideas, the other of Enthufiafm, Thefe, with fomd" 
other larger Additions never before printed, he has 
engaged to print by themfelves after the fame Manner, 
and for the fame Purpofe, as was done when this EJfay 
had the fecond Imprcflion. 

In the fixth Edition, there is very little added of 
altered ; the greateft Part of what is new, is contained 
in the.2ift Chapter of the fecond Book^ which any ofi^, 
if he thinks it worth while, may, with a very little 
Labour, tranfcribe into the Margin of the former 
Editioni 
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Humaii Underftanding* 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ^ ♦ ♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ ^ ♦ ♦♦♦^ ♦ ♦^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦» 

BOOK I. CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTlbN. 

i i; IKTFSK^T*? I N C E it is the Vnderftmiinr ^ ^ . 

& W that fets Man above the reft of ^« ^f?*7 

- S» S «fenfible Beings, and gives him 'JV .• 

IL^S^C J« men which he has over them 5 ufeful. 
it is certainly a Subjedl:, eyen 
ifbr its Nobleneffij worth dur Labdur to enquire into; The Un- 
flerftanding, like the Eye, whilft it makes us fee and perceive 
. kll other Things, takes no Notice of itfelf; and it requires Art 
and Pains to fet it at a Diftance, and make it its own Object. 
But; whatever be the Difficulties that He in the Way of this En- 
quiry; whatever it be that keeps us fo much in the Dark to our- 
felves % fare I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our 
0wn Minds;- all the Acquaintance we can make with our own 
tJnderftandings, will not only be very pleafant, but bring us 
great Advantage, in direfting our Tlioughts in the Search of 
other Things. 

§; 2; This, therefore, being my Purpofe^ to j)gfi^^ 
enquire into the Original, Certainty, and Extent ^^' 
bf Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
bf Belief; Opinion, and Affent ; I (hall not atprefentmeddlewith 
the Phyfical Confideration of the Mind ; or trouble myfclf to ex- 
amine, wherein its Effence confifts, or by what Motions of our 
Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any Senfation 
by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underftandings ; and whether 
thofe Ideas do iti their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on 
Matter or no : Thefe are Speculations, which, however curious 
and entertaining, I (hall decline, as laying out of my Way in the 
Defign I am now upon. It (hall fuffice to my prefent Purpofe, to 
tonfider the difcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employed 
• Vol. h A about 
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about the Objefts, which they have to do with : And I fhaH 
imagine I have not wholly mif-employed myfelf in the Thoughts 
I fhall have on this Occauon, if, in this hiftorical, plain Method, 
I can give any Account of the Ways whereby our Underftand- 
ings come to attain thofe Notions of Things we have, and can 
fet down any Meafures of the Certainty of our Knowledge, or 
the Grounds of thofe Perfuafions, which are to be found amongft 
Men, fo various, different, and wholly contradidlory ; and yet 
afferted fomewhere or other with fuch Affurance and Confidence,, 
that he that fhall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, ob- 
ferve their Oppofition, and at the fame Time confider the Fond- 
nefs and Devotion wherewith they are embraced, the Refolu- 
tion and Eagernefs wherewith they are maintained, may per- 
haps have Reafon to fufpeft, that either there is no fuch Thing 
as Truth at all ; or that Mankind hath no fufficient Means to 
attain a certain Knowledge of it. 

§. 3. It is therefore worth while to fearch out 
Method. the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge ; 

and examine by what Meafures, in Things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate 
our Affent, and moderate our Perfuafions. In order where-* 
unto, I Ihall purfue this following Method. 

Firji^ I {hall enquire into the Original of thofe Ideas^ Notions, 
or whatever elfe you pleafe to call them, which a Man obferves, 
and is confcious to himfelf he hais in his Mind ; and the Ways 
whereby the Underftanding comes to be furniftied with them. 

Secondly, I fhall endeavour to fhew what Knowledge the Un- 
derftanding hath by thofe Ideas ; and the Certainty, Evidence, 
and Extent of it. 

Thirdly, I fhall make fome Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith, or Opinion \ whereby I mean that AfTent, 
which we give to any Propofition as true, of whofe Truth yet 
we have no certain ICnowledge : And here we fhall have Oc- 
cafion to examine the Reafons and Degrees of Affent. 
U/efultoknonv §• 4. If> by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 
the Extent of Underftanding, I can difcover the Powers there- 
cur Compre- of; how far they reach ; to what Things they arc 
henjion. in any degree proportionate ; and where they fail 

us : I fuppofe it may be of ufe, to prevail with the bufy Mind of 
Man to be more cautious in meddling with Things exceeding its 
Comprehenfion ; to ftop when it is at the utmoft Extent of its 
Tether ; and to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of thofe Things, 
which, upon Examination, are found to be beyond the Reach of 
our Capaciues. We fliould not then perhaps be fo forward,out of 

an 
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ftn AfFeftation of an univerfal Knowledge, to raife Queftidns^ 
and perplex ourfelves and others with Difputes about Things, td 
which our U nderftanding^ are i^ot fuited j and of which we can- 
not frame in our Minds any clear or diltind Perceptions, or 
whereof (as it has perhaps too often Happened] we have not any 
Notions at all. If we can find out how far the Underftandingj 
can extend its View, how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty j 
and in what Cafes it can only judge and guefs ; we may learn 
to content ourfelves with what is attainable by us iii thid State, 
§. 5, For tho' the Comprehenfion of our tfnder- ^^ ^. .^ - 
(landings comes exceeding ftiort of the vaft Ex- f^teltoTur^ 
tent of Things ; yet we fhall have Caufe enough ^^^^ ^^^ 
to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for ConceruL 
that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge he has 
beftowed on us, fo far above all the reft of the Inhabitants of thii 
our Manfion* Men have reafon to be well fatisfied with what 
God hath thought fit for them, fince he hath given them (as St. 
Piter fays) WyJ* tre?^ ^ah )^ 4yfl-t^«tf y, Whatfoever is neceflary 
for the Conveniencies of Life, and Information of Virtue ; ana 
has put within the Reach of their Difcovery the comfortable Pro- 
vifioh for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 
fhort foever their Knowledge may come of an univerfal or per- 
fect Comprehenfion of whatfoever is, it yet fecures their great 
Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties* 
Men m^y find Matter fuificient to bufy their Pleads, arid employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight and Satisfaftion j if they will 
not boldly quarrel with their own jConftitution, and throw away 
the Bleffings their Hands are filled with, becaufe they are not 
big enough to grafp every thing. We fliall not have much Rea-* 
fon to complain of the Narrownefs of our Minds^ if we will but 
employ them about what may be of Ufe to us ; for of that they 
are very capable : And it wilt be an unpardonable, as well a^ 
childifn Peevifhnefs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our 
Knowledge, and negleft to improve it to the Ends for vvhich it 
was given us, becaufe there are fome Things that are fet oiit of 
the Reach of it. It will be no Excufe to an idle and untoward 
Servant, who would not attend his Bufmefs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not broad Sun-fliine. The Candle, , that is fet 
up in us, fliineS brrght enough for all pur Piirpofes. The 0ifco-: 
veries we can make with this, ought to fatisfy us : And we fliall 
then ufe our Underftandings right, when we entertain all Ob- 
jcfls in that Way and Proportion that they are fuited to our Fa- 
culties, and upon thofe Grounds they are capable of Being 
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propofed to us ; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require 
Demonftration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only ' 
is to be had, and which is fufficient to govern all our Concern- 
ments. If we will difbelieVe every Thing, becaufe we cannot 
certainly know all Things j we (hall do much-what as wifely as 
he, who would not ufe his Legs, but fit ftill and perifli, becaufe 
he had no Wings to fly. 

V J J /• ' §• 6' When we know our own Strength^ we 
Vur'^aSiif ^^" *^ ^^^"^ ^°w ^*^^^ *^ undertake with 
a ^Cure^f Hopes of Succefs : And when we have well fur- 

Sctptici/m and veyed the Powers of our own Minds, and made 
Idlmefs, {om^ Eftimate what we may exped from them, 

we fliall not be inclined either to fit ftill, and not 
fet our Thoughts on Work at all, in defpair of knowing any 
Thing ; or, on the other Side, queftion every Thing, and dif- 
claim all Knowledge, becaufe fome Things are not to be under- 
ftood. *Trs of great Ufe to the Sailor to know the Length of 
his Line, tho' he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the 
Ocean. *Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to reach 
the Bottom, at fuch Places as are neceflfary tadireft his Voyage, 
and caution him againft running upon Shoals that may ruin 
him. Our Bufinefs here is not to know all Things, but thofe 
which concern our Condu£l. If we can find out thofe Mea- 
fures, whereby a rational Creature put in that State, which Man 
is in, in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions, 
and Aftions depending tnereon, we need not to be troubled 
that^fome other Things efcape our Knowledge. 

§. 7. This was that which gave the firft Rife to 
t>ccafion of this Effay concerning the Underjianding. For I 
this EJfay. ' thought that the firft Step towards fatisfying fe- 
veral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt 
to run into, was to take a Survey of our own Underftandings, 
examine our own Powers, and fee to what Things they were a- 
dapted. 'Till that was done, I fufpefted we began at the wrong 
End, and in vain fought for Satisfaflion in a quiet and fure Pof- 
feffion of Truths that moft concerned «s, whilft we let loofe our 
Thoughts into the vaft Ocean of Beings as if all that boundlefs 
Extent were the natural and undoubted Pofleffion of our Un- 
derftandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its De- 
cifions, or that efcaped its Comprehenfion. Thus Men extend- 
ing their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 
Thoughts wander into thofe Depths, where they can find no fure 
Footing ; 'tis no wonder, that they raife Queftions and multiply 
Difputes, which never coming to any clear Rcfolution, are pro- 
per 
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per only to continue and increafe their Doubts, and to confirm 
them at laft in perfect Scepticifm. Whereas were the Capacities 
of our Underftandings well confidered, the Extent of our Know- 
ledge once difcovered, and the Horizon found, which fets the 
Bounds between the enlightened and dark Parts of Things ; be- 
tween what is, and what is not comprehenfible by us ; Men. 
would perhaps with lefs Scruple acquiefce in the avowed Igno- 
rance of the one, and employ their Thoughts and Difcourfc 
with more Advantage and Satisfaftion in the other. 

§.8. Thus much I thought neceffary to fay ^^^/ idea 
concerning the Occafion of this Enquiry intoHu- ftandsfor, 
man TJnderflanding^ But, before I proceed on to 
what I have thought on this Subjed, I muft here in the Entrance 
beg Pardon of my Reader for the frequent Ufe of the Word Idea^ 
which be will find in the following Treatife. It being that 
Term, which, I think, ferves beft to ftand for whatfoever is the 
Objed of the Underftanding, when a Man thinks ; I have ufed 
it to exprefs whatever is meant by Phantafm^ Notion^ Species y or 
whatever it. is which the Mind can be employed about in think- 
ing ; and I could not avoid frequently ufing it. { j ) 

I prefume it will be eafily granted me, that there are fuch Ideas 
in Men's Minds ; every one is confcious of them in himfelf, and 
Men's Words and Aftions will fatisfy him that they are in others. 

Our firft Enquiry then fhall be, how they come into the 
Mind. CHAP. 

r^' <■ I. . . - ■■■^ii.» II 1^,11.. ■i.i.ii . iii> II II ■> I ■ 

( I ) This modeft Apology of our Author could not procure him the 
free Ufe of the Word Idea, But great OiFence has been taken at it, 
^nd it has been ccnfured as of dangerous Confequence : To which 
you may here fee what he anfwers, * The World, 
faith the * Biihop of Wqrcefter, hath been ftrangely * ^nfiver to ' 
amuibd with Ideas of late ; and we have been told, •^''- Locke'j 
that ftrange Things might be done by the Help of ^^rft I'^tter^ 
Ideas ; and yet thefe Ideas y at laft, come to be only P* 93* 
common Notions of Things, which we muft make 
ufe of in our Reaibning. You (/. e* the Author of the EJfit^ con- 
cerning Human Underftanding) (iiy in that Chapter, about the Ex- 
iftence of God, you thought it moft proper to exprefs yourfelf, in 
the moft ufual and familiar Way, by common Words and Expref- 
fions. I would you had done fo quite through your Book ; for 
then you had never given that Occafion to tne Enemies of our 
Faith, to take up your new Way of Ideas, as an efFediual Battery (as 
they imagined) againft the Myfteries of the Chriftian Faith. But 
you might have enjoyed the Satisfaction of your Ideas long enough 
nefore I had taken notice of them, unlefs I had found them em« 
ployed about doing Mifchief*' 

^ A3 To 
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To which our Author (f) replies, 'Tis plain, that 
(f ) In his St' That which your Lordfhip apprehends, in my Book, 
cend Letter to may be of dangerous Confequence to the Article 
the Biflfop. of which your Lorcuhip has endeavoured tm defend, is 
Worcefter, my introducing nt'w Terms ; and that which your Lordr 
p. 63, j^f. ihip inftanccs in, is that oi Ideas. And the Reafon 
your Lord Ihip gives, in every of thefe places, why 
your Lordfhip has fuch an Apprehenlion of Ideasy that they may be 
of dangerous Confequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
fhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becaufe they have been applied 
to fuch Purpofes. And I might (your 'Lordfhip fays) have enjoyed 
the Satisfaftion of my Ideas long enough before you had taken no- 
tice of them, unlefs your Lordfhip had found them employed in do- 
ing Mifchief. Which, at lafl, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus 
much, and no more, <vix.. That your Lordfhip fears Ideas ^ i. e» the 
Terra Ideasy may, fome Time or other, pove of very dangerous Con- 
fequence to what your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend, becaufe 
they haye been made ufe of in arguing againfl it. For I axvi fure 
your Lordfhip does not mean, that you apprehend the Things, fignir 
fied by Ideasy may be of dangerous Confequence to the Article of 
Faith your Lordfhip endeavours to defend, becaufe they have been 
Aiade ufe of againfl it : For (befides that your Lordfhip mentions 
Terms) that would be to expeft that thofe who opppfe that Aj-ticle, 
ihould oppofe it without any Thoughts ; for the Things fignified by 
Ideas y are nothing but the immediate Objefts of our Minds in think- 
. ing : So that unl^fs any one can oppofe the Article your Lordfhip de- 
fends,' without thinking on fomethmg, he mufl ufe the Things fignir 
iied by Ideas ; for he that thinks, muft have fome immediate Objed 
of his Mind in thinking, /. e. mufl have Ideas, 

But whether it be the Name, or the Thing ; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas 
in Signification, that your Lordfhip apprehends nur^ he of dangerous 
Confequence to that Article of Faiths tvhich your Lordjhip endeavours to 
defend; it feems to me, I willnot fay a New We^' of Reafoning (for 
that belongs to me) but were it not your Lordfhip's, I fhould think 
it a very c;?ctraordinary Way of Reafonrng^ to write againfl a Book, 
3vhereih your Lordfhip acknowledges, they arc not ufed to bad Pur- 
pofes, nor employed to do Mifchief ; only becaufe you find that Ideas 
iire, by thofe who oppofe your Lordfhip, employed to do Mifchief \ and 
fo apprehend, they may he of das^gerow Confequence to the Article your 
Lordfhip b^is engaged in the Defence of^ For whether Ideas as 
Terms, Or Ideas as the immediate Objedts of the Mind fignified by 
thofe Terms, may be, in your Lbrdfhip's Apprehenfion, of dangerous 
Confequence to that Article ; I do not fee how your Lordfhip's writing 
ligaiirfl the Notion of Ideas, as flated in my Book, will at all hinder 
your Oppofers, frdm employing them in doing Mifchief, as before. 
* However, be that as ir will, fo it is, mat your Lordfhip appre- 
hends thefe New Terms^ thefe Ideas ^ with which the World bothy of 
' '-' " ' ^ 
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latij been fo ftrangtly amufed (though at loft they come to hi only common 
Notions of Things f as your Lordihip owns) may he of dangerous Confe^ 
fuence to that Article. 

My Lord, if any, in their Anfwer to yoar Lordlhip's Sermons, and 
in other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordihip complains they have talked 
fo much o£ Ideas, have been troublefome to your Lordihip "with that 
Term ; it is riot ftrange that your Lordihip ihould be tired with that 
Sound : But how natural foever it be to our weak Conilitutions, to 
be offended wit)i any Sound, wherewith an importunate Din hath 
been made abodt our Ears ; yet, my Lord, I know your Lordihip 
has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 
of them can be overturned, or fo much as fhaken, with a Breath, 
formed into any Sound, or Term whatfoever. 

Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions ; and fo they 
be fuificiently appropriated to them in their Ufe, I know no other 
Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eafy or 
difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or lefs pleafant Sound ; and 
what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to feme of them 
upon that Account, is not eafy to be forefeen. This I am fure, no 
Term whatfoever in itfelf bears, one more than another, any Gppo- 
iition to Truth of any Kind ; they are only PropoiitiOns that do or 
can oppoie the Truth of any Article or Doftrine : And thus no Term 
is privileged from being fet in Oppofition to Truth. 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
a Propoiition, wherein the moil facred and moll evident Truths may 
be oppofed : but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that ufes it. 
And therefore I cannot eafily perfuade myfclf (whatever your' Lord- 
ihip hath laid in the Heat of your Concern) that you have beftowcd 
fo much Pains upon my Book, becaule the Word Idea is fo much 
ufed there. For though upon my faying, in my Chapter about the Exiil- 
cnce of God, * That I Icarce ufed the Word Idea in that whole Chap- 
. ter,' your Lordihip wiihes, that / had done fo quite through my Book : 
Yet I muft rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein 
your Lordihip wiihcd, that my Book had been all through fuited to 
vulgar Readers, not ufed to that and the like Terms, than that your 
Lordihip has fuch an Apprehenfion of the Word Idea ; or that there is 
any fuch Harm in the Ule of it, inftcad of the WordiVo//V7w, (with which 
your Lordihip feems to take it to agree in Signification) that yoar 
Lordihip would think it worth your while to fpend any Part of youl- va- 
luable Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea 
fo often in it ; for this would be to make your Lordihip to write only 
againfl an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordihip, it is a 
great Condefccnlion in your Lordihip to have done it, if that Word 
have fuch a Share in what your Lordihip has writ againft my Book» 
as fome ExprelHons would perfuade one ; and I would, for the Sa- 
tisfaction of your Lordihip, change the Term of Idea for a bettfr, 
if your Lordihip» or any one, could help me to it ; for, that 
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N^iott will not fo well Hand for eveiy imteediate Objeft of the Mmd 
in Tliinking, as JUea does, I have (as I guefs) fomewhere given 3 
Reafoii in my Book, by fhewing that the Term Notion is more pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a certain Sort of thofe Obje&s, which I call 
mixed Modes : And, I think, it wo^ld not found altogether fo well, 
to fay, the Notion of Red ^ and the Notion of a Horfe; as the Idea ef^ 
Redy and the Idea of a Horfe. But if any one thinks it will, I con- 
tend not ; for I have no Fondnefs for, nor any Antipathy to any par- 
ticular articulate Sounds : Nor do I think there is iny Spell or Faf- • 
cination in any of them. 

But be the Word Idea, proper or improper, I do not fee how it is th^ 
better or the worfe, becaufe III Men have made ufe of it, or becauie 
it has been made ufe of to bad furpofes ; for if that be a Reafon to 
condemn, or lay it by, we muft lay by the Terras, Scripture^ Reafon^ 
Perception^ Dtftin£iy Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of God himfelf 
will not efcape ; for I do not think any one of thefe, or any other 
Term, can be produced, which hath not been made Ufe of oy fucH 
Men, and to mch Purpofes. And therefore, if the Unitarians /^ 
their late Pamphlets have talked *uery much of, and firangely amufed th^ 
World ivith Ideas j I cannot believe your' Lordftiip will think that 
Word one Jot the worfe, or the more dangerous, becaufe they ufe 
it ; any more than, for their Ufe of them, you will think Reafon or 
Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordfhip 
fays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that / might have enjoyed the Sai 
tisfadion of my Ideas long enough before your Lordjhip had taken Notice of 
them, unfefs you had found theni employed in doing Mifchief ; willj| 
I prefume, when your Lordfhip has confidered again of this Matter, 
prevail with your Lordfhip, to let me enjoy ftill the Satisfadion I take, 
in my Ideas, i, e, as much Satisfaftion as I can take in fo fmall a 
Matter, as is the ufing of a proper Term, notwithftanding hJhouU 
be employed by others in doing Mijihief 

For, my Lord, if I fhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and fub- 
ftitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every 
body elfe ds^ fo too, (though your Lordfhip does not, I fuppofe, fuf- 
peft, that I have the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) 
my Book would, it feems, be the more to your Lordfhip^ liking ; 
but I do not fee how this would one Jot abate the Mifchief yo\xr Lord- 
iOiip complains of. For the Unitarians might as much employ iVo- 
tions, as they do now Ideas, to do Mifchirf-, unlefs they are fuch 
!Foo1s to think they can conjure with diis notable Word Idea ; and 
that the .Force of what they fay^ lies in the Sound, and not in the 
Signification of their Terms. 

This I am fure of, that the Truths of the Chriflian Religion can 
be no more battered by one Word than another ; nor can they be 
beaten down or ^endangered by any Spund whatfoever. And I 
am apt to flatter myfelf, that your Lordfhip is fatisiied that there is 
po Harm in the Word Ideas, becaufe you fay, you (houtd not have 
taken any Notice of my lieas^ if the Enemies of our Faith had not 
• " ' " takm 
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tahn u^ n^ new W«y rf Ideas, as an iffkSuai Battiry agarnjt the 
fineries of thi Cbriftian Faith* In which Place, by new Way of 
l^duuy nothing, I think, can be conibued to be meant, but my ex^ 
preffing niyfdf by that of /^oju; and not by other more cominoi| 
Words, and of ancienter (landing in the EngUfij Language, 

As to the Objection, of the Author's Way by Ideas being a ne<a^ 
Wty^ He thus anfwers : 14y npw Way hy Ideas^ or my Way by IJeas^ 
Which often occurs in your Lordihip's Letter, is, I confefs, a very 
large and doubtful ExpreiHon ; and may, in the full Latitude, com- 
prehend my whole Effir^ ; becaufe treating in it of the Vndtrjiandtug^ 
which is nfothing but the Faculty of Thinking, J[ could not well 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which co^infts in Thinking; 
without considering the immediate Objeds of ihe Mind in Think- 
ing, which I call Ideas : And therefore in treating of the Vnderftand- 
ingy I guefs it will not be thought ftrange, that the greateft Part of 
my Book has been taken up, in coniidering what thefe Objeds of 
the Mind, in Thinking, are ; whence they come ; what Ufe the 
Mind m^es of them, m its feveral Ways of Thinking ; and what 
are the outward Marks whereby it Signifies them to others, or re^ 
cords them for its own Ufe. And this, in fhort, is /«y Way fy Ideas, 
that which your Lord (hip calls my new Way iy Ideas : Which, my 
Lord, if it be new, it is but a new Hiftory of an old Thing. For f 
think it will not be doubted, that Men always performed the Adi- 
Qns of Thinking, Reafoning, Believing, and Knowing, juft after the 
fame Manner they do now : Though whether the fame Account has 
heretofore^ been given of the Way how they performed thefe Ani- 
ons, or wherein they coniifted, I do not know. Were I as well 
read as your Lordihip, I fhould have been fafe from that gentle 
keprimand of your Lordihip's, for thinking my Way of Ideas, 
NEW, for njDont of looking into other MetCs Thoughts, njuhich appear 
in their Books. 

Your Lordihip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inftruc- 
tions in the Cate, and as a Warning to others, who will be fo bold 
Adventurers as tofpin any Thing barely out of their own Thoughts, I 
ihali fet down at large : And diey run thus : Whether you took this 
Way of Idit^ from the modem I*hilofopher, mentioned by you y is not eu' 
all material ; but I intended no Reflexion upon you in it (for that you 
mean, by my commending you as a Scholar offo great a MafterJ ; I ne^oer 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own In<ventions : And I do 
believe you luhen you fay. That you nurote from your own Thoughts, 
and the Ideas jroiy had there. But many Things may feem x»w to one, 
*who eowverfes only tvith his otvn Thoughts, ^which really are not fo ; ai 
he mcef find, ivhen he looks into the Thoughts of other Men, ivhich ap- 
pear in their Books. And therefore although I have a juft Efteemfor the 
Invention offuchwho canfpin Volumes barely out of their own Thoughts, 
yet I am apt to think, they ivould oblige the Worm more, if, after they 
hafue thought fo much themfehoes^ they luould examine what Thoughts 
others have had before them, concerning the fame Things : that fo thofe 
may not be thought their own Inventions which are common to them^ 
' * " ^ / ^%^ 
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•felves and ethers. If u Man Jhould try till the magnetteal Expert^ 
merits him/elf j and puhlijh them as his own Thoughts y he might take 
- him/elf to be the In'ventor of them : But he that examines and eom- 
fares luith them njohat Gibbert, and others ha^ve done before him^ nvill 
not diminijh the Praife of his Diligence^ hut may tvijh he had com- 
pared his Thoughts njoith other Men^s : By lohich the World ivould re- 
eei<ve greater Advantage^ although he had loft the Honour of being an 
Original* 

To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordfhip, that 
many Things may feem NEW, to one that con^erfes only toith his won 
Thoughts y 'which, really are not fo : But I muft crave leave to fuggeA 
to your Lordlhip, that if in the fpinning them out. of his own 
Thoughts, they feem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them ; and they may as juftly be thought his own In^vention^ as any 
one's ; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 
thought on them before him : The Diitindlion of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firfl, or not firft, but in borrow- 
ing, or not borrowing, our Thoughts from another : And he to 
whom, fpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they feem ne?m^ 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly invent- 
ed Printing in Europe^ who, without any Communication with the 
Chinefe^ fpun it out of his own Thoughts ; though it were ever fo 
true, that the Chinefe had the Ufe of Printings nay, o{ Printing in the 
very fariie Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that he 
that fpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that^^«j new to 
himy cannot ceafe to think it his own Invention, fhould he examine 
ever ib far, fwhat Thoughts others have had- before himy concerning 
the fame Thingy and fhould find by examining, that they had the 
fame Thoughts too. 

But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Caufe of turning over and looking into Books, I confefs I do not 
fee.. The great End to me, in coaverfing with my own or other 
Men's Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, wth»- 
o^it being much concerned whether my own fpinning of it out of 
mine, pr their fpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affed the Honour of an Originaly may be 
feen in that Place of my Rook, where, if any where, that Itch of 
Vain- Glory was likelieft to have fhewn itfelf, had I been fo over-run 
with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I fpeak of Certainty, in 
thefe following Words, taken Notice of by your IiOrdfhip> in ano- 
ther Plactf : * I think I have fhewn wherein it is that Certainty, 
f real Certainty confifts, which whatever it was to others, was, I 
* confefs, to me, hexetofore, one of thofe Defideratay which I found 
.* great Want of.' 

Here, my Lord, however New this feemed to me, and the more 
fo becaufe poffibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of Ptbers ; 
yet I fpoke of it as Aif<iv, only to myfelf : leaving others in the un- 
difturbed FoiTefiion of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 
^eirs Jbefore ; without aiTuming to myfelf aoy other Honour, but 

- that 
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tihat of my own Ignorance, 'till that Time, if others before had 
ihewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon 
this Occafion, been forward to alTume to myfelf the Honour of an 
Original^ I think I had been pretty fafe in it ; fmcc I fhould have 
had yonr Lordfhip for my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point, 
who are pleafed to call it Ne^ ; and, as fuch, to write againft it. 

And truly, my Lord, in this Refped, my Book has had very un- 
lucky Stars, fmce it hath had the Misfortune to difpleafe your Lord- 
fhip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty ; as miv Way of 
Rea/oning ; nenju Hypotbefis about Reafon ; nifw Sort of Certainty ; nevj 
^ermj; ne^w Way of Ideas \ 'nenv Metbod of Certainty, &c. And yet in 
other Places, your Lordfhip feems to think it worthy in me of vour 
Lordfhip's Reflection, for faying, but what others have faid berore : 
As where I fay, * In the different Make of Men's Tempers, and Ap- 

* plication of their Thoughts, fome Arguments prevail more on 
^ one, and fome on another. For the Confirmation of the fame 

* Truth;' YonrLordihipsi^s, Wbat is tbis Difference from nvbat ail Men 
of Underfiandirig banjefaid? Again, I take it, your Lordihtp meant 
not thefe Words for a Commendatioii of my Book, where you fay. 
But if no more be meant by, • The fimple Ideas that come in by Sen(a- 
^ tion, or Refledion, and their being the Foundation of our Know- 

* ledge,' but tbat our Notions of Tbings come in, either from our 
Sen/es, or the Exercife of our Minds : As there is nothing extraordinary 
in the Difcovery, Jo your Lordjhip is far enough from oppojtng that, 
Hvbereinyou think all Mankind are agreed^ 

And again. But muhat neeU all this great Noife about Ideas and Cer- 
tainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas ; if after all, it corses only to 
this, tbat our Ideas only reprefent to us fuch Tbings, from whence ive 
bring Arguments to pronje the Truth of Things ? 

But, The World hath been ftrangely amujed nuitb Ideas of late ; and 
«we have been told, that firange Things might be done by the Help of 
Ideas ; and yet thefe Ideas, at laft, come to be only common Notions of 
Things, «wbich <we muft make ufe of in our Rea/oning. And to the 
like Purpofe in other Places. 

Whether, therefore, at laft, your Lordfhip will refolve, that it 
is Newu or no ; or more faulty by its being New, muft be left to 
your Lordfhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid being 
condemned on the one Side, or the other, nor do I fee a Poifibility 
to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts '; or, 
on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can be jufti- 
fied by received Authorities in Print ; I muft defire them to make 
themfelves Amends in that Part which they like, for the Difpleafure 
they receive in the other : But if any fhould be fo exa6t, as to find 
fault with l)Oth, truly, I know not well what to fay to them. The 
Cafe is a plain Cafe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 
a Sentence in it, that is not, either for its Antiquity or Novelty, 
to be condemned ; and fo there is a fhort End of it. From your 
Lordfhip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for fomething better: 
for yQur X^o^dfhip thinl;s the gentral Defign tf itfogocdy that that, I 
' ' ' ' flatjer^ 
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Hatter myfelf, would prevail on your Lordfiiip to preferve it from 
|he Fire. 

But as to the Way, your Lordihip thinks, I fhould have taken ta 
prevent the halving it thought my Inattention, nvhen it nvas common t9 
mt Huith others^ it unluckily fo fell out, in the Subjed of my EJfajf 
rf Human Underftanding, tnat I could not look into the Thoughts 
6f other Men to inform myfelf. For my Deiign being, as well as 
I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operatibns 
cf the Mind in Thinking ; I could look into lio-body's Underiland- 
ing but my own, to fee how it wrought ; nor have a Profpe^t into 
Other Men's Minds, to view their Thoughts there j and obferve 
what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 
proceeded in their acquainting themfelves with Truth, and their Ad- 
vance in Knowledge ; What we £nd of their Thoughts in Books, is 
btft the Refult of this, and not the Progrefs and Working of their 
Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Conclu^ons they fet down and 
pabliihed. 

All therefore, that I can {z,y of my Book, is. That it is a Copy 
of my own Mind, in its feveral Ways of Operation. And all that 
I can fay for the publifhing of it, is. That I think the Intelledual 
Faculties are made, and operate alike in moil Men, and that forne^ 
that I fhewed it to before I publifhed it, liked it fo well, that I wa^ 
confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it fhould happen^ 
that it fbould not be fo, but that fome Men fhould have Ways of 
Thinking, Reafoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from 
others, and above thofe that I find my Mind to ufe and acquiefce in, 
I do not fee of what Ufe my Book can be to them. I can only,make 
it my humble Requefl, in my own Name, and in the Name of 
thofe that are of my Size, who find their Minds work, reafon, and 
Jcno^ in the fame low Way that mine does, that tlvofe Men of a 
more happy Genius would fhew us the Way of their nobler Flights ; 
and particularly would difcover to us their fhorter or fur^r Way to- 
Certainty, than by Idcas^ and the obferving their Agreement or 
Difagreement. 

Your Lofdfhip adds, But now, it feems, nothing is intelligible huf 
ivhat fuits vjith the ne^' Way -of Ideas, My Lord^ 
+iI4r. Locke*/ The nenju Way ^ Ideas, and the old Way of fpeaking 
Third Letter Inielligihiy f was always, and ever will be the fame \ 
u the Bijhop And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senfe 
^Worcefter, of it, herein it confifb : i. Th^t a Man ufe no 
/. 353, &c. Words, but fuch as he makes the Signs of certain 
determined Objeds of his Mind in Thinking, which 
he can make known to another. 2. Next, That he ufe the fame 
Word fleadily for the Sign of the fame immediate Objed of his 
Mind in Thinking, 3. That he join thofe Words together in Pro- 
portions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Langua^ 
he fpeaks in. 4. That he unite thofe Sentences in a coherent- Dif-. 
<x)urfe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may 
p^ferve bimfelf from the Qonfine$ ^4 Sufpicion of Jargon, whe- 

the^s 
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ther he pleafes to call thc^e immediate Obje^ of his Mind, which 
his Words do, or ihould Hand for. Ideas or no. 

CHAP. II. 

No Innate Principles in the Mind. 

§. i.TT is an eftabliflied Opinion amongft nefTot 

I feme Men, that there are in the Un- fiewnho^nm 
-A. derjianding certain Innate Principles \ come by amy 
fome Primary Notions, ILotrai hftAt^ Charac- Knowledge^ 
ters, as it were flamped upon the Mind of Man, fuffieient f 
which the Soul receives in its very firft Being ; /r^w it uet 
and brings into the World with it. It would be /«»^'* 
fufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers of the Falfencfs 
of this Suppofition, if I (hould only fliew (as I hope I ifaall in 
the following Parts of this Difcourfe) how Men, barely bv the 
Ufe of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge 
they have, without the Help of any Innate Impreffions ; and 
may arrive at Certainty, without any fuch Original Notions 
or Principles. For I imagine any one will eafily grant. That 
it would be impertinent to fuppofe, the Ideas of Colours Innate . 
in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to 
receive them by the Eyes, from external Obje^Ss : And no left 
• unreafonable would it be to attribute feveral Truths, to the 
Impreffions of Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may 
obferve in ourfelves Faculties (it to attain as eafy and certaia 
Knowledge of them, as if they were originally imprinted on 
the Mind. 

But becaufe a Man is not permitted without Cenfure to fol* 
low his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead 
him ever fo little out of the common Road ; I (hall fet down 
the Reafons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, 
as an Excufe formy Miftake ; if I be in one 3 which I leave to 
be confidered by thdfe, who, with me, difpofe themfelves to 
embrace Truth, wherever they (ind it. 

^. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken General Affaa 
for granted, than that there are certain Prin- the great Ar-^ 
ciples, both Speculative \%viA PraSiical (for they gt<ment. 
fpeakof both) univerfally agreed upon by all Mankind : which 
. therefore, they argue, muft needs be conftant ImprefHons, 
which the Souls of Men receive in their firft Beings, and which 
they bring into the World with theiti, as neceiTarily and really 
as they do any of their inherent Faculties. 

§•3- 
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. §.3. This Argument, drawn from Unherjal 

Vniver/al Confent^ has this Misfortune in it, that if it 

notbin^T^'' were true in Matter of Faft, that^ there were 
no nng n- certain Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed 5 
it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
any other Way fliewn, how Men may cortie to that Univerfal 
Agreement, in the Things they do confent in j which I pre-" 
fume may be done. 

What is is • §• 4* •^"^» which is worfe, this Atgument of 
and^ Itisim' Univerfal Confent, which is made ufe of to 
poffible for prove Innate Principles, feems to me a Demon* 
the fame ftration that there are none fuch j becaufe there 

Thing to be, are none to which all Mankind give an Univcr* 
and not to be, fal Aflent. I fliall begin with the Speculative, aiid 
not uninjerf ally inftance in thofe magnified Principles of Demon* 
ajentedto. ftration ; fFhatfoever is, is ; and, 'Tts impejftble 

for the fame Thing to be, and not to be \ which, of all others, I 
think have the mod allowed Title to Innate. Thefe have fo 
fettled a Reputation of Maxims univerfally received, that 'twill , 
no doubt, be thought ftrange, if any one fhould feem to que- 
ftion it. But yet I take liberty to fay, that thefe Propofitions 
are fo far from having an Univerfal Aflent, that there are great 
Part of Mankind to whom they are not fo much as known. . 
§. 5. For, firft, 'tis evident, that all Children 
I^lof on the ^nd Ideots have not the leaft Apprehenfion or 

mndnaturaU Thought of them : And the Want of that is 
ielai/hnot ^"^"S^ ^^ ^^^^"^^ ^^^^ Univerfal Affcnt, which 

knc'wntoChiU °^^^ needs be the neceflary Concomitant of all 
•dren Ideots annate Truths : It feeming to me near a Contra- 
^c. ' ditSlion to fay, that there are Truths imprinted 

on the Soul, which it perceives or underftands not : 
Imprinting, if it fignify any things being nothing elfe, but the 
making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any 
thing on the Mind, without the Mind's perceiving it, feems to 
me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Ideots have Souls, 
have Minds, with thofe Impreffions upon them, they muft un- 
avoidably perceive them, and neceffarily know and aflent to thefe 
Truths ; Which fmce they do not, it is evident that there are no 
fuch ImpreflTions. For if they are not Notions naturally im- 
printed, How can they be Innate ? And if they are Notions im- 
printed. How can they be unknown ? To fay a Notion is im- 
printed on the Mind, and yet at the fame time to fay, that the 
Mind is ignorant of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to 
make this Impreflion nothing. No Propofition can be faid to be 

i , .lit 
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in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never yet 
confcious of. For if any one may, then, by the fame Reafon, 
all Propofitions that are true, and the Mind is capable of ever 
afTenting to, may be faid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : 
Since, if any one can be faid to be in the Mind, which it never 
yet knew, it muft be only, becaufe it is capable of knowing it, 
and fo the Mind is of all Truths it ever fhall know. Nay, thus 
Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor 
ever, fhall know : For a Man may live long, and die at laft in 
Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was capable of 
knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity of 
knowing, be the natural ImprefHon contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one 
of them InnaXe; and this great Point will amount to no more, 
but only to a very improper Way of fpeaking; which, whilft it 
pretends to ailert the contrary, fays nothing different from thofe, 
who deny Innate Principles. For no-body, I think, ever de- 
nied that the Mind was capable of knowing feveral Truths. 
The Capacity, they fay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. 
But then to what End (uch Conteft for certain Innate Maxims ? 
If Truths can be imprinted on the Underftanding without being 
perceived, I can fee no Difference there can be, between any 
Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, in refpefl: of their Ori* 
ginal ; they muft all be Innate, or ail Adventitious ; in vain fhall 
a Man go about to diftinguifli them. He therefore that talks 
of Innate Notions in the Underftanding, cannot (if he intend 
thereby any diftin£l Sort of Truths) mean fuch Truths to be 
in the Underftanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if thefe Words {to he in the Underftanding) have 
any Propriety, they fignify to be underftoo4 : So that, to be in 
the Underftanding, and not to be underftood ; to be in the 
Mind, and never to be perceived ; is all one, as to fay, any 
thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underftanding. If there- 
fore thefe two Propofitions, IVhatfoever isy is^ and it is impoffihU 
for the fame Thing to be^ and not to be^ are by Nature imprinted. 
Children cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, and all that have 
Souls, muft neceffarily have them in their Underftandings, 
know the Truth of them, and affent to it. 

§. 6. To avoid this, 'tis ufually anfwered. That Men . 
That all Men know and affent to them, u/hen ^»<>^ them 
they cme to the life of lUafon^ and this is enough *«'^^» '% 
to prove them Innate. 1 anfwer, ^^!^J *ri!^^ r 

§. 7. Doubtful Expreffionsi that have faarce {y{/:/^'''' 
any Signification, go for clear Reafons, to thofe, ^J'^^^^^ • 

who 
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Who being prepoflelTed, take not the Paihd tb exahiine evei) 
what they themfclves fay; For to apply this Anfwer with anji: 
tolerable Senfe to our prefcnt Purpofe, it liiuft fignify one of 
thefe two Things ; either. That as foon as Men come to the 
TJfe of Reafon, thefe fuppofed native Infcriptions cobe to be 
known, and obferved by them : Or clfe, That the Ufe and 
Exercife of Men's ^eafon affifts them in the Difcovery of 
thefe Principles, and certainly makes them known to th^m. 
IfReafon dif- §• 8. If they mean, that by the TJfe efReafon 
coffered them^ Men may diicover thefe Principles ; and that 
thatwouUnot this is fufficient to prove them Innate: theit 
prtyuetbemln- Way of arguing will ftand thus, (wz.) That 
«w- whatever Truths Reafon can certainly difcover 

to us, and make us firmly aflent to, thofe are all naturally im«- 
printed on the Mind ; fince that liniverfal Aflent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That by the 
Ufe of Reaibn, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aflent to them ; and by this Means there will be nd 
Difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 
Theorems they deduce from them : All muft be equallv al- 
lowed Innate \ they being all Difcoveries made by the Ufe of 
Reaibn, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly 
come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way, 
'T*' fair th t §• 9' ^"^ '^^^ ^^^ i^^^^'t Men think the IJfe 
Reafon difco^ ^f ^^fi^ necefTary to difcover Principles that 
'vJstbt^ " *^ fuppofed Innate, when Reafon (if we may. 
believe them) is nothing elfe but the Faculty of 
deducing unknown Truths from Principles or Propofitions, that 
are already known ? That certainly can never be thought Innate^ 
which we have need of Reafon to difcover, unlefs, as 1 have faid^ 
we will have all the certain Truths, that Reafon ever teaches 
tis, to be Innate. We may as well think the Ufe of Reafoii 
necefTary to make our Eyes difcover viflble Obje£b, as that there 
Ihould be need of Reafon, or the Exercife thereof, to make the 
Underflanding fee what is Originally engraven on it, and can- 
not be in the Underftanding, before it be perceived by it. So that 
to make Reafon difcover thofe Truths thus imprinted, is td 
fay, that the Ufe of Reafon difcovers to a Man, what he knew be- 
fore : and if Men have thofe Innate, imprefFed Truths originally^ 
and before the Ufe qi Reafon, and yet are always ignorant of 
themj till they come to the Ufe of Reafon j *tis in efFed td 
fay, that Men know, and know them not, at the fame Time. 

§. 10. 'Twill here perhaps be faid, that Mathematical De- 

ioonftratiohs, and other Truths, that are not Innate, are not 
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tiffcftted to, as fooii as propofed, wtefeih they are diftingtttflied 
from tbefe Maxims, and other Iniutte Trachs* I ihail have 
occaiion to fpeak of Aflent Upon the flrft propofing, liiorc par- 
ticularly by and by; I fhall here only^ and that very readily^ 
allov^, that thefe Maxims and Mathematical Demonftrations 
are in this different ; that the one have Heed of Reafon^ ^Ang of 
Proofs^ to make them out, and to gain our Affect ; hut "drt 
other) as foon as underftood, are,. without any the leaft Reafdii- 
ing, embraced and afiented tOi But I withal beg leave td 
• bbferve, that it lays open the Weaknefe 6{ this Subterfuge^ 
Ivhich requires the U/e of Bjafon for the DifcoVCry of thrfe 
general Truths : fincfe it muft be conffeflfed^ that in their IMf-» 
covery there is no Ufe made of Reafontng at all. And I thitik 
thofe who give this Anfwef, will not be forward lo affirHi, 
That the Knowledge of this Ma^im^ That it is impdfflbkfw' the 
ftme Thing to be^ 'and Hot to ba^ is a DeduAicn of our Reafon^ 
For diis would be to deftroy that Bounty of Nature they feem 
fo fond of^ whilft they make the Knowledge of thofe Prin- 
tiples to depend on the Labour of our Thoughts* For all 
Reafoning is Search, and cafting about, and requires Pains an^ 
ApplicGftioUi AM how can it with any tolerable Senfe be 
fuppofed, that what was imprinted by Nature^ as the Founda^ 
ti6n and Guide of Our Reafon^ fhould need the Ufe of Reafon 
to difcover it ? 

§» 11. Thofe who will tate the Paifls to refleft with a little 
Attention oft the Operations of the Undcrftandiiig, wijl find 
that this ready Affent of the Mind to fome Truths^ depends 
hoti either on native Infcfiption^ or the Vfe of Reafon ; but on 
a Faculty of the Mind quite diftirtft from both of them, as We 
Ihall fee hereafter. Reafon therefore having nothing t6<lo in 
|>rocuring our Affeht to thefe Makitns, if by faying, "That Mm 
inow and afftnt to ihtm^ whenthayeome to the Up of Reafon^ be 
meant that the Ufe of Reafon ailifts u^ in the Knowledge 6f 
thefe Maxims, it is utterly falfe j aiid were it true^ would 
prove them not to be Innate* 

§. 12. If by knowing and aficnting to th^fft, 
whm we tome to the Jjje 6f Reajott^ be meant, The eohiing to 
that this is the Time when they eome to be the U/e of 
taken notice of by the Mind^ and that as f<>oili as - Reafon^ not 
Children come to the Ufe of Reafon^ they come the Time wi 
alfo to know arid affent to thefe Maxims ; this ^ome to kntntt 
alfo is falfe and frivolous, rirft. It is falfe t Be- *W^ Maxim. 
caUfe it is evident thefe Maxims are not in the 
Mind fo early as the Ufe of Reafon : and therefore the com- 
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ing to the Ufe of Rcafon is falfly afligned, as the Time of their 
Difcovery. How many Inftances of the Ufe of Reafon may we 
obferve in Children, a long time before they have any Know- 
, ledge of this Maxim, l^hat it is impoffible for the fame Thing to hty 
end not to bef And a great Part of illiterate People, and Sa- 
vages, pafs many Years, even of their rational Age, without 
ever thinking on this, and the like general Propofitions. I 
grant Men come not to the Knowledge of thefe general and 
more abftraft Truths, which are thought Innate, 'till they 
come tb the Ufe of Reafon ; and I add, nor then neither. 
Which is fo, becaufe 'till after they come to the Ufe of Reafon, 
tikofe general abftra<S): Ideas are not framed in the Mind, about 
which thofe general Maxims are, which are miftaken for In- 
nate Principles, but are indeed Difcoveries made, and Verities 
introduced and brought into the Miild by the fame Way, and- 
difcovered by the fame Stepsj as feveral other Propofitions, 
which nobody was ever fo extravagant as to fupppfe Innate. 
This I hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Difcourfe.' I 
allow therefore a Neceffity that Men ihould come to the Ufe of 
.Reafon before they get the Knowledge of thofe general Truths ; 
but deny, that Men's coming to the Ufe of Reafon is the Time 
of their Difcovery. 

§. 13. In the mean time, it is obfervable, that 
Bythistheyare ^^^^ Saying, That Men know and affent to thefe 
notdijitngutjh^ Maxims, when they come to the Ufi of Reafon^ 
edfrom other ^ '. ,. r t? rx ^ "^ ''l J Ju- 

knti-wabie amounts in reality of Tact to no more but this, 

truths. That they are never known, nor taken notice 

of, before the Ufe of Reafon, but may poflibly 
beaflented to fome time after, during a Man's Life : but when, 
is uncertain : And fo may all other knowable Truths, as well 
as thefe ; which therefore have no Advantage nor Diftindion 
from pthers, by this Note of being known whein we come to 
the Ufe of Reafon ; nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but 
quite the contrary.. . 

§. 14. But, Secondly^ were it true, that the^ 
Ifcominguthe precife Time of their being known, and affented 
W^ of Reafon ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ jjj^ ^jr ^jafon^ 

Tftheh'Di/^ neither would that prove them Innate, l^his 
%erx"h ^ould ^*y ^f ^^g^'^g is ^s frivolous, as the Suppofition 
notpro^e them <>f i^^^^f ^^ falfe. For by what kind of Logic will 
Innate, i^ appear, that any Notion is originally by Na- 

ture imprinted in the Mind in its firft Conftitu- 
tion, becaufe it comes firft to be obferved and affented to, when 
a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diftinil Province^ 

begins 
5 
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hegxns to exert itfelf ? And therefore, the coining to. the Ufe of 
Speech, if it were fuppofed the Time that thele Maxims are 
firft afTented to, (which it may be with as much Truth, .as the 
^ime when Men come to the Ufe of Reafon) would be as good 
a Proof that they were Innate, as to fay, they are Innate, be- 
caufe Men aflent to them, when they cpme to the tJfe of Rea- 
fon. I agree then with thefe Men of Innate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of thefe general and fclf-evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exercife of Reafon : But I 
deny that the coming to the Ufe of Reafon, is the precife Time 
when they are firft taken notice of; and if that were the pre- 
cife Time, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any Truth be meant by this Propofition, That Men aj/ent 
to them when they cotne to the Ufe of Reafon^ is no more but this^. 
That the making of general abftra6l fdeas^ and the underftand^ 
ing of general Names, being a Concomitant of the ratipnal Fa- 
culty, and growing up with it. Children commpnly get not 
thole general Ideas^ nor learn the Names that ftand for them, 
*till having for a good while exercifed their Reafon about, fami- 
liar and more particular Ideas, they are, by their ordinary Dif^ 
cburfe and Adlions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational Converfation. If aflenting to thefe Maxims, when 
Men CQme to the Ufe of Reafon, can be true in auy other Senfe, 
I defire it may be (hewn j or at leaft, how in this, or any other 
Senfe, it proves them Innate. 

§. 15. The Senfes at firft let in particular y^^ ^^^ ^ 
Ideas ^ and furnifti the yet empty Cabinet j and . ^i^fj^ick the 
the Mind by degrees growing familiar with fome Mind attains 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and feijeralTruthe. 
Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind pro- 
ceeding farther, abftradis them, and by degrees learns tjie Ufe 
of general Names. In this Manner the Mind comes tote fur- 
niihed with Ideas and Language, . the Materials about which to 
exercife its difcurfive Faculty : And the Ufe of Reafon becomes 
daily more vilible, as thefe Materials^ that give it Employjnent, 
encreafe. But though the having of general tdeai^ and the 
Uie of general Words and Reafon, ufually grow together ; 
yet, 1 fee not, how this any way proves them Injiate. The 
Knowledge of fome Truths^ I confefs, is very early in the 
Mind ; but in a Way that fliews them not to be Innate. Fo^, 
if we will obferve, we fhall find it ftill to be about Ideas^ hqt 
Innate, but acquired : It being about tbofe firft which are im- 
printed by external Things, with which Infants have earlieft 
to do, which make the moft frequent Impreflions on their 

B 2 Senfes. 
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Senfts. Tn Ideas thus got, the Mind difcovers that fomeagree, 
and others differ, probably as foon as it has any Ufe of Memo- 
'ry ; as foon as it is able to retain and perceive diftinA Ideas. 
But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does fo long 
before it has the Ufe of Words, or comes to that, which wc 
commonly call the Ufe of Reafon. For a Child knows as cer- 
tainly, before it can ipeak^ the Difference between Xbt -Ideas of 
Sweet and Bitter, (/. e. that Sweet is not Bitter;) as it knoi^s 
afterwards (when it comes to fpeak) that Wormwood and Su- 
gar-Plums are not the fame Thing. 

§. i6.. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal td 
Seven, *till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality : And then upon explaining 
thofe Words, he prefently aiFehts to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propofition. But neither does he then readily 
aflent, becaufe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aflent want- 
ing /till then, bedaufe he wanted the Ufe of Reafon\ but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as foon as he has fettled in his 
Mind the clear and diftinft Ideas^ that thefe Names ftand for : 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propofition, upon the 
fame Grounds, and by the fahne Means, that he knew before, 
that a Rod and a Cherry are not the fame thing; and upon the 
iame Grounds alfo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
HfOt it is impofftble for the fame Thing io he^ and not to he^ as fhall 
be more fully fhewn hereafter, oo that the later it is before 
afty one tomes to have thofe general Ideas^ about whi<!h thofe 
Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thofe general 
Terms that ftand for them : or to put together in his Mind 
the Ideas they ftand for; the later alfo will it be, before he 
comes to afTept to thofe Maxims, whofe Terms, with the Ideas 
they ftand for, being no more Innate than thofe of a Cat or 
'a Weefel, he muft Itay 'till Time and Obfervation have ac- 
quainted htm with them; ^nd then he will be in a Capacity to 
know the Truth of thefe Maxims, upon the firft Qccafion 
that fhall make him put together thofe Ideas in his Mind, and^ 
obferve whether they agree or difagree, accoiding as is ex* 
'preiled in thofe Proportions ; and therefore it is, that a Man 
inows that Eighteen and Nineteen arc equal to Thirty-fcven, 
by the fame Self-etridence, that he knows One, and Two to be 
caual to Three: Yet a Child knows this not fo (bon as the 
other \ not for want of the Ufe of Reaibn, but becaufe the 
'Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty^-feven ftand 
for, are not fo foon got, as thofe which are figaified by One^ 
Two, and Thfec. 
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§,17. This Evafion therefore of general Af- Jffenting as 
fent, when Men come to the Ufe of Reafon, jhonasprofo/ed 
failing as it does, and leaving no DifFerence be- and under- 
tween thofe fuppofed Innate, and other Truths, fiood^ proves 
that are afterwards acquired and learnt. Men '^^^ ^^ -^'* 
have endeavoured to focure an univerfel Affent ^^^^' 
l;o thofe they cajl Maxims, by faving^ They are generally af- 
fented to as foon as propofed, ana the Terms they are propofed 
in, underftood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as foon as 
they hear and underftand the Terms, affent to thefe Propofi- 
tions, they think it is fufficient to prove them Innate. For 
lince Men never fail, after they have once underftood the 
Words, to acknowledge them tor undoubted Truths, ^ they 
would infer, that certainly thefe Propofitions were firft lodged 
in the Underftandine, which, without any teaching, th^ 
Mind, at the very firft Projpofal, immediately doles with, and 
affents to, and after that never doubts again. 

§. 18. Irj Anfwer to this, I demand, wbe-. 
ther ready Affent given to a Proportion upon IffuchanA/* 
firft hearing, and underftanding the Terms, be JentheaMw^k 
a certain Mark of an Innate Principle ? If it be e^^»«^'^> '^^^ 
not, fucb a general Affent is in vj^in urged as a *^^ ; 

Proof of them : If it be faid, that it is a Mark .^r^Z^hL 
of Innate, they muft then allow all fuch Propo- Siveetm/s is 
iitions to be Innate, which are generally affent- mt Bittemefs^ 
ed to as foon as heard, whereby they will find and a thou/and 
thcmfelves plentifully ftored with Innate Prin- the Uhe^ mufi 
ciples. For upon the fame Ground, vi%» of Af- be Innate, 
fent at firft hearing and underftanding the 
Terms, that Men would h^ve thofe Maxims pafs for Innate, 
they muft alfo admit feveral Propofitions about Numbers 16 be 
Innate ; And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three ; that 
Two and Two are equal to Four \ and a multitude of other the 
like Propofitions in Numbers, that every body affents to at firft 
hearing and underftanding the Terms, muft have a Place 
amongft thefe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative 
of Numbers alone, and Propofitions made about feveral of 
them; but even natural Philofophy, and all the other Sciences, 
aftbrd Propofitions, which are Aire to meet with Affent as fooa 
as they are underftood. That two Bodies cannot be in the fame 
Place^ is a Truth, jhat pobody any more fticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impojfihU for the fame Tiding to be^ and not to 
he ; that W}nte is not Black ; that a Square is not a Circle ; that 
YeUownefs is not Swaetnefs : Thefe and a Million of oth^r fuch 

B 3 Propofitioiis 
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Propofitions, as many at lead as we have diftinft Ideas of, every 

Man in his Wits, at 'firft hearing, and knowing what the Names 

ftand for, rauft neceflarily aflent to. If thefe Men will be true 

to their own Rule, and have AJjent at firji hearing and under^ 

JIanding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muft allow, 

not only as many Innate Propofitions as Men have diftinil Ideas ; 

tut as many as Men can make Propofitions wherein different 

Ideaf are aenied one of another. Since every Propofition, 

wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 

find Affent at firft hearing and underftanding the Terms, as this 

general one, // is impojpble for the fame Thing to he^ and net to be ; 

or that which is the Toundaticn of it, and is the eafier under- 

ftood'of the two, TJje fame is not different : By which Account 

they will have Legions of Innate Propofitions of this one Sort, 

without mentioning any other. But fince no Propofition can " 

J)e Innate, unlefs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate ; this 

will be, to fuppofe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taftes, 

Figure, Wf. Innate ; than which, there cannot b*e any thing 

more oppofite to Reafon and Experience. Univerfal and ready 

Afftnt upon hearing and underftanding the Terms, is (I grant) 

a Marl; qf Self-evidence : But Sclf-evidencp, depending not on 

Innate Impreffions, but on fomething elfe, (as we (hall fhew 

hereafter) belongs to feveral Propofitions, which nobody was 

yet fo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. 

Such le/s gene- §• IQ* Nor let it be faid, That'thofe more 

ral Propojiti- particular felf-evident Propofitions, which are 

em knon.vn be- affented to at firft hearing, as. That One and Two 

fore thefe nni^ are equal to Three ; That Green is not Red, &c. 

rocrfal Max- are received as the Confequences of thofc more 

''""^^ univerfal Propofitions, which are looked on 

as Innate Principles ; fince any one, who will but take the 

pains to obferve what paffes in the Underftanding, will cer- 

tginly find, that thefe, and the like lefs general Propofitions, 

^re certainly known, and firmly affented to, by thofe, who 

^re utterly ignorant of thofe more general Maxims ; and fo, 

being earlier in the Mind than thofe (as they are called) firft 

Principles, cannot owe to them the Affent: wherewith they arc 

received at firft bearing. 

§. 20. If it be faid, that thefe Propofitions, viz. 
One and One q-^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ p^^^ . j^^j ;^ ^^^ ^/^^^ 

&c^ // ;T*/ ^^' ^^^ ^^^ general Maxims, nor of any great 

norT/efuI^an-n ^^^ ' ^ ^i^fwer. That makes nothing to the Ar- 

Jwred. * " gunient of univerfal Affent, upon hearing and un- 

' derftiinding. For, if that be the certain Mark of 

innate, 
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Innate, whatever Propofition can be found, that receives gene- 
ral Aflent as foon as heard and underftood, that muft be admit- 
ted for an Innate Propofition, as well as fhis Maxim, That it is 
impoffibk for the fame Thing to be^ and not to be ; they being upon 
this Ground equal, And as to the Difference of being mo:c 
general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being In- 
nate ; thofe general and abftradl Ideas being more Strangers to 
our.firft Apprehenfions, than thofe of more particular felf- 
evident Propofitions 5 and therefore 'tis longer before they krc 
admitted and affented toby the growing Underftanding. And as 
to the Ufefulnefs of thefe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will 
not be found fo great as is generally conceived, when it comes 
in its due Place to be more fully confidered. 

§. 21. But we have not yet done with Affent- nefeM xims 
ing to Propofitions at firfl hearing and tmderfiand- notbtin^ 
ing their Terms ; *tis fit we firft take notice. That kniywn fame- 
this, inftead of being a Mark that they are In- timsy till pro* 
nate, is a Proof of the contrary : fince it fup- pefed^ proves 
pofes, that feveral, who underftand and know them not In'- 
other Things, are ignorant of thefe Principles, * »«/*. 
'til! they are propofed to them ; and that one may 
6'e unacquainted with thefe Truths, 'till he hears them from 
others. For if they were Innate, what need they be propofed 
in order to gaining Aflent; when, by being in the Underftand- 
ing, by a natural and original -Impreifion, (if there were any 
fuch) they could not but*be known before ? Or doth the Pro-, 
pofing them, print them clearer in the Mind than Nature did ? 
If fo, then the Confequence will be. That a Man knows them 
better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. 
Whence it will follow. That thefe Principles may be made 
-more evident to us by others Teaching, than Nature has made 
them by Impreflion ; which will ill agree with the Opinion of 
•Innate rrinciples, and give but little Authority to them ; but, 
on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This 
cannot be denied, that Men grow firft acquainted with many 
of thefe felf-evident Truths, upon their being propofed : But 
it is clear, that whofoever does fo, finds in himfelf, that he 
then begins to know a Propofition, which he knew not be- 
fore 5 and which, from thenceforth, he never queftions j not 
becaufe it was Innate-, but becaufe the Confideration of the 
Nature of the Things contained in thofe Words, would not 
fufFer him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever he is 
brought to refleft on them. And if whatever is affented to at 
' B 4 firft 
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fijcft heading apd landerftaQfltng the Terms, muft pafs for ai| 
Innate Principle, every well-grounded Obfervation dra:wn from 
Particulars into a general Rule, muft be Innate, When yet it 
is certain, tba<t not all, but only fagacious Heads light at firft 
on thefe Obfervations, and reduce them into general Propofir 
tions, not Innate, bu( coUeded from a preceding Acquaintance, 
$uid Refleilion on particular Inftanccs. Thefe, when obfcrving 
Men have made them, unobferving Men, when they are pro-c 
pofed to them» cannot r^fufe their AiTent to. 

4. 22. If it be faid, the IJnderftanding hath 
IfmfUciily an implicit Knowkdg^ of thefe Principles, but 

Jkno^nkefoTi j^^^ ^^ explicit, before this firft hearing, (as| 
fropojing; /g. ^^ ^^^ ^jjQ ^jlj fay. That they are in the 

n^s, that the Underftanding before they are known) it will 
Mind u calfa' t « « *^ • % -^ % A • < i 

ble of uw^- ^^ ^^^^ ^^ conceive what is meant by a Principle 
Jigndingthem^ imnrinted on the Underft^nding implicitly; 
ff»* flff fg^ifi^t unlefs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 
nothing. underftandifig and affenting firmly to fucb Pror- 

pofltions. And thus all mathematical Peinon« 
ftrations.^ asi well as firft Principles, muft be received as native 
Impreffions on the Mind : Which I fear they will fcarcc allow 
^em to be, who find it harder to demonftrate a Pi-opofition, 
than aff^nt to it when demonftrated. And few Mathematician^ 
will be forw^d to believe, that all the Piagrams they have 
^rawn, were but Copies of thofe Innate Chara<^ei8 whidi Na^ 
ture had engraven upon their Minds. 

_. §. 23, There is, I fear, this farther Weak^ 

^yjjl^^!^^^^ ne/s in the foregoing Argument, which would 
■ Ja^l^^ perfuade us, that therefore thofe Maxims are to 
% is ^'a ^ thought Innate, which Men admit at firft 
fai/eSiMojs^ bearing, becaufe they aflent to Propofitionsi^ 
t/^» ofnp^^ whiijh they are not taught, por do receive fronpi 
cedent Teaci^ the force of any Argument or Demonftration,^ 
ing^ but a bare Explication or Underftanding of the 

Terms. Under which, there feems to me tq 
lie t'ns Fallacy, That Men are fuppofed not to be ta^gh^ 
nor to learn any thing de novo -y when, in truth, they ar? 
taught, and do learn fomething they lyere ignorant of be« 
fore^ For firfi it is evident^ they have learned the Tcr^ls, 
and their Signification; neither of which was born with them. 
But this is not ail the acquired Knowledge in the Cafe : The 
Jdfas themfelves, about which the Propoiition is, are not born 
with them, no inore th^n their Names, but got afterwards. So 
that in 9U Propofitions that ^e a^ent^ ^0 at firft hearing, the 

Term% 
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Terms of the Propofition, their flandipg for fuch Idem^, and 
^be Ideas themfelves that they ftand for, being neither of thetn 
Innate ; I woul4 &in know what there is remaining in fucl^ 
Propofitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly have any 
one name that Propoiltian, whofe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, 
gnd learn their appropriated Connexion one with another; 
and then to Propoutions,^ made in fuch Terms, whofe Signi-. 
fixation we have lesgrnt, and wherein the Aereement or 
Pifagreement we can perceive in pur Ideasy when put to-* 
gether, is expreiled, we at iirft hearing aflfenti though tQ 
bt^er Propofitions, in themfelves as certain ^nd evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas^ not fo foon or fp eafily got, we 
are at the (^m^ time no way capable of aflentine. For 
(hough a Child quickly aflents to this Proppfition, vV^ am 
jtppk is not Fire^ when, by familiar Acquaintance, he ha^ got 
the Idea^ of thofe two different things diftin<Sly imprinted 
Qti his Mind, and has learnt thsit the Names Apple and Fire 
ftand for them j yet it will be fome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the fame Child will affent to this Propofition, That k i$ 
impoffibk for the fame Thing to bey and not fo bey becaufe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eafy to be learnt, yet the 
Signification of them being more large, comprehenuve, and 
^bftraft, than of the Names annexeji to thofe fenfible things th^ 
Child hath to dp with, it is longer before he learns their precifc 
Meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
jhofe general Ideas tl^ey ftai^d for. 'Till that be done, you will 
in vaiii endeavour to make any Child aflent to a Propofition 
made up of fuch ge^ieral Terms : But as foon as ever he has got 
thofe JdeaSy and learned their Names, he forwardly clofes with 
the one, as well as the other of the forementioned Propofitions, 
and with both for the fame Reafon^ viz, becaufe he finds the 
fdeas he has in his Mind to agree or difagree, according as the 
Words Handing ror them, are affirmed or denied one of another 
in the Propofition. But if Propofitions be brought to him in 
Word?, which ftand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind j to 
fuch Propofitions, however evidently true or falfe in themfelves, 
he affords neither Affent nor Diffent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Signs of 
pur IdeaSy we cannot but affeht tp them, as they correfpond to 
thofe Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the fliew- 
ing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, 
and the Grounds of feveral Degrees of Aflent, being the Bufi- 
(lefs of the following Difcourfe^ it may (uffice to have only 

touched' 
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touched on it here, as one Reafon that made me doubt of thofe 
Innate. Principles. 

AV Innate, §! ?):, T° <:on<:\yx&t this Argument of Uni~ 

becaufe not 'oerfal Confenty 1 agree with thele Defenders of 

univer/ally Innate Principles, That if they are Innate, 
ajfented to, they muft needs have JJniverfal AJJknt* For that 

a Truth fhould be Innate, and yet not aflented 
to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 
and be ignorant of it, at the fame time. But then, by thefe 
Men's own Confeffion, they cannot be Innate ; fince they arc 
jiot affented to by thofe who underftand not the Terms, nor by 
a great Part of thofe who do underftand them, but have yet 
never heard nor thought of thofe Propofitions ; which, I think, 
is at leaft one half of Mankind. But. were the Number far 
lefs, it would be enough todettroy Univerfal ^JJinty and thereby 
{hew thefe Propofitions not to be innate, if Children alone were 
ignorant of them. 

Th f M ' §• ^5* ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ not be accufed to ar- 

mtthe firfi'" S"^ ^^^"^ ^^^ Thoughts of Infants, which are 
known! unknown to us, and to conclude from what 

pafles in their Underftand rngs before they exprefs 
it ; I fay next. That thefe. two general Propofitions are not the 
Truths that firft poffefs the Minds of Children ; nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions ; which, if they 
were Innate, they muft needs be. Whether we can determine 
it or no, it matters not ; there is certainly a Time when Chil- 
dren begin to think, and their Words and Aftions do affure m% 
that they do fo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, 
of Knowledge, of Aflent, can it rationally be fuppofcd, ^Key 
can be ignorant of thofe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 
were there any fuch ? Can it be imagined, with any Appear- 
ance of Reafon, That they perceive the Impreflions from 
things without, and be at the fame time ignorant of thofe Cha- 
ra6lcr3 Vv^hich Nature itfelf has taken care to ftamp within ? 
Can they receive and aflent to adventitious l^otions, afid be 
ignorant of thofe which are fuppofed woven into the very 
Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Cha- 
rafters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired 
Knowledge, and future Reafonings ? This would be, to make 
Nature take pains to no Purpofe ; or, at leaft, to write very 
ill ; fince its Charafters could not be read by thofe Eyes, 
which faw other things very well ; and thofe are very ill fup- 
pofed the cleareft Parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all 
our Knowledge, which arc npt firft known, and without 

whicjh 
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which the undoubted Knowledge of feveral other Things may 
be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurfe that feeds 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackamoor it is 
afraid of; that the fVormfeed ox MuflardiX. refufes, is not the 
^pple or Sugar it cries for ; this it is certainly and undoubtedly 
aiiured of: But will any one fay, it is by virtue of this Prin- 
ciple, That it is impojUiblefor the fame Thing to be, and net to he, that 
It fo firmly affents to thefe, and other Parts of its Knowledge ? 
Or that tne Child has any Notion or Apprehenfion of that 
Propofition at an Age, wherein yet, 'tis plain, it knows a great 
many other Truths ? He that will fay, Children join thefe ge- 
neral abftraft Speculations with their Sucking-bottles and their 
Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juftice, be thought to have more 
Paffion and Zeal for his Opinion, but lef§ Sincerity and Truth^ 
than one of that Age. 

§. 26. Though therefore there be feveral ge^ 
neral Propofitions, that meet with conftant and -^^fi w^ *** 
ready Aflent, as foon as propofed to Men grown **^'* 
up, who have attained the Ufe of more general 
and abftrafi: Ideas, and Names ftanding for them ; yet they 
not being to be found in thofe of tender Years, who neverthe- 
lefs know other Things, they cannot pretend to univerfal Af- 
fent of intelligent Perfons, and fo by no Means can be fuppofed 
Innate : It being impoflible. That any Truth which is Innate 
(if there were any fuch) fhould be unknown, at leaft to any 
one who knows any thing elfe. Since, if they are Innate 
Truths, they muft be Innate Thoughts ; there being nothing a 
Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby 
it is evident, if there be any Innate Truths in the Afindj they 
muji necejfarily he the firj} of any thought on \ the firft that ap- 
pear there, 

§. 27. That the general Maxims we are dif- ^^^ innate 
courfmg of, are not known to Children^ Ideots, hecaufethtt 
and a great Part of Mankind, we have already appear leafi 
fufficiently proved \ whereby it is evident, they cwhere 'what is 
have not an univerfal Aflent, nor are general Innate Jhrws 
Impreflions, But there is this farther Argu- itfelf clearefl^ 
ment in it againft their being Innate, That thefe 
Charafters, if they were native and original Impreffions, fhould 
appear faireft and cleareit in thofe Performs in whom yet we find 
no Footfteps of them : And 'tis, in my Opinion, a ftrong Pre- 
fumption, that they are not Innate; fihce they are leaft known 
to thofe, in whom, if they were Innate, they muft needs exert 
themfelve? with mpft Force and Vigour. For Children, IdeotSy 

Sava^es^ 
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Sflvagesy and IlHurate People, being of all others the Icaft cor^ 
rupted by Cuftom, or borrowed Opinions ; Learning and £du« 
^ration having not caft their native Thoughts into new Moulds, 
Iior, by fupennducine foreign and ftudiedDodlrines, confounded 
thofe fair Characters Nature had written there; one mi^ht rea-* 
fonably imagine, that in their Minds thefe Innate Notions 
ihould lie open fairly to every one's View, as 'tis certain the 
Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be expected, that 
thefe Principles fhould be perfectly known to Naturals, which 
being ftamped immediately on the Soul (as thefe Men fuppofe) 
can have no Dependance on the Conftitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only confeiTed DiiFerence between them and others, 
One would think, according to thefe Men's Principles, that all 
thefe native Beams of Light (were there any fuch) fhould in 
thofe, who have no Referves, no Arts of Concealment, fhine 
out in their full Luftre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 
tieing there, than we are of their Love of Pleafure, and Ab« 
horrence of Pain, But alas, amongft Children^ IdeotSy Sava^ 
gesy and the grofsly IlUteratey what genefal Maxims are to be 
found ? what univerfal Principles of Knowledge? Their No-r 
tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thofe ObjeAs 
they have had moft to do with, and which have made uppn 
their Senfes the frequented and ftrongeft Impreflions. A Child 
knows his Nurfe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
of a little more advanced Age : And a young Savage has, per- 
haps, his Head filled with L»ove and Hunting, according to 
the Faihion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expe£t thefe abftraft 
Maxims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fbar, find 
himfelf mi{):aken. Such kind of general Propofitions are feldom 
mentioned In the Huts of Indians^ much lefs are they to be 
found in the Thoughts of Children^ or any Impreffions of theni 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Bufi- 
nefs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuilom- 
ed to that fort of Converfation or Learning, where Difputes are 
frequent : Thefe Maxims being fuited to artificial Argumenta- 
tion, and ufeful for Convidion ^ but not much conducing to the 
Difcovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But of 
their fmall Ufe for the Improvement of Knowledge,! ihall have 
Occafion to fpeak more at large, /• 4, c. 7. 
Recaiitula- ^* ^^' ^ ^^^ ^^^ bow abfurd this may 

timi, " ^^^ ^^ ^^ Maflers of Demonflration : And 
probably, it will hardly down with any body at 
firfl hearing. I mufl therefore beg a little Truce with Pre- 
judice, 
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jiidice, and the Forbearance of Cenfure, 'till I have been hcari 
out in the Sequel of this Difcourfe, being very willing to fub- 
mit to better Judgments. And fmce I impartially fearch after 
Truth, I flisdl not be forry to be convinced that I have been 
too fond of my own Notions ; which I confefs we are all ap't 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads 
^ith them, 

' Upon the whole Matter, I cannot fee any Ground to think 
thefe two famed fpeculative Maxims Innate ; fince they arc 
not univerfally aflbnted to ; and the Affent they fo generally 
find', is no other than what feveral Propofttions, not allowea 
to be Innate, equally partake in with them \ and fince the 
Affent that is giyen them, is produced another wiiy, and comd3 
not from natural Infcription, jis I doubt not but to make ap- 
pear in the following Difcourfe. And if thefe Jirji Principles 
tf Knowledge and Science are foufid not fo he Innate^ no other 
'Jpeculative Maxims can*(l fuppofe) with better Right pretend t$ 
befi. 



CHAP. III. 

1^0 Innate PraBical Principles. 

§. 1,'TF thofe fpeciilativc Maxims, whereof Vo moral 
I we difcourfed in the foregoing Chapter, Principles fi 
-*- have not an aftual univerfal Affent elenrandjh 
from all Mankind, as we there proved, it is generally re-- 
much more vifible concerning PraSfical Prtn- ^"'"^d as the 
ciplesy that they conujbort of an univerfal Recep-^ fuSve 
tion: And I think it will be hard to inftance jl^^jj^ 
any one moral Rule which can pretend to fo ge- ' 

neral and ready an Afleht as, fyhat isj is ; or to be fo manifeil 
^ Truth as this. That it is impojjible for the fame Thing to ie, 
'and not to he. Whereby it is evident, that they are farther re- 
moved from a Title to be Innate; and the doubt of their being 
native Imprefliohs on the'Mihd, is fti-onger againft thefe moral 
Principles than the other. Not that it bringa their Truth at all 
in queftion : They ^re equally true, though not equally evident^ 
Thofe fpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them : 
But moral Principles require Reafoning and Difcourfe, and 
fome Exercife of the Mind, to difcover the Certainty of their 
Truth. They lie not open w natuial Gbaraftcrs -cngmyen on 
% tfa« 
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the Mind ; which, if any fuch were, they muft needs be vifibld 
by themfelves, and by, their own Light be certain and knowri 
to every body* But this is no Derogation to their Truth and 
Certainty, no more than it is to the IVuth or Certainty of the 
three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, be- 
caufe it is not fo evident, as the tVhole is bigger than a Part^ 
nor fo apt to be aflented to at fir ft hearing. It may fufiicie, that 
thefe moral Rules are capable of Demonftration j and therefore 
it is our own Fault, if we come not to a certain Knowledge of 
them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are o^ them, 
and the Slownefs of Affent wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeft Proofs that they are not Innate, and fuch as offer them- 
felves to their View without fearching. 
p • 7 >y §'2. Whether there be any fuch moral Prin- 

/Teot'^ned ^^P^^^> wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to 
£u^Fri^^L ^"y> ^^^ ^^^^ \it^Ti but moderately converfant 
by all Meru ^" ^^ Hiftory of Mankind, and looked abroad 
beyond the Smoke of their own Chimneys. 
Where is that praftical Truth, that is univerfally received 
without Doubt or Queftion, as it muft be, if Innate ? Jujlice^ 
^nd keeping of Contrails, is that which mojl Menfeem to agree 
in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend itfelf 
to the Dens of Thievesj and the Confederacies of the 
greateft Villains ; and they who have gone fartheft towards 
the putting off of Humanity itfelf, keep Faith and Rules of Ju- 
ftice one with another. 1 grant that Out- laws themfelves do 
this one amongft another j but *tis without receiving thefe 
as the Innate Laws of Nature. They praftife them as Ruled 
of Convenience within their own Communities : But it is im- 
poflible to conceive, that he embraces Juftice as a pra<Slical 
Principle, who acts fairly with his fellow Highwaymen, and 
at the fame Time plunders or kills the next honeft Man he 
meets with, Juftice and Truth are the common Ties of So- 
ciety ; and therefore, even Out-laws and Robbers, who break 
with all the World befides, muft keep Faith and Rules of 
Equity amongft themfelves, or elfe.they cannot hold together* 
But will any one fay. That thpfc that live by Fraud and Rapine, 
have Innate Principles of Truth and Juftice which they allow 
and aflSnt to ? 

Ob' €t §• 3' P^'^^P^ ^^ ^'^^ ^^ urged. That the tacti 

cr-Lf^jt J 4IF^^'^ ^f ^^^^^ Minds agrees to what their Praflice 
thmin'lheh . ^^'^^^:^^^'^^- I ^n(w^i', Firji, I have always 
France 'yet thought the Aftions of" Men the beft Interprc- 
tbey admit them in their Thoughts^ anfwend, 

ters 
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ters of their Thoughts. But fince it is certain, that mod 
Men's Praftices, and fome Men's open Profeflions, have either 
queflioned or denied* thefe Principles, it is impoflible to eftablifli 
an univerfal Confent,. (though we flbould look for it onl/ 
amongft grown Men) without which it is impoiSble to con- 
clude them Innate. Secondly ^ 'Tis very ftrange and unreafon- 
able, to fuppofe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only 
in Contemplation. Praftical Principles derived from Nature 
are there for Operation, and muft produce Conformity of Ac- 
tion, not barely fpeculative Affent to their Truth, or elfe they 
are in vain diftinguiihed from fpeculative Maxims. Nature, I 
confefs, has put into Man a Defire of Happinefs, and an Aver- 
(ion to Mifery : Thefe indeed are Innate Prafliical Principles, 
which (as Pradical Principles ought) do continue conftantly to 
operate and influence all our Actions without ceafing : Thefe 
may be obferved in all Perfons and all Ages, fteady and uni- 
verfal ; but thefe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 
Impreffions of Truth on the Underftanding. I deny not, that 
there arc natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men ; 
and that, from the very fifft Inftances of Senfeand Perception, 
there ?ire fome Things that are grateful, and others unwelcome 
to them ; fome Things that they incline to, and others that 
they fly : But this makes nothing for Innate Charafters on the 
Mind, which are to be the Principles of Knowledge, re- 
gulating our Praftice. Such natural Imprefllions on the Un- 
derftanding are fo far from being confirmed hereby, that 
this is an Argument againft them ; fince, if there were cer- 
tain Charafters imprinted by Nature on the Underftanding 
as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them conftantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledge, 
as we do thoie others on the Will and . Appetite j which 
never ceafe to be the conftant Springs and Motives of all our 
Aftions, to which we perpetually feel them ftrongly impelling 
us. 

§. 4. Another Reafon that makes me doubt of Moral Rules 
any Innate Pradical Principles, is. That I think ^^^^ ^ p^^^r 
there cannot any one moral Rule be propofedy where- ergo not In- 
of a Man may not jujily demand a Reafon : Which nate. 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abfurd, if they 
were Innate, or fo much as Self-evident ; which every Innate 
Principle muft needs be, and not need any Proof to afcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reafon to gain its Approbation. He 
would be thought void of common Senfe, who afked on the one 
fide, or on the other fide went to give, a Reafon, Tfhy it is im* 

poJfibU 
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,po£iblefor the fame Thing to be, aid not to he. It carries tis bwfl 
jLight and Evidence with it^ and needs no other Proof: He that 
Underftands the Terms^ aflents to it for its own Sake, or elfe 
nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to do it; But 
fhould that moft unfliaken Rulfe of Morality, and Foundation 
.of all Social Virtue, ^at one Jhould do as he would be done untOf 
be propofed to one who never heard it before, but yet i^ of Ca- 
pacity to underftand its Meaning, might he not without any 
Abfurdity aflc a Reafon why? And Were not he that propofed it 
bound to make oitt the Truth and Reafonablfcncfs of it to him ? 
Which plainly (hews it not to be Innate; fot if it were, it couM 
neither want nor receive any Proof; but muft needs (at lekft, 
as foon as he^rd and underftood) be received and aiTented to, as 
an unqueftionkble Truth, whidh a Man can by no means doubt 
of. So that the Truth of all thefb moral Rules plainly depends 
, upon fome other antecedent to them, and from which theyhiuft 
be deduced ; which could not be, if either they were Inhate, or 
fo much as Self-evident. 

§. 5. That Men fhould keep their Gompafts^ 

Inftance in is Certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora-^ 

keeping Coni^ lity. But yet, if a Chriftian, who has the View 

faSi. of ttappin<ift and Mifery in another Life, be 

afked why a Man muft keep his Word, he tvill 

five thii as a Reafon ; Becaufe Go<L Who hai the Power of 
IternalXife and Death, requires it of us. fiut if an Hohhift bd 
aflccd whyj he will anfwer, Becaufe the Publick requires it^ and 
the Liviathan will punilh you if you do not. And if one of 
the old Heathen Philofophers had'been alked, he would -hare 
anfwered, Becaufe it was diihoneft, below the Dignity of a 
Man, and oppofite to Virtue, the higheft Perfeftion of hurtan 
Nature, to do otherwife. 

§. 6.. Hence naturally flows the great Variety 
Virtue geiK" ^f Opinions concerning moral Rules, which 
d^iM^b^'r ^^ ^° ^ found among Men, according to the dif- 
\nnate ^hiu ferent Sorts of Happinefs they have a r rofpeft of^ 
becaufe pro' ^^ prcJpofe to themfelves : Which could not be if 
f table. Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 

in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God ^ 
I grant the Exiftence of God is fo many ways manifeft, and 
the Obedience we owe him fo congruous to the Light of Rea - 
fon, that a great Part of Mankind give teftimony to the LaW 
of Nature; but yet I think it muft be allowed, that feveral 
moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap-* 

probation^ 
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)^robation, without either knowii^ or admitting the tru6 
Ground of Morality ; which can only be the Will and Lav\^ 
of a God, who fees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniihinents, and Power enough to call to account the 
proudeft Offender. For God having, by an infeparable Con* 
nexion, joined Virtue and publick Hdppinefs together; and 
made the Praftice thereof neceflary to the Prefervation of So- 
ciety, and vifibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous Man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one Ihould, not only al^- 
low, but recommend, and magnify thofe Rules to others, from 
whofe Obfervance of them he i» fure to reap Advantage to 
himfelf. He may, out of Intereft, as well as Convi&on, ctj 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on and prophaned^ 
he himfelf cannot be fafe nor fecure» This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which thefe 
Rules evidently have; yet it fhews that the outward Acknow 
ledgment Men pay to them in their Words, proves not that they 
are Innate Principles : Nay, it proves not fo much, as that Men 
iiflent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable 
Rules of their own Praftice ; fince we find that Self-Intercft, 
and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men own an 
outward Profeilion and Approbation of them, whofe A£Hon& 
fufficiently prove, that they very little confider the Lawgiver 
that prefcribed thefe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordained for the 
Punifhment of thofe that tranferefs them. 

§. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too Men^s AQknt 
much Sincerity to the Profeffions of moft Men, fninnce », 
but think their Anions to be the Interpreters of '^«^ f^ i^ 
their Thoughts, we ihall find that they have tf^ii^u 
no fuch internal Veneration for thefe Rules, nor **' ^7*^ ^ 
fo full a Perfuafion of their Certainty and Obli- ^T 
gation. The great Principle of Morality, 7i do ^^ 
as em would be done to^ is more commended than pra^bifed* 
But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, tbao^ 
to teach others, That it is no n!koral Rule, nor. obligatory^ 
would be thought Madnefs, and contrary to that Intereft 
Men facrifice to, when they break it themfelves. Perhaps 
Confcience will be urged as checking us for fuch Breaches, and 
fo the internal Obligation and Eftablifhment of the Rule b^ 
preferved. 

§. 8. To which I anfwer, That I doubt not, Con/cience m 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof of any 
Men may, by the fame way that they come to the Iftnate Moral 
Knowledge of other things, come to afTent to fe* ^'^* 
Vol. L C veral 
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veral moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obltgatioff* 
Others alfo may come to be of the fame Mind, from their 
Education^ Company, and Cuftoms of their Country ; which 
Perfuafionj however got ^ willferve to fet Confcience on wark\ which 
is nothing elfe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the 
moral Reaitude or Pravity of our own A<^ions, And if Con- 
fcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be 
Innate Principles; fince fome Men, with the fame Bent of 
Confcience, profecute what, others avoid. 

§. 9. But I cannot ice how any Men ihould 

Jnjiances of ^^^^ tranfgrefs thofe moral RuleSj with Confi-- 

^^^rj^ dence and Strenityy were they Innate, and ftamp- 

wMout Re* ^^ "P^" ^^^ Minds. View but an Army at the 

mor/t. " facking of a Town, and fee what Obfervation, 

or Senfe of moral Principles, or what Touch of 
Confcience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies^ Murders^ 
Rapesy are the Sports of Men fet at liberty from Punifhrne^t 
and Cenfure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thofe 
of the moft civilized People, amongft whom the expofing 
their Children, and leaving them in the Fields to periib by 
Want or wild Beafts, has been the Pra£tice, as little con- 
demned or fcrupled as the begetting them ? Do they not ftill, 
in fome Countries, put them into the fame Graves with 
their Motliers, if they die in Child-birth ; or difpatch them, if 
a pretended Aftrologer declares them to have unhappy Stars ? 
And are there not Places, where, at a certain Age, they kill, 
or expofe their Parents without any Remorfe at 2l ? In a Part 
iii Afia^ the Sick, when their Cafe comes to be thought def- 
perate, are carried out and laid on the Earth before they 
arc dead j and left there, expofed to Wind and Weather, to 

perifli without AiEftance or Pity, (a) It is fa- 
^^j^r " 'nilia't' among the Mingreliam^ a People pro(ef- 
pudy-^^^^;;^,/, jj^g ChrilHanity, to bury their Children aliv^. 
yIj Lamblri without fcruple. (b) There are Places where they 
.apud Tbeve- ^^^ '^^^^ ^^" Children, (c) The Caribbees were 
notyp. 38. « wont to geld their Children, on purpofe to fat 
^c) Vojfms dc and eat them, {d) And Garalajfo de la Vega tells 
Nili Origine, us of a People in Peru^ which were wont to fat 
r. iS, 19. and eat the Children they got on their Female 
(dJP.fdart. Captives, whom they kept as Concubines for 
Dec. I. that'purpofe ; and when they were paft breed- 

(e) Hift. des ]ng^ the Mothers themfelves were killed too and 
Incas, A 1. eaten, (e) The Virtues, whereby the Tououpi- 
'*'*'' nqmbos believed they merited Paradife, were 

Revenge, 
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Revenge, and eating abundance of their Enemies. They ha\'e 
hot fo much as a Name for God (f)^ and have no (f) Lery^ c. 
Religion, no Worlhip. The Saints, who are cano* 16, ? 16, 23 1 ; 
tiized amongft the Turii^ lead Lives, which one cannot with. 
Modeftjr relate. A remarkable Paffage to this purpofe out of 
the Voyage of Baumgartm^ which is a Book not every Day to 
be met with, I fhall fet down at large in the Language it is 
pablifhed in. Ibi {fc. prope Belbes in iEgypto) vidimus Jan£f urn 
itnum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumubs^ it a ut ex utero ma* 
trii prodiity nudum fedentem. Mos efty ut didicimuSy Mahome- 
tiftis, ut eosy qui amenies k^ fine ratione fitnty pro fanSlis colanl 
fcf venerentur. Infuper ^ eoSy qui cum diu vitam egerini inqui* 
natijjimamy voluntariam demum pcenitentiam ^ paupertatemy 
fanSiitate venerandos deputant, Ejufmodi vero ^enHs hominUfii 
iibertatem quondam effranem habenty domos quos volunt intrandiy 
edendiy hibendiy C5f quod majus ejiy concumbendi ; ex quo concubittt 
fi proles fecuta fuerity fimSia fimiliter habetur. His ergo homini^ 
i>us dum vivunty magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis vero vel tem-^ 
pla vel monumenta extruunt amplijfimay eofque contingere acfepelire 
maxima fortuna ducunt loco^ Audivlmus hac di£fa ^ dicenda 
per interpretem a Mucrelo nojiro, Infuper fanSium illumy quent 
eo loco vidimus y publicitus apprime commendariy eum ejfe honinem 
.fan£fum^ divinum ac integritate pracipuum ; eo quody nee fdemina" 
rum unquam ejjety nee puerorum^ fed tantummodo afellarum concu- 
bitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, I. 2. c. i. p. 73. 
More of the fame kind, concerning thefe precious Saints amongft 
the Ttirisy may be feen in Pietro delta ValUy in his Letter of 
the 25th oi January y 1616. Where then are thofe Innate 
Principles of Jufticc, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaftity ? Or, 
where is that univerfal Confent, that affures us there are fuch 
inbred Rules ? Murders in Duels, when Fafhion has made them 
honourable, are committed without Remorfe of Confcience : 
Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Cafe is the greateft 
Ignominy. And if 'we look abroad, to take a View of Men^ 
as they are, we (hall find, that they have Remorfe in one Place, 
for doing or omitting that, which others, in another Place^ 
think they merit by. 

* 5. 10. He that will carefully perufe.the Hiftory j^^^ ^^^^^ 
of Mankind, and look abroad into the feveral contrary prae^ 
Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency furvey tical Prin- 
their Aftions, will be able to fatisfy himfelf, that dples, 
there is fcarce that Principle of Morality to be 
named, or Rule of Virtue to be thought on (thofe only excepted 

G 2 thai 
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that are abfolutely neceflary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are negle£bd betwjxt diftinA Societies) which is 
not, fomewhere or other, (lighted and condemned by the gene* 
ral Fafhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by pradical 
Opinions and Rules of living, quite oppofite to others. 

^.11. Here, perhaps, 'twill be objeded, That, 
Wboli Naii' it is no Argument, that the Rule ts not known^ 
91U rejea ft* becaufe it is brekin. I grant the Otye^ion good, 
'veral Moral where Men, though they tranfgreis, yet difown 
RuUr. not the Law 5 where Fear of Shame, Ccnfurc, 

or Punifhment, carries the Mark of feme Awe 
it has upon them. But it is ampoffible to conceive, that a wboU 
Nation of Men fhould all tublickly rejeSf and renounce, what 
every one of them, certainly and mfallibly, knew to be a 
Law : For fo the^ muft, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their Minds, 'Tis poffible. Men may fometimes own Rules 
of Morality^ which, in their private Thoughts, they do not 
believe to be true, only to keep themfelves in Reputation and 
Efteem amongft thofe, who are perfuaded of their Obligation. 
Biit 'tis not to be imagined, that a whole Society of Men fliould 
publickly and profefledly difown, and caft oft a Rule, which 
they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain 
was a Law; nor be imorant, that all Men they (hould have ta 
do with, knew it to oe fuch: And therefore muft every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profefles himfelf void of Humanity; and one, 
who, confounding the known and natural. Meafures of Right 
and Wrong, cannot but be looked on as the profefied Enemy 
of their Peace and Happinefs. Whatever practical Principle is 
Innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juft and good« 
It is therefore little lefs than a Contradi£lion to fuppofe, that 
whole Nations of Men (hould, both in their Profefiions and 
Praif^ice, unanimoufly and univerfally give the Lye to what, by 
the moft invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be 
True, Right, and Good. This is enough to fatisfy us; that 
no practical Rule, which is any where univerfelly, and with 
publick Approbation or Allowance, tranfgrefied, can be foppo4> 
fed Innate, .fiut I have fomething further to add^ in anfwer to 
this Objedion. 

§• 12. The breaking of a Rule, fay you, is no Argument that 
it is unknown* I grant it: But t)kegeneralfyalbwea Breach 0/ it 
any where^ 1 fay, is a Proof that it is not Innate, For Example: 
Let us take any of thefe Rules, which being the moft obvious 
Deduflions of human Rejifon, and conformable to the natu- 
ral 
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ml Inclination of the greateft Part of Men, feweft People have 
had the Impudence to deny, or Inconftderation to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this ; IPa^ 
rentSyprefervi and cherijh your Children, When therefpre you 
fay. That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean ? Eitner, 
that it is an Inhate Principle, which upon all Occafions excites 
and direds the Adions of all Men : Or elfe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aflent to. But in neither of thefe Senfes is 
it Innate. Firjl^ That it is not a Principle which influences 
all Men's A£tions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited : Nor need we feck fo far as Mingrelia or Peru^ to 
find Inftances of fuch as negle6):, abufe, nay, and deftroy their 
Children ; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of 
ibme favage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that, 
it was a familiar and uncondemned PraAice amongft the Greeks 
and Romansy to expofe, without Pity or Remorfe, their inno- 
cent Infants. Secondly y That it is an Innate Truth, known 
to all Men, is alfo. falfe. For, Parents^ preferve jour ChUdren^ is 
So far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at i|Jl; it be* 
ing a Command, and not a Propofition, and fo not capable of 
Truth or Falihood. To make it capable of beine aflented to 
as true, it muft be reduced to fome fuch Propofition as this : 
// is the Duty of Parents to preferve their Children. But what 
Duty is, cannot be underftood without a Law; nor a Law be 
known, or fuppofed, without a Law-maker, or without Reward 
and Puni(hment: So that it is impoffible, that this, or any other 
praAical Principle fhould be Innate; f. e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without fuppofms the Ideas of God, of Law^ 
of Obligation, of Puniihment, of a Life after this. Innate. 
For. that Punifliment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule ; and confequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allowed Practice runs 
counter to it, is in it&lf evident. But thefe Ideas f which muft 
be all of them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be io) are fo far 
from being Innate, that *tis not every ftudious or thinking Man, 
much lefs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and diftin£k : And that one of them, which of all others 
feems moft likely to be Innate, is not fo, (I mean the Idea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, wiU appear very evident 
to any confidering Man* 

§• 13. From what has been faid, I think we may fafely con- 
clude, That, vtfb^iver pra£iical Rule is^ in any Placfy generally 
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and with Allotvance broken^ cannot be fuppofed Innate ; it bcr** 
ing impoflible that Men (hould, without ahame or Fear, con- 
fidently and fercnely break a Rule, which they could not but 
evidently know, that God had fet up, and would certainly 
punifh the Breach of (which they muft, if it were Innate) 
^o a degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranfgreffor, 
Without fuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be cer- 
tain that any thing is his Duty, Ignorance, or Doubt of the 
LaW) Hopes to efcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law- 
maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a prefent 
Appetite : But let any one fee the Fault, and the Rod by \t^ 
and with the Tranfgreffion, a Fire ready to punifli it ; a 
Pleafure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty vifibly held 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance, (for this muft be the 
Caf«, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then 
tell me. Whether it be poffible for People, with fuch a Pro-! 
fpe£t, fuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 
out Scruple, to offend againfl a Law, which they carry about 
them in ii^delible Charaders, and that ftares them in the Face 
ivhilft they are breaking it ? Whether Men, at the fame time 
^hat they feel in themfelves the imprinted £di£ts of an Omnir 
potent Law-maker, can with Affurancc and Gaiety flight an4 
trample under foot his moft facred Injun£Hons ? And lafHy^ 
Whether it be poflible, that whilft a Man thus opeply bids 
defiance to this Innate Law and Supreme Law-giver, all th<; 
By-flanders, yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 
ple, full of the fame Senfe both of the Law and Law-maker, 
iliould filently connive, without tcftifying their diflike, or 
layiiig the leaft blame on it? Principles of Aftions indeed 
there are lodged ia Men's Appetites, but thefe are fo far froni 
being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to their 
full Swing, they would carry Men to the ovey-turning of all 
Morality. Moral Laws are fet as a Curb and Ileflraint to thefe 
exorbitant Defires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
runifhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
^11 propofe to himfelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muft have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable Punifhment will attend the Breach of 
It. For, if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate^ 
Innate Principles are infiftcd on, and urged to no Purpofe ; 
Truth and Certainty (the things pretended ) arc not at all fecured 
by them : But Men are in the fame uncertain, floating Eftate 
^itb, as without thcqi. An evident ijjidubitablc Knowledge of 
' ' unayoidablQ 
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ttxuvoidable Punifliment, great enough to make the Tranfgref- 
Aon very uneligible, muft acconipanj an Innate Law ; unlefs, 
with an Innate Law, they can fuppofe an Innate Gofpel too. 
I would not here be miftaken, as if, becaufe I deny an Innate 
Law, I thought there were none but pofitivc Laws. There is 
a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a Law 
of Nature 5 between fomething imprinted on our Minds in 
their very Original, and fomething that we being ignorant of, 
may attam to the Knowledge of, by the Ufe and due Applica- 
tion of our natural Faculties. And I think they equally for- 
fake the Truth, who, running into contrary Extremes, either 
affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowabic 
by the Light of Nature, i. r. without the Help of pofitivc 
Revelation. 

§. 14. The Difference there is amongft Men 
in their pradlical Principles, is fo evident, that, I ^V^ '^\ 
think, I need fay no more to evince, that it will *''''"o^!«. % 
be impoflible to find any Innate moral Rules by J^^^f^^^ 
this Mark of general Affent : And 'tis enough to uj^t nJbJ 
make one fufpe<a, that the Suppofition of fuch ^^^ ^^^^ 
Innate Principles is but an Opinion taken up at 
pleafure ; fince thofe who talk fo confidently <5f them, are fo 
fparing to tell us which they are. This might with Juftice be 
expedied from thofe Men who lay ftrefs upon this Opinion : And 
it gives occafion to diftruft either their Knowledge or Charity, 
who declaring. That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 
yet fo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the Variety Men are diftrafted with. But, in truth, 
were there any fuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find fuch Innate Propofitions ftamped 
on their Minds, they would eafily be able to diftinguifh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them j and there would be nothing more eafy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num-» 
ber of our Fingers j and 'tis like then every Syftem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But fince nobody, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can - 
not blame thofe who doubt of thefe Innate Principles ; fince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are fuch Innatp 
Propofitions, do not tell us what they are. 'Tis eafy to fore- 
fee^ that if different Men of different Sefts fliould go about to 
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S^ive us a Lift of thofe Innate PraAical Principles, they would 
et down only fuch as fuited their diftinA Hypothecs, and were 
^t to fupport the Doi^nes of their particular Schools or 
Churches : A plain Evidence, that there are no fuch Innate 
Truths. Nay^ a great Part of Men are fo far from finding 
any fuch Innate tnoral Principles in themfelves, that by deny- 
ing Freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other 
|han bare Machines, they take away not only innate, but all 
inoral fLules wbatfoever, and leave not a Poflibility to believe 
any fuch, to thofe who cannot conceive, how any thing can 
be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon that 
Ground, they muft n^qcffarily rqeft all Principles of Virtue, 
who cannot put Morality and Aiechanifm tozithir\ which are not 
very eafy to be reconciled, or made confident. 
- . „ §• IS* When I had writ this, being informed 

frinctpUiiX' ^'^^'^> afligned thefe Innate Principles, I prc- 
pnimd. ' '^^ly conlulted him, hoping to find, in a Man 
of fo great Parts, fomething that might fatisfy 
me In this Point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In his 
Chapter de InflinHu Naturali^ p, 72. edit, 16^6. I met with 
theie fix Marks of his Notitia Communes: x. Prioritas, 2. /n- 
^ependentuf. 3, UniverfaStas, 4. Certitudo. 5. NecejfOas^ i. e* 
as he explains it, faciunt ad hominis confervattwum. 6* Modm 
conformations ff . i. e. Jffinfm nulla inierpojitd mora. And at the 
latter End of his little Treatife, D( Religione Laiciy he fays 
this of thefe Innate Principles : Jdeo ut nm uniufinrnfuis Rfli- 
gionis anfotio arffentur qu^e ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in 
ipfa m^nte CQ^Utia defcripta^ nullifque traditionibus^ Jive firiptisy 
five nonfcriptis^ obnoxi^Sy p. j. And, Feritates nojir^ Caiholica^ 
qu(e t^nquarfi indubia Dei effata inforo inferiori dejcript^. Thus 
having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or Common 
I^otions, and aflerted their being imprinted pn the Minds of 
Men by the |iand pf God, he proceeds to fet them down; and 
they are thefe: i, EJfe afiquod fupremum numen* 2. Numin iUttd 
(oU debere, 3. Firtfitem ciitupietate conjunSfam optimam effi rationetn, 
fultus dfvinh 4* Hefipifcmdum ejfe i peeeatif* 5* i)^i preemium 
pel paenam po/i h(inc vitam tranfa^^w- Though I allow thefe to 
be clear Truths, and fuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 
Creature can hardly avoid givin&r his Afient to; yet I think he 
is far from proving them Innate Imprcffions inforo interiori di-^ 
/criftiPn For J inuft tlike leave to o^ferve, 
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%. 16. Firfl^ That thefe isri Propofitions are either not all, 
or more than all, thofe common Notions writ on our Minda 
bv the Finger of God, if it were reafonable to believe any at 
all to be fo written : Since there are other Propofitions, which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juft a Pretence to fuch an 
Original, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as 
at leaft fome of thefe five he enumerates, viz. />« as thou 
tmtddift ie dme unU ; and perhaps, fbme hundreds of others, 
when well confidered. 

€.17. SecwuUyy That all his Marks are not to be found in 
each of his five Prc^ofitions, viz. his firfl, fecond, and third- 
Marks a^ee perfedly to neither of them ; and the firft, fe- 
cond^' third, fourth, and fixth Marks afi;ree but ill to his third, 
fourth, and fifth Propofitions, For belides that we are aflured 
from Hiftory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt 
or difbelieve fome or all of them ; I cannot fee how the third, 
viz. That Virtue Joined with Piety y is the beft Worftjip ofGiiiy can 
be an Innate Prmciple, when the Name, or Sound, Virtue^ is 
To hard to be underftood; liable to fo much Uncertainty in its 
Signification; and the Thing it ftands for, fo much contended 
«baut, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be 
but a very uncertain Rule of Human Pradice, and ferve but 
very little to the Cooduft of our Lives, and is therefore very 
unnt to be afSgned as an Innate Pradical Principle. 

§. 1 8. For let us confider this Propofition as to its Meaning, 
(for it is the Senfe, and not Sound, that is, and muft be the 
Principle or common Notion) viz. Virtne is the beft Worftnp of 
God\ I. e. is moft acceptable to him^ which if Virtue be taken, 
as moft commonly it is, for thofe A^lions, which, accord- 
ing to the different Opinions of ieveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propofition fo fiir from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be true. If Virtue be taken for Adiona 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule prefcjibed by God, 
which is the true and only Meafure of Virtue, when Virtue is 
ufed to fignify what is in its own Nature riebt and good; then 
this Propofition, That Virtue is the beft fVorftjip of God, will 
be moft true and certain, but of very little U fe in Human 
Life : Since it will amount to no more but this, viz^ That 
God is f leafed with the doing of what he commands ; which a 
Man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what 
it is that God doth command; and fo be as far from any Rule 
or Principle of his A&ions, as he was before. And I think 
very few will take a Propofition, which amounts to no more 
ll^ this* m. That God is pleafed with tl^ doing of wh^t he 
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himfblf commands; for an Innate Moral Principle writ on thd 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) fince 
it teaches fo little. Whofoever does fo, will have reafon to 
^hink Hundreds of Proportions, Innate Principles ; fince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
for fuch, which nobody yet ever put into that Rank of Innate 
Principles. 

§. 19. Nor is the fourth Propofition (vix^ Men muji repent 
tf their Sins) much more inftruftivc, till what thofe Anions 
are, that are meant by Sins, be fet down. For the Word Pec^ 
fota^ or Sinsy being put, as it Wu^Hy i^9 to iignify in general 
ill Anions, that will draw {^unimment upon the Doers, 
what great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ihoi^ld be forry, and ceafe to 4<> that which will bring Mif* 
chief upon us, without knowing what thofe particular Adions 
are, that will d^ fo? Indeed, thi^ -is a very true Propofition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thofe, who are 
fuppofed to have been taught, what A^ons in all kinds are 
* Sins 'y but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 
be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Ufe, if they were In- 
nate, unlefs the particular Meafures and Bounds of ^U Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Men's Minds, and weic In- 
nate Principles alfo ^ which, I thinks is very much to be 
doubted. And therefpre, I imagine, it will fcarce ieem poifible, 
chat God fhould engrave Principles in Men's Minds, in Words 
iii uncertain Signification, fuch as Virtues and Sins^ which, 
amongft different Men, ftand for different Things : Nay, it 
cannot be fuppofed to be in Words at all ; which, being in moft 
©f thefe Principles very general Names, cannot be underflood, 
^ut by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical Inftances, the Meafures muil be taken from 
the Knowledge of the A6tions thcmfclves, and the Rules of 
fhem, abflraded frpm Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge 
pf Names ; which Rules a Man muft know, what Language fo-r 
pver he chance to learn, whether Englijh or Japan^ or if he 
ihould learn no Language at all, or never fhoald Underfland tho 
fjfe of Words, as happens in the Cafe of dumb and deaf Men, 
When it Ihall be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or 
vntaught by the Laws and Cuftoms of their Country, know that 
It is part of the Worfhip of God, Not to kill another Man $ Not 
to know more Women than one ; Not to procure Abortion 5 
t^ot to expofe their Children ; Not to take from another what 
is his, tho' we want it ourfelves, but, on the contrary, relieve 
and fupply bis Wants \ aj^d whCA^Y^f we have done the con« 

trary^ 
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firary, we ought to repent, be ferry, and rcfolve to dp fo no 
niorc : When, I fay, all Men fliall be proved aftually to knomr 
and allow all thefe and a thoufand other fuch Rules, all which 
pome under thefe two general Words made ufe of above, viz. 
Vtrtute$ £sf Peccataj Virtues and SinSy there will be more Reafoit 
for admitting thefe and the like, for common Notions and Prac- 
tical Principles ; yet, after all, univerfal Confent (were there ^ 
any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof 
may be attained otherwife, would fcarce prove them to be In^ 
nate ; which is all I contend for. 

§. 20. >for will it be of much moment here 
to oiFer that very ready, but not very material Obj. Innate 
Anfwer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Principles may 
Morality, may^ hy Education and Cujhm^ and he cormfted^ 
the general Opinion of thofe amongft whom we <»5^w^««» 
converfe, he darkened^ and at laft quite worn out 
of the Minds of Men. Which Affertion of theirs, if true* 
quite takes away the Argument of univerfal Confent, by whicl^ 
this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved : 
unlefs thofe Men will think i^ reafon^ble, that their private 
Perfuafions, or that of their Party, fliould pafs for univerfal 
Confent : a Thing not unfrequently done, when Men, pre- 
jFuming themfelves to be the only Matters of right Reafon, caft 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reft of Mankind, as not worthy 
the reckoning. And then their Argument ftands thus : The 
Principles which all Mankind allow for trQe, are Innate; thofe 
that Men of right Reafon admit, are the Principles allowed 
by all Mankind ; we, and thofe of our Mind, are Men of Rea- 
fon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate ; which 
is a very pretty Way of arguing, and a fliort Cut to' In- 
fallibility. For otherwife it will be very hard to underftand^ 
how there be fome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge 
and agree in ; and yet there are none of thofe Principles ^ which 
are not by depraved Cujlom^ and ill Education blotted out of the 
Minds of many Men : Which is to fay. That all Men admit^ 
^ut yet many Men do deriy, and diffent from them. And in- 
deed the Suppofition of fuch firft Principles, will ferve us to very 
little Purpofe; and we fhall be as much at a lofs with, as with- 
out them, if they may, by any Human Power, fuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be al-r 
tered or loft in us: And notwithftanding all this Boaft of firft 
Principles and Innate Light, we fhall be as much in the Dark 
and Uncertainty, as if there were no fuch thing at all: It being 
^11 one, to have no Rule, and one that will vv^arp any way, 01* 
3 ' ' amongft 
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amongft various and contrary Rules, not to know which is the 
right. But concerning Innate Principles, I defire thefe Men 
to fay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuf- 
tom, be blurred and blotted out : If they cannot, we muft 
find them in all Mankind alike, and they piuft be clear in 
every body : And if they may fufFer Variation from adventi- 
tious Notions, we muft then find them cleareft and moft per- 
fptcuous neareft the Fountain, in Children ahd Illiterate 
People, who have received leaft Impreffion from foreign Opi- 
nions. Let them take which Side they pleafe, they will cer- 
tainly find it inconfiftent with viflble Matter of Fad, and 
daily Obfervation. 

§. 21* I eafily grant, that there are great 
Contrary Numbers of OptnionSy which, by Men of difte- 

PrincipUs in rent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 
the World. received and mbraud as fir 11 and unquejiionahk 
Princitlis\ many wbenef^ both for their Ab- 
furdity, as well as Oppofition one to another, it is impoJ/ibU 
JhouU be true. But yet all thofe Proportions, how remote fo^ 
ever from Reafon, are fo facred fomewhere or other, that Men 
even of good Underftanding in other Matters, will fooner 
part with their Lives, and whatever is deareft to them, than 
fufFer themfelves to doubt, or others to queftion, the Truth of 
them. 

§. 22. This, however ftrange it may feem, is 
Ho^ Men that which every Day's Experience connrms ; and 

commnly come will not,, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we 
hy their frin* confidcr the Ways and Steps by which it is brought 
ciples. about; ^nd how really it may come to pafs, that 

DoSfrineSy that have been derived from no better 
Original, than the Superftition of a Nurfe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Confent of 
Neighbours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or 
Morality. For fuch, who are careful (as they call it) to prin- 
ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of 
thofe Principles for them, which they believe in) inftil into the 
^unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underftanding, (for white 
Paper receives any Charafters) thofe Dodlrines they would have 
ihem retain and profefs. Thefe being taught them as foon as 
they have any Apprehenfion j and ftilT as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open ProfefTion, or tacit Confent, 
of all they have to do with ; or at leaft by thofe, of whofe Wif- 
dom. Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never 
fufFer thofe PropoiiUons to be otherwife oie^itioned, but as the 
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Bafis and FoUndatibn, on which they' build their Religion or 
Manners, come, by thefe Means, to have the Reputation of 
Unqueftionablej Self-evident, and Innate Truths, 

§. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, fo inftru6t- 
cd, are grown up, and refleft on their own Minds, they cannot 
find any thing more antient there, than thofe Opinions which 
were taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regi- 
fter of their Adions, or date the Time when any new Thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no fcruple to conclude. 
That thofe PropoJitionSy of whofe Knowledge they can find in them^ 
f elves no Original^ were certainly the Imprefs of God and Nature 
uton their Minds \ and not taught them by any one elfe. Thefe 
tney entertain and fubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 
Veneration ; jiot becaufe it is natural j nor do Children do it, 
where they are not fo taught; but becaufe, having been always 
fo educated, and having no Remembrance of the Beginning of 
this Refped, thejr think it is natural. 

§. 24. This will appear very likelv, and almoft unavoidable 
to come to pafs, if we conCder the r^ature of Mankind, and 
the Conftitution of Human Affairs ; wherein tnofl Men cannot 
live^ without employing their Time in the daily Labours of their 
Callings; nor be at quiet in their Minds j without fome Foundation 
or Principles to refi their Thoughts on* , There is fcarce any one 
fo floating and fuperficial in his Underftanding, who hatli not 
fome reverenced rropofitions, which are to him the Princi- 
ples on which he bottoms his Reafonings ; and by which he 
judgeth pf Truth and Falfliood, Right and Wrong ; which 
fome wanting Skill and Leifure, and others the Inclination, 
and fome being taught, that they ought not to examine; there 
are few to be found, who are not expofed by their Ignorance, 
Lazinefs, Educatiox>, or Precipitancy, to take them upon 
Truft. 

§. 25. This is evidently the Cafe of all Children and young 
Folk ; and Cuftom, a greater Power than Nature, feldom fail- 
ing to make them worship for Divine, what fhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and fubmit their Underftandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceflary Aflairs of Life, or hot in the purfuit of Pleafures, fliouW 
not ferioufly fit down to examine their own Tenets ; efpccially 
when one of their Principles is. That Principles ought not tQ 
be queftioned. And had Men Leifure, Parts, and Will, who 
is there almoft, that dare (hake the Foundations of all his paft 
Thoughts and AAions, and endure to bring upon himfelf the 
Shame of haying been a long time wholly in Miftake and Error \ 
5 Who 
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Who is there hardjr enough to contend with the Reproachj 
which is every where prepared for thofe who dare venture t6 
diffent from tne received Opinions of their Country or Party i 
And where is the Man t6 be.foutid, th^t can patiently prepare 
himfelf to bear the Name of Whimfical, Sceptical, or Atheift^ 
which he is fure to meet with, who does in the leaft fcruple 
any of the common Opinions ? And he will be much more 
afraid to queftion thofe Principles, when he (hall think them, 
as moft Men do, the Standards fet up by God in bis Mind^ 
to be the Rule and Touchflone of all other Opinions, And 
what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieft of all his own Thoughts, and the moft 
reverenced by others ? 

S. 26. It is cafy to imagine, how by thefe means it comes td 
pais, that Men worfhip the Idols that have been fet up in their 
Minds } grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 
quainted with there ; and ftamp the Chara^fers of Divinity upon 
jtbfurdities and Errors j become zealous Votaries to Bulls and 
Monkeys ; and contend too, fight, and die in Defence of their 
Opinions. Dum foks credit habendos effi Deos^ quos ipfe colii. 
For fince the reafoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoft 
conftantly, though not always warily nor wifely employed, 
would not know how to move, for want of a Foundation and 
Footing, in moft Men j who, through Lazinefs or Avocation, 
do not, or for want of Time, or true Helps, or for other 
Caufes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original ; 'tis natural lot 
them, and almoft unavoidable, to take up with fome borrowed 
Principles, which being reputed and prefumed to b* the evi- 
dent Proofs of other Things, are thought not to need any other 
Proof themfelves. Whoever fhall receive any of thefe into 
his Mind, and entertain them there, with the Reverence ufually 
paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them, but ac« 
cuftoming himfelf to believe them, becaufe they are to be be- 
lieved, may take up from his Education, and the Fafliions qf 
his Country, any Abfurdity for Innate Principles ; and by long 
poring on the fame Objedb, fo dim his Sight, as to take Mon- 
fters lodged in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deity^ 
and the Workmanfhip of his Hands. 

p . .7 §. 27. By this Progrefs, how many there are 

^^ai/^^ who arrive at Principles, which they believe In- 
mined. nate, may be eaiily obferved in the Variety of 

oppofite Principles held, and contended for, by 
all Sorts and Degrees of Men, And he that ihall deny this to be 

the 
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the Method^ wherein moft Men proceed to the AflTurance the^ 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 
haps, find it a hard Matter, any other Way to account for the 
contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently affert- 
ed, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to ieal virith 
their Blood. And indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any 
one's Principles can be queftioned. If they may, and ought to 
be examined, and tried ; I defire to know how Firft and Innate 
Principles can be tried ; or at leaft it is reafonable to demand 
the' Marks and Characflers, whereby the genuine Innate Prin* 
ciples may be diftinguiihed from others ; that fo, amidft the 
great Variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miftafces, in 
fo material a Point as this. When this is done, I ihall be ready 
to embrace fuch welcome and ufeful Proportions j and till then 
I may with Modefty doubt, fince I fear univerfal Confent, 
which is the only one produced, will fcarce prove a fufficient 
Mark to direft my Choice, and aflure mc of any Innate Prin- 
ciples. From what has been faid, I think it paft doubt, that 
there are no PraAical Principles wherein all Men agree ^ and 
therefore none Innate. 

C H A P. IV. 

Other Confiderations concerning Innate Principles^ 
both Speculative and PraSiical. 

§. I. yjr AD thofe, who would perfuade us p^^^^.j^^ ^^, 
W-§ that there are Innate Prmciples, not innate, unkfs 
-*• -*• taken them together in grofs ; but /^^y ideas bt 
cbnfidered, feparately, the Parts out of which . Innate. 
thofe Propofitions are made ; they isrould not, 
perhaps, have been fo forward to believe they were Innate : 
Since if the Ideas^ which made up thofe Truths, were not, it 
was impoflible, that the Propofitions, made up of them, fhould 
be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if 
the Uea be not Innate, there was a Time when the Mind was 
without thofe Principles; and then, they will not b^ Innate, but 
be derived from fome other Original. For, where the Idea 

them* 
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themfelves are n6t, there can be no Knowledge, no Aflent, Hd 
Mental or Verbal Proportions about them. 

*. a. If we will attjentively confider new-born 

HL f^''' Children, we fliall have little Reafon to think, 

p f^> ^^- that they bring many Ideas into the World with 

bom nuitb ^^ Hunger, and Thirft, and Warmth, and lome 
Childnn. Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 

there is not the leaft A|>pearance of anv fettled 
Ideas at all in them ; efpecially of Ideas^ anfwering the Terms 
which maie up thefe univerfal PropoJitionSj that are efteemed In*- 
nate Principles. One may perceive how, by Degrees, after- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they tet no more^ 
nor no other, than ^hat Experience, and the Obfervation of 
ThingSj that come in their Way, furniih them with ; which 
mieht be enough to fatisfy us, that they are not Original Cha- 
ra&rs, ftamped on the Mind. 

§. 3. // is impoffible fsr the fame Thing to fc, and not to Af, is 
certainly (if there be any fuch^ an Innate Principle. But can 
any one think, or will any one fav, that ImpoffhiUty and Identity 
are two Innate Ideas f Are they nich as all Mankind have, and 
bring into the World with them ? And are they thofe that are 
the hrft in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones i If 
they are Innate, they muft needs be To. Hath a Child an Idea 
of ImpoJJihility and Identity^ before it has of fFhite or Blacky 
Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Prin- 
ciple, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubbed on the Nipple 
hath not the fame Tafte that it ufed to receive from thence ? 
Is it the actual Knowledge of ImpoJfAile eji idem ejje^ ^ non ejfe^ 
that makes a Child diftinguifli between its Mother and a Stran- 
ger i or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other ? Or 
does the Mind regulate itfelf, and its Ai&nt, by Ideas that it 
never yet had ? CJr the Underftanding draw Conclufions from 
Principles, which it never yet knew or undcrftood ? The 
Names Impojftbility and Identity^ ftand for two Ideas^ fo far from 
being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great 
Care and Attention to form them right in our Underftandings. 
They are fo far from being brought into the World with us, 
fo remote from the Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that 
I believe, upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown 
Men want them. 

Identity, an I- §. 4. If Identity (to inftance in that alone) be 
desinot Innate, a native Impreflionj and confequently fo clear 

. and 
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" $nd obvious to us, that we muft needs know It etreh from our 
Cradles; I would gladly be refolved, by one of feven, or fcverity 
Years old. Whether a Man, being a Creature confifting of 
Soul ai^d Body, be the fame Man when his Body is changed ? 
Whether Eupicrbus and Pythagoras^ having had tne fame Soul, 
-were the fame Man, tho' they lived feveral Ages afunder? 
Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the fame Soul, were 
not the fame with both of them i Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Idea of Samenefs is net fo fettled and clear, as 
to deferve to be thought Innate m us. For if thofe Innate Ideas 
are not clear and diftin^l, fo as to be univerfally known, and 

. naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerfal and 
undoubted Truths 5 but will be the unavoidable Occafion of 
perpetual Uncertainty. For, I fuppofe, every one's Idea of 
Identity will not be the fame that Pythagoras and thoufands 
others of his Followers have : And which then fhall be the 
true ? Which Innate I Or are there two different Ideas pi Iden^ 
tityy both Innate ? 

§• 5. Nor let any otle think, that the Q^eftions I have here 
propofed about the Identity of 'Man, are bare, empty Specula- 
tions } which, if they we're, would be enough to fhew, that 
there was in the Underftandings of Men no Innate Idea o/'Iden- 
tity^ He that fliall, with a little Attention, refledl on the Re- 
furredlion, and confider, that Divine Juftice ihall bring to 
Judgment, at the laft Day, the very fame Perfons,. to be happy 
or miferable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, not eafy to refolve with himfelff what 
makes the fame Man, or wherein Identity confifis j and will 
not be forward to think he, and every one,* even Children 
themfelves, have naturally a clear Idea of it. 

§. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- ^r^^ig ^j 
maticks, vi%. That the Whole is bigger than a p^^ -^^ j^^ 
Part, This, I take it, is reckoned amongft . „ati Ideas. 
Innate Principles* I am fure it has as good a 
Title as any to be thought fo; which yet nobody can think it 
to be, when he confiders the Ideas it comprehends in it^ 
fflfole and Part, are perfedly relative j but the pofitive Ideas^ 
to which they properly and immediately belong, are Extenfion 
and Number, of which alone, PFh^Ie and Part are Relations. 
So that if iyhole and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenfion and 
Number muft be fo too; it being impoffible to have an Idea of 
a Relation, without haying any at all of the Thing to which ic 
belongs, and in which it is founded; Now, whether the .Minds 
of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenfion 
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and Number, I leave to be confidered by diofe, who ure Ckt 
Patrons of Innate Principles. ' 

§. 7. Ihat God is to be worflfippedj is, with- 
Idea 0/ WoT" out doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into 
Jhip, not In- the Mind of Man, and deferves the firft Place 
*^*^* amongft all PraSical Principles. But yet it can 

by no means be thought Innate, unlefs the Ideas 
of Gvd and fForJhip are Innate. That the Idea the Term Wor^ 
Jhip ftands for, is not in the Underftanding of Children, and a 
Character damped on the Mind in its iirit Original, I think, 
will be eafily granted by any one, that confiders how few there 
be amongft grown Men, who have a clear and diftinft Notion 
of it. And, I fuppofe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than to fay, that Children have this Pradical Principle 
Innate, That God is to be VDorJhipped\ and yet, that they know 
not what that Worihip of God is, which is their Duty. But 
to pafs by this. 

§• 8. If any Idea can be imagined Itmates, the 
Idea of God Idea of God may, of all others, for many Rca- 
not Innate, f^^s, be thought fo ; fince it is hard to conceive, 

how there fliould be Innate Moral Principles 
without an Innate Idea of a Deiiy. Without a Notion of a 
Law-maker, it is impoffible to have a Notion of a Law, and an 
Obligation to obferve it. Befides die Ariieifts taken notice of 
amongft the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of 

Hiftory, hath not Navigation difcovered, in thefe 
(a)Rhoeapnd later Ages, whole Nations at the Bay of Solda^ 
Tbe<vetiot,p,2. nia (a), in Brajil (b), in Boranday (c), and the 
(b) Jo. de he- Caribbee Iflands, ^c. amongft whom there was 
ry, c. 16. ^^ ^^ found no Notion of a God, no Religion ? 

Nicholaus del Techo, in Uteris ex Paraquariay de 
yz^Marttmert Caajguorum converfione^ has thefe Words, (d) Ri- 
t^rrv « 7 £ff ^^ ^^^ gentem nullum nomen habere^ quod Deum 
^^yT?T» {«f bmiinis animam Jignificety nulla faera ^habet, 
**'' nulla Idola. Thefe are Inftances of Nations 

O*uhigfon^, where uncultivated Nature has been left to itfdf, 
(d) Relatio wirtiout the Help of Letters and Difcrpline, and 
triplex de re- *he Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 
bus Indicis there are others to be found, who have enjoyed 
Caaiguartim thefe in a i^cry great mcafure, who yet, for 
^§. want of a due Application of riieir Tnought* 

this way, want the Idea and Knowledge of 
God. 'Twill, I doubt not, be a Surprize to others, as it was 
to me, to find the Siamites of tht« Nunarbcr. But for this, let 

^ them 
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therti confultthe King of Franci*s late Envoy thither (e), who 
gives no better Account of the Chinefe them- (e)LaLoa- 
felyes (f). And if we will not believe La Low here duRoy-^ 
ben^ the Miffionaries of China^ even the Jefuits *""^^ ^ S^- 
themfelves, the great Encomiafts of the Chinefe^ amjT.i.cp. 
do all to a Man agree, and will convince us, |' iS.«Ci20k 
that the Seft of the Literati^ or Learned^ keeping V "^ ^** 
to the old Religion of Chinas and the ruling Party 1^ j^ y^^^ j ^ 
there, are all of them Atheifls. [Vid. Navarettey t.zo. §. 4! 
in the CoUedion of Voyages, Vol. I. and Hijlo^ scc^ 2$J 
ria cultus Simnfium.'] And perhaps, if we fhould 
with Attention mixul the Lives and Difcourfeso^ People not. (b 
far off, we fhould have too much Reafon to feaf , that many, in 
more civilized Countries, have no very ftrong and clear Impref- 
fions of a Deity upon their Minds; and that the Complaints, of 
Atheifm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reafon. And 
tho' only fome profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly 
now, yet perhaps we fhould hear more than we do of it from 
others, did not the Fear of the Magiftrate's Sword, or their 
^Neighbours Cenfure, tie up People's Tongues 5 which, were 
the Apprehenftons of Punifhment or Shame taken away, would 
as openly proclaim their jiiheifmy as their Lives do. (2) 

^ ... - — - - - ■■ -- ■■ - ^-. ■ - - 

(2) On this Reafonine of the Author againfl Innate laeas^ great 
filame hath been laid ; becaafe it feems to invalidate an Argument 
commonly ufed to prove the Beinc; of a God, njiz, Univer/al Con* 
fent : To which our Author f aniwcrSj / think thai 
the Univerfal Confent of Mankind^ as to the Being t jf» ^" Third 
of a Gody amounts to thus muchy That the ^u^ftly greater Letter to the 
Majority of Mankind ha've in all Ages of the World Bijhop ^ 
aSually believed a God ; that the Majority of the re- Worcelter, 
maining Part have not actually dijbelieved it ; and /. 147, \3ck 
<onfequently thofe nuho have aSually oppofed the Belitf 
vf a Gody have tru^y been very fevj. So that comparing thofe that 
nave adually difbelieved, with thofe who have a&ually believed a 
God, their Number is fo inconfiderable, that in refpedt of this incom-^ 
parably greater Majority, of thofe who have owned the Belief of a 
God, It may be faid to be the Univerfal Confent of Mankiadi 

This is all the Univerfal Confent which Truth of Matter of Faft 
will allow ; and therefore all that can be made ufe of to prove a 
God. But if any one would extend it farther, add fpeak deceit-* 
' fully for God j if this Univerfality fhould be urged in a ftridt 
Senie, not for much the Majority, but for a general Confent, of 
every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries ; this would 
make it eithcrno Argument, or a perfedly ufelefs and unneceffary 
^ne. For if any one deny a God, fuch a perfed Univerfality of 

D « Confent 
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§. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a "Gcdy 
(whereof yet Hiftory tells us the contrary) it would not from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate, For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and fome few 
dark Notions of him ; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural ImpreiTions on the Mind, no more than theNames of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ftand 
for to be Innate; bccaufc the N&mcs of thofe Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are fo univerfally received and known amongft 
Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of fuch a Name, 
or the Abfence of fuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Ar- 
gument againft the Being of a God, any more than it would be 
a Proof that there was no Loadftone in the World, bccaufe a 
great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any fuch thing, 
nor a Name for it ; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diftinft and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 
Beings aboveus,becaufewe have no Ideas of fuch diftinft Species, 

or 

Confent is defboyed; and if nobody does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Atheifts ? 

I would crave Leave to aik your Lordlhip, Were there ever in the 
World any Atheifts or no ? li there were not, what need is there of 
raifin^ a Queftion about the Being of a God, when nobody quef- 
tions It? What need of provifional Arguments againft a Fault, from 
which Mankind are fo wholly free, and which, by an Uni'verfal 
Confent y they may be prefumed to be fecure from ? If you fay, (as 
I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheifts in the 
World, then your Lordftiip's Univer/al Confent reduces itfelf to 
only a great Majority ; and then make that Majority as great as yoa 
will, what I have faid in the Place quoted by your Lordfhip, leaves 
it in its full Force ; and I have not faid one Word that does in the 
leaft inroalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 
upon there, was to fliew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 
to vccf Purpofe it was fufficient, if there were but a \^{^ Number 
found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordfhip 
will allow there have been of profefled Atheifts ; for whatfocver is 
Innate, muft be Univerfal in the ftridleft Senfe. One Exception is 
a fufficient Proof againft it. So that all that I faid, and which was 
quite to another Purpofe, did not at all tend, nor can be raade ufe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on fuch an C/>x- 
'vcrfal Confent y as your Lordfhip, and all that build on it, muft ownj 
which is only a very difproportioned Majority : Such an Uni^erjj^ 
Confent my Argument there neither affirms nor requires to be lR*s 
' than you will be pleafed to allow it. Your Lordfhip therefore 
might, without any Prejudice to thofe Declarations of Good-wiU 
' and Favour you have for the Author of the EJfay of Human Utider- 
ftanding^ have fpared the mentioning his quoting Authors, that 
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or Names for them : For Men being furniflicd with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can fcarce avoid 
having fome kind of Ideas of thofe Things^ whofe Names thofe 
they converfe with have occafion frequently to mention tb them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatnefs, or 
fomcthing extraordinary; if Apprehenfion and Concernment ac- 
company at; if the Fear of abfolute and irrefiftible Power fet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the deeper, and 
{pread the farther ; efpecially if it be fuch an Idea as is agree- 
able to the common Light of Reafon, and naturally deducible 
from every Part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For . 
the vifible Marks of extraordinary Wifdom and Power appear 
fo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ferioufly refleft on them, cannot mifs the Dif- 
covery of z Deity: And the Influence that the Difcovery of fuch 
a Being muft neceflarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
pnce heard of it, is fo great, and carries fuch a Wejghtof Thought 

and 

arc ill Print, for Matters of Fad to quite another Purpofe,*tf/^w»g* 
a^ut to in'validate the Argument for a Deity, from the Vniverfal , 
Q«nfint of Mankind % fince he leaves that Uni'verfal Confent as entire 
and as large as yoa yourfelf do, or can own, or fuppofe it. But 
here I have no Reafon to he forty that your Lordihip has giyen me 
this Occafion for the Vindication of this Paffage of wf Book ; if there 
fhould be any one befides your Lordihip, who fhould fo far miftake it, 
as to think it in the leaft invalidates the Argument for a Qo^^from the 
Viii'oerfal Confent of Mankind, * 

But becaufe you quelHon the Credibility of thofe Authors I have 
quoted, which you fay ivere very ill chofen ; I will crave leave to 
fey. That he whom I relied on for his Tellimony concerning the 
Hotentots of Soldaniaj was no \eh a Man than an AmbafTadcnr from 
the Kiug oi England to the Great Mogul: Of whofe Relation, Mon- 
fieur Thevenot^ no ill Judge in the Cafe, had fo great an Efteem, that 
he was at the Pains to tranflate into French^ and publiih it in his 
(which is counted no injudicious) CoUedtion of Travels. But to 
intercede with your Lordihip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation ; Coorey an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could fpeak EngUJhy aiTured Mr. * Terry y ^ rn. , 
That they of Soldania had no God. But if he too ^ "^ * 
have the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope '^^^S'^P' V* 
vou will be a little njore favourable to a Divine of ^ ^^' 

he Church of England^ mow living, and admit of his Teitimony in 
Confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe^s, This worthy Gentleman, in the 
Relation of his Voyage to Suraty printed but two Years lince, ipeak- 
ing of the fame People, has thefe Words : f ^^CV +Af o * 
are funk even below Idolatry y are deftitute of both ' ' ^ »" 

eri^ and TempU^ and faving a littU Shew of He^ ^°^' ^' +^9- 

P 5 jmivf^ 
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a/id Communication with it, that it feems ftranger to mt^ that 
a whole Nation of Men ihould be any where found k brutifh as 
to want the Notion of a God, than that they (bould be without 
any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

§. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any Part 
of the World, to exprefs a fuperior, powerful, wife, invifible 
Being, the Suitablenefs of fuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reafon, and the Intereft Men will always have to men- 
tron it often, muft neceffarily fpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations : Though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name^ andfome imperfeSl and unfieady Notions^ con^ 
peyed thereby^ to the unthinking Part of Mankind, /rw^ not the 
Idea to be Innate ; but only that they, who mad^ the Difco- 
very, had made a right Ufe of their Reafon, thought matlirely of 
the Caufes of Things, and traced them to their Original ; from 
whom other lefs confidering People having once received fo im- 
portant a Notion, it could not eafily be loft again. 

§. II, This 

"" ■ " -» . 

joicing, fwhicb is made at the Full and iViwv Moon, have loft all kind of 
Religious Devotiw. Nature has fo richly provided for their Convenience 
in this Life, that they home drowned all Senfe of the God of it, and are 
gronvn quite carelefs of the next. 

But to provide againft the cleareft Evidence of Atheifm in thefe 
People, you fay. That the Account grven of them, makes them not fit t9 
bt a Standard for the-Senfe of Mankind, This, 1 think, may paw fof 
nothing, till fomebody be found, that makes them to be a Standard for 
the Senfe of Mankind, AH the Ufe I made of them was to ihew. 
That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Idea of a God. 
But to keep fomething like an Argument going (for what will not that 
do ?) you go near denying thofe Cafers to be Men. What clfe do 
thefe Words fignify? A People fo ftrangely bereft of common Senfe, that 
they ca» hardh be reckoned among Mankind, as appears by the beft Ac-^ 
founts of the Uafers of Soldania, l^c, I hope, if any of them wer« 
called Feter, James, or John, it would be paft fcruplc that they wen^ 
Men : However, Coumvee, JVe^ena, and Co^Jheda, and thofe others 
who had Names, that had no Places in your Nonsenclator, would hardly 
pafs Mufter with your Lordfhip. 

My Lord, I ihould not mention this, but that what you yourfelf fay 
here, niay be a Motive to you to con^der, That what you have laid 
fuch a Strefs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as 2i real Being,, 
emdthe SubjeSi of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diiiinguilhing 
of Species ; fince you yourfelf own that there may be Individuals, 
therein there is a commftn Nature nfiith a particular Subfiftence proper to 
each of them.; whereby you are fo little able to know of which of the 
Jlanks or Sorts they are, into which you fay God has ordered Beings^ 
^nd which he bath diftinguified by efjential Properties, that you are in 
dQOht whether thy ought to bei ndoned amonf^ Mankind or m^ 
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|. XI* This is all could be inferred from the Notion of a 
GOD, were it to be found univerfally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men erown to Ma- 
turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that \ which, if it be fufficient to prove the Idea of God In- 
nate^ will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate ; iince, I 
thinks it may be truly faid. That there is not a Perfon in the 
World who has a Notion of a God^ who has not alfo the Ide^ 
of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children 
ihould be placed in an Ifland where no Fire was^ they would 
certainly neither have any Notion of fuch a Thing, nor Name 
/or it^ how generally foever it were received, and known in 
all the World befides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenflons 
would be as far removed from any Name or Notion of a God* 
'till fome one amongft them had employed his Thoughts to 
enquire into the Conftitution and Caufes of Things, which 
would eafily lead him to the Notion of a God\ which having 
once taught to others, Reafon, and the natural Propenfity of 
.their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongft them. 

§• 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is fuitable to Suitable to 
the Goodnefs of Gody to imprint ^ upon the Minds GOD'/GW- 
. of Meuy Characters and Notions of himfelf and ^'ifi> that all . 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in ^^pould 
fo grand a Concernment; and alfo by that ^^^Y.^^Idea 
means, to fecure to himfelf the Homage and fj,^^^^^ 
Veneration due from fo intelligent a Qreature as i^^^nt^h 
Man ; and therefore he has done it. him.an/'wer^d. 

This Argument, if it be of any force, will 
prove much more than thofe, who ufe it in this Cafe, expeft 
fgom it. For, if we may conclude, that God hath done for 
Men, all that Men fliall judge is heft for them, becaufe it is 
fuitable to his Goodnefs fo to do, it will prove not only that 
God has imprinted on the Minds of Men an Idea of himfelf; 
but that he hath plainly ftamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that they ought 
to do in Obedience to bis Will ; and that he hath given them a 
Will and AfFe<^ions conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for Men, than that they fhould, in the 
Dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
^ did after God, ASls xvii. 27. than that their Wills fhould clafh 
* with their Underftandings,* and their Appetites crofs their Duty, 
The Romanifts fay, 'Tis beft for Men, and fo fuitable to the 

D4 Good.. 
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Goodnefe of God, that there (hould be an infallible Judge of 
Controverfies on Earth '; and therefore there is one : And li 
i)jr the fame Reafon, fay, 'Tis better for Men, that every Man 
himfelf fliould be infallible. I leave them to confider, wnctber, 
by the force of this Argument, they fhall think, that every 
Man is fo, I think it a very good Argument, To fay, the in- 
finitely wife God hath made it fo ; and therefore it is beiK 
But it feems to me a little tQO much Confidence of our own Wij^ 
domy to fajy I think it hejly and therefore God hath made it jo^ 
And in' the Matter in hand^ it will be in vain to argue from 
ifuch a Topick, that God hath done fo, when certain Experi- 
ence fhews us that he hath not. But the Goodnefs of God 
hath not been wapting to Men without fuch original Imprct 
fions of Knowledge, or Ideas ftamped on the Mind : Since he 
hath fiirnilhed Man with thofc Faculties, which will ferve fqr 
the fufficient Difcovery of all things rcquifite to the End of 
iuch a 3eing ; and I doubt not byt to fhew, that a Man, hj 
the right Ufe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 
nate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thofc 
Faculties of knowing, which be hath, was no more obliged, by 
his Goodnefs, to implant thofe Innate Notiojis in his Mino, 
than that haying given him Reafon, Hands, and Materials, 
he (hoiild build him Bridges, or Houfes, which foroe People 
in the World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, 
pr are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
Jdeas of Gody and Principles iaf Morality, or at leaft have b^it 
very ill ones. The Reafon in both Cafes being. That they 
never employed their J^arts, Faculties, and Powers ijiduftri- 

?ufly that way, but contented themfelvcs with the Opinions, 
'ainiops, and Things of their Countify,^ as they found them, 
jvithoiit looking any farther. Haid you or I been bom at the 
Bay of Soldeniay poffibly'our Thoughts and Notions had not 
exceeded thofe brutifh ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: 
And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated In 
Engkndy he had, perhaps, bfeen as knowing a Divine, and as 
godd a Mathematician, 'as any in it : The Diflference between 
him and a more; improved Englijhman lying barely in this, that 
the Exercife of hi* Faculties was bounded within the Ways. 
Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never direSed 
|o any other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any Idea 
pf a God, it was only becaufe he purfucd not thofe Thoughts 
{^at )vguld have led him to it. 

§? ?3f 
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§. 13. I grant. That if there were any Idea to be found «w- 
prtnted on the Minds of Men, we have Reafon 
to expeft itjhould he the Notion of his Maker ^ as Ideas ^/^OD 
a Mark GOD fet on his own Workmanfhip, 'various in dif-' 
to mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; aiid firent Men. 
that herein fliould appear the firft Inftances of 
liuman Knowledge. But how late is it before any fuch No- 
tion is difcoverable in Children ? And when we find it there, 
how much more does*it refemble the Opinion and Notion of 
the Teacher, than reprefent the true God ? He that Ihall ob- 
iferve in Children the Progrefs, whereby their Minds attain 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objefts they 
do firft, and moft familiarly converfe with, are thofe that 
make the firft Impreffions on their Underftandings : Nor will 
he find the leaft Footfteps of any other. It is eafy to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themfelves, only as they 
come to be acquainted with a greater variety of fenlible Ob- 
je<3:s, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories ; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and fcveral ways 
put them together. How by thefe means they come to frame 
in their Minds an Idea Men have of a Deity, I fhall hereafter 
fliew. 

§. 14. Can it be thought that the Ideas Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of himfelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we fee that in the fame Coun<^ 
try, under one and the fame Name, Men have far different^ 
nzfy often contrary and ificonjijient Ideas and Conceptions of 
Him? Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will fcarce prove 
an Innate Notion of him. 

§. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deiti could they 
Jiave, who acknowledged and worfliipped Hundreds.' Every 
Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, wjiere Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were e^f- 
cluded. To which if we ^dd their grofs Conceptions of Cor- 
poreity, expreflid ip their Images, and Reprefentations of their 
Deities ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Lufts, Quar- 
rels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 
Gods ; we Ihall have little reafon to think that the Heathen 
World^ I. e. the greateft Part of Mankind, had fuch Ideas of 
God in their Minds, as he himfelf, out of Care that they ihould 
not be ^iftaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
vcrfality of Confent, fo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreffions, 'twill be only this : That God imprintea on the 
^inds of sdl Men^ fpeaking the fame Language, a Narne for 

himfelf^ 
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hioilelf^ hvX not any Idea : Since thoTa People^ who agreed in 
the Name, had, at the fame time, far different Appreheniions 
about the Thing fignified. If they fay. That the Variety of 
Deitie?, worfliipped ty the Heathen World, were but figura- 
tive Waysof exprefling the feveral Attributes of that incompre- 
henfible Being, or feveral Parts of his Providence : I aafwer, 
what they might be in their Original, I will not here enquire j 
but that they were fo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no- 
body will affirm : And he that will confult the Voyage of the 
Biflaop of BeryUj c. 13. (not to mention other Teftimonies) will 
find that the Theology of the SiamiteSj profeffedly owns a Plu- 
rality of Gods: Or, as the Jibe de Choify more judicioufly re- 
marks, in his Journal du Voiag£ de Siam^ -iff, it confUb pro- 
perly in acknowledging no Goid at all. 

If it be faid. That fyife Men of all Nations came to have 
true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity 9/ the Deity ^ I grant 
it. But then this, 

Firji^ Excludes Univerfality of Confent in any Thing, but 
the Name ; for thofe Wife Men, being very few, perhaps one 
of a Thoufand, this Univerfality is very narrow. 

Secondly^ It feems to me plainly to prove, that the trueft and 
beft Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqui- 
led by Thought and Meditation, and a right Ufe of their Fa-. 
<nxlties: Since the wife and confiderate Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 
fon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things, 
whilft the lazy and inconiiderate Part of Men, making the far 
greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from com- 
mon Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating 
their Heads about them. And if it be a Reafon to think the 
Notion of God Innate^ becaufe all wife Men had it. Virtue too 
inuft be thought Innate, for that alfo wife Men have always 
bad. 

§. 16. This was evidently the Cafe of all Gentilifm : Nor 
hath, even amongft Jews^ Chrijiians^ -and MahometanSy who 
..ficknowledge but one God, this Doftrine, and the Care taken 
in thofe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a G O D, 
prevailed fo far as to make Men to have the fame, and true 
^Jdeas of him. How many, even amongft us, will be found 
>vpon Enquiry, to fancy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in 
* Heaven ; and to have many other abfurd .and unfit Concep- 
tions of him ? Chriflians as well as Turks have had whole 
Se^s owning, and contending earneftly for it, that the Deity 
^as corporeal, a|id of human Shape : And thoqgh we find 

3 f^^ 
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ftw amdDgft us, who pfofefi» diemfelves Aohriptnmfhius^ 

(though fome I have met with thsat own it) yet, I believe, he 

that will make it his BtnTmeiB, may find among^ the ignorant 

and uninftrufted Chpiftians, many of that Opinion. Talk bur 

with CouAtry-Peoplo, jdmoft of any Age j or young People, 

almoft of any Condition ; and yon fiiaU find, that though the 

Name of GC5Dbe frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notion* 

they apply this Naihe to, are fo odd, low, and pitiful, tbaC 

nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational Man ; 

much lefs that they were Charadefs writ by the Finger of God 

himfelf. Nor do I fee how it derogates nK>re from the Good^ 

nefs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurnifhed with fhefo 

/^(r£7i of himfelf, tharit that he hath feni us into the World with 

Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born With 

us. For beinz fitted with Faculties to attain thefe, it is Waat 

of Induftry and Confideration in us, aiid not of Bounty in him» 

if we have them not. 'Tis as certain, that there is a God, as 

that the oppofite Angles, made by the Interfedi^n of two 

ftraight Lines, are equal. There was never any rational CreahK 

ture, that fet himfelf fincerely to examine the Truth of thefe 

Propofitions, that could fail to aflent to them : Though yet it 

be paft doubt that there are many Meii, who, having not ap^ 

plied their Thoughts that Way, arc ignorant both of the one 

znA the other. If any 6tit think fit to call this (which is the 

utmoft of its Extent) Univerfal Confent, fuch an one I eafily 

allow ; But fuch an Univerfal Confent as this, proves not the 

Jd^a of God^ no more than it does the Idea of fuch Angles^ 

Innate. 

§.17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a If the Idea cf 
GUD be the moft natural Difcovery of human God he not 
Reafon, yet the Idea of Him is not Itmatey as, I /««^«» «» 
think, is evident from what has been faid ; I ima- f^^ffj 
gine there will fcaree be any other Idea found that f^PP^J^ ^''* 
Can pretend to it: Since if God had fet any Im- **^'' 
preffion, any Charadler on the Underftanding of Men, it is moft 
reafonable to expeft it (hould have been fome clear and uniform 
Idea of himfelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable tq 
receive fo incomprehenfible and infinite an Objedl. But out 
Minds being, at firil, void of that Idea^ which we are moft coh- 
terned to have, it h ajtrong Prefumption againji all other Innate 
ChardiSfers. I muft bwn, as far as I can obferve, I can find none^ 
and would be glad to be informed by any other, idea ofSut- 

§. 18. I confefs, there is another /^^^r which f once, not Ifi^- 
Wo«ld be of general Vfc for Marikind %o have, note, 
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AS it is of general Talk, as if they bad it j and that is the Idsa 
afSuhJlance^ which we neither have, nor can have, by Smja- 
tim Qt Reflexion. If Nature took care to provide us any Ideas^ 
we might well expeA they ihould be fuch, as by our own Facul- 
ties we cannot procure to ourfelves : But we fee on the con- 
trary, that fince by thofe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no fuch ckar Idea at all, 
. and therefore fignify nothing by the Word Subjiance^ but only 
an uncertain Suppofition of we know not what (i. e, of fome* 
tiling whereof we have no particular, diftind, pofitive) Jdea^ 
whicn we take to be the Subjiratuniy or Support of thofe Ideas ^ 
we do know. 

§. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either Speculative 
or Pra£fical Principles^ it may, with as much Probability, be 

faid, that a Man hath 100/. Sterling in his Poc* 
No Fropofi^ ^^^ ^^ yg^ jgj^.^j ^y^^^ j^^ j^^^ g-jj^gj. Penny, 

iZaTjinee ^^^^}Hl ^rown, or any other Coin, out of 
m Ideas are which the Sum is to be made up; as to thmk, 
Imnate. ^^^^ certain Propofitions are Innate, when the 

Ideas about which they are, can by, no means 
be fuppofed to be fo. The general Reception and Affent that 
is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ide^s exprefled in them 
arc Innate : For in many Cafes, however the Ideas came there, 
the Affent to Words exprefling the Agreement, or Difagree* 
ment of fuch Ideasy will neceffarily follow. Every one that 
Jbath a true Idea of God and Worjhipy will affent to this Pro- 
pofition, that God is to be worihipped, when expreiTed in a 
Language he underftands : And every rational Man, that hath 
not thought on it to-day, may be ready to alTent to this Pro* 
pofition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
fuppofed to want ope, or both of thofi^ Ideas to-day. for if 
wc will allow Savages, and moft Countrv-People, to have 
Ideas of God and JVorJhip (which Converfation with them wilj 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Childrei) 
can be fuppofed to have thofe Ide(^s\ which, therefore, thev 
inuft begin to have fome %vai^ or other \ and ther^ they wifl 
alfo begin to afleiit to that Propofition, and make very little 
queftion of it ever aftec. But fuch an Affent upon Hearing, 
|io more proves the Id^s to be Inqate, thafi it does, that one 
born blind (with Cataradls, which will be couched to-morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of tl>e Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel-? 
low; becaufe, when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly ailen( 
to this Propofition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 
Yeilpw, And therefore, if fuch an Affent upon Hearing cannqt 
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prove the Ideas Innate, it can much lefs the Propofitions made 
up of thofe Ideas, If they have any Innate Ideas^ I would be 
glad to be told what, and how many they are. 

§. 20. To which let me add; If there be any No Innatt 
Innate Ideas^ any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in the 
Mind does not aftually think on j they muft be Memory. 
lodged in the Memory, and from thence muft be 
brought into View by Remembrance j /, e, muft be known, 
when they are remembered, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unlefs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Confcioufnefs that it was known or perceived 
before : Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembered ; this Confcioufnefs of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that which diftinguifhes Re- 
membering from all other Ways of Thinking. Whatever Idea 
was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is cither an a£tual Perception, 
or elfe having been an adual Perception, is fo in the Mind, that 
by the Memory it can be made an adual Perception again. 
Whenever there is the aftual Perception of an Ide^ wimout 
Memory, the Idea appears perfeftly new and unknown before 
to the Underftanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into aftual View, it is with a Confcioufnefs, that it haa been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. 
Whether this be not fo, I appeal to every one's Obfervation : 
And then I defire an Inftance of an Idea^ pretended to be Innate, , 
which (before any ImprefEon of it, by Ways hereafter to be 
mentioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he 
had formerly known ; without which Confcioufnefs of a former 
Perception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea 
comes into the Mind without that Confcioufnefs, is not remem- 
bered, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be faid to be 
in the Mind before that Appearance. For what is not cither 
aflually in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at 
all, and is all one as if it never had De«n there. Suppofe a Child 
had the UCe of his Eyes till he knows and diftinguifhes Colours; 
but then Catarafts mut the Windows, and he is forty or fifty 
Years perfedly in the dark; and in that Time perfeftly lofes all 
Memory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the 
Cafe of a blind Man I once talked with, who loft his Sight by 
the Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion 
of Colours than one bom blind. I afk^ whether any one can fay^ 

t&i» 
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dtts Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one bom blind ? And I think nobody will fay, that either 
of them had in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His Ca- 
tarads are couqhed, and then he has the Ideas (which he re- 
members not) of Colours, de novoy by his rcftored Sight, con- 
veyed to his Mind, and that without any Confcioufnefs of a 
former Acquaintance. And thefe now he can revive, and call 
to mind in the Dark. In this Cafe, all thefe Ideas of Colours, 
which when out of View can be revived with a Confcioufnefs. 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are (aid 
to be in the Mind. The Ufe I make of this is, that whatever 
Idea beine not a^ually in View, is in the Mind, is there only 
by being in the Memory ; and if it be not in the Memory, it 
k not in the Mind ; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 
the Memory be brought into a£lual View, without a Percep- 
tion that it com^ out of the Memory, which is this, that it 
had been )ino9in before, and is now remembered. If there- 
fore there be any Innate Ideas^ they muft be in the Memory, 
or elfe no-.where in the Mind ; and if they be in the Memory, 
they can be revived without any.Impreffion from without-; and 
whenever they ace .brought into the Mind, they are remem- 
bered, i. e. they bring with them a .Perception of their not 
being wholly new to it. This being a conftant and diftin- 

fuiihing Difference between what is, and what is not in the 
lemory, or in the Mind ; That what is not in the Memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perf(?ftly new, and un- 
known before ; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is fuggefted by the Memory, appears not to be new, 
but the Mind finds it in itfelf, and. knows it was there before. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate Ideas in 
the Mind, before Impreffion from Senfation or Reflexion. I 
would fdkn meet with the Man, who, when he came to the Ufe 
of Reafon, or at any other Time, remembered any of them ; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. If 
^ny one will fay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are not in 
the Memory, I defire him to explain himfelf, and make what 
he fays intelligible. 

Principks not §• 21. Befides what I have already faid, there 
Innate^ be-^ is another Reafon, why I doubt, that neither 
^taiferf little thefe nor any other Principles are Innate. I 
XJfe^ or little that am fully perfuaded, that the infinitely wife 
Certainty. GOD made all Things in perfedk Wifdora, 

cannot fatisfy myfejf, why he fliould be fup- 
pofed to print, upon the Minds of Men, fome univerfal Pm- 

ciple%i 
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mfi^ ; whereof thofe that are pretended Innate, and concernSpt-- 
milatim^ are of no great Ufe ; and thofe that concern Praaice^ not 
Sdf "evident ; and neither of them dyiingui/hable from fome other 
^ruthsy not allowed to he Innate. For to what Purpofe ihould 
Charafters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of God, 
which are not clearer there than thofe which are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diftinguiihed from them ? If any one 
tbrnks there are fuch Innate Ideas and Propofitions, which, by, 
their Cleamef^ and Ufefulnefs, are diftinguifhable from all that 
is advenritious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 
Matter far him to tell us which they are ^ and then every one 
will be a fit Judge whether they be fo or no : Since, irthefc 
be fuch Innate Ideas and Impreffions, plainly different from all 
other Perceptions and |Cnowledge, every one will find it true 
in bimfelf. Of the Evidence of Side fuppofed Innate Maxims, 
I have ipoken already; of their Ufefulnefs I ihall haveoccafioa 
to fpeak more hereaf^r. 

§. 22» To conclude; Some Ideas forwardly ^ ^ 

offer themfelves to all Men's Underftandings j ^^"^Z. 
fome Sorts of Truths refult from any Ideas ^ as series depende 
foon as the Mind puts them into Propofitions : ^^^ tbedi/- 
Other Truths require a Train of Ideas placed in ferent JppR^ 
Order, a due Comparing of them, and Deduc- ^atim 0/ their 
tions made with Attention, before they can be Faculties* 
difcovered and afiented to. Some of the firft 
Sort, becaufe of their genend and eafy Reception, have been 
miftaken for Innate : But the Truth is. Ideas and Notions are 
no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though fome of 
them, indeed, offer themfelves to our Faculties more readily 
than others, and therefore are more generally received ; though 
that too be according as the Orgams of our Bodies, and Powers 
of our Minds, happen to be employed : God having fitted Mett 
with f'aculties and Means to dif cover ^ receive^ and retain Truths y 
according as they are employed* The great Difierence that is 
to be found in the Notions of Mankind is, from the diffe-* 
rent Ufe they put their Faculties to, whilft fome (and thofe 
the moft) taking Things -upon Truft, mifcmploy their Power 
of Affent, by lazily enflaving their Minds to the DiSates and 
Dominion of others, ip DoArines which it is their Duty care- 
fully to examine \ and not blindly, with an implicit Faith, to 
fwallow : Others employing their Thoughts only about fome 
few Things, grow acquainted fulScientfy with them, attain 
great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 
other^ having never let their Thoughts loofe in the Search 

of 
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of other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triafigfc 
are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain as any thing 
can be ; and I think more evident than many of thole Prb- 
pofitions that go for Principles ; and yet there are Millioli*^ 
however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 
caufe thfey never fet their Thoughts on work about fuch Angles : 
And he that certainly knows this Propofition, may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propofitions in Mathcma- 
ticks itfelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becaufe in 
his Search of thofe Mathematical Truths, he flopped his 
Thoughts fhort, and went not fo far. The fame may happeh 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himfelf, than the Exiftence of a God, yet he that 
(hall content himfelf with Things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they minifler to his Pleafures and Paflions, and not 
make Enquiry a little farther into their Caufes, Ends, and 
admirable Contrivances, and purfue the Thoughts thereof with 
Diligence and Attention, may live long without any Notion of 
fuch a Being. And if any rerfon hath, by Talk, put fuch a 
Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it : But if he 
hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be no per- 
fefler than his, who having been told, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it upon truft, 
without examining the Demonflration ; and may yield his Af- 
fent as a probable Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the 
Truth of it ; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employed^ 
were able to make clear and evident to him. But this only 
by the bye, to fhew how much our Knowledge defends upon the 
right Ufe of thofe Powers Nature hath bejiowed upon us^ and how 
little upon fuch Innate Principles, as are in vain fuppofed to be 
in all Mankind for their Direftion j which all Men could not 
but know,, if they were there, or elfe they would be there ta 
no Purpofe: And which, fmce all Men do not know, nor can 
diflinguifh from other adventitious Truths, we may well con* 
elude there are no fuch. 

M a ^' ^3* ^^^^ Cenfure, doubting thus of Innate 

thi'njTand Principles may deferve from Men, who will be 

kno^for ^P^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ pulling up the old Foundfations of 

them/ehes. Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell : I per-* 
fuade my (elf, at leaft, that the Way I have pur-» 
fued, being conformable to Truth, lays thofe Foundations furcr. 
This I am certain, I have not made it my Bufinefs, either to 
quit or follow any Authority in the enfuing Difcourfe: Truth 
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hts been my only Aim : And wherever that ha& appeared to 
lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind^ 
ing whether the Footftcps of any other lay that Way, or noi 
i>Tot that I Want a due Refpe6l to other Men's Opinions ; but 
after all, the greateji Reverenc$ is due to Truth j and I hope it 
will not be thought Arrogance to fay. That perhaps we ihould 
inake greater Progrefs in the Difcovery of rational and con- 
templative Knowledge^ if we fought it in the Fountain j in thi 
Cof^deration of Things tbemfehjes 5 and made Ufc rather of our 
own Thoughts, than other Men's, to find it. For, I think, we 
may as rationally hope to fee with other Men's Eyes, as to know 
by other Men's Underftandines. So much as we ourfelves con-» 
fider and comprehend of Truth and Seafon, fo much we poflefs 
of real and true itnowledge. The floating of other Men's 
Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more know^ 
ing, though they happen to b^ true. What in them was Sci- 
ence, is in us but Opiniatrcty, whilft we give up our Ailenf 
only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ our 
own Reafon to. underjiand thofe Truths which gave them Repu-^ 
tation. Arijiotk was certainly a knowing Man ; but nobody 
ever thought him foj becaufe he blindly embraced, and confi-^ 
dently vented the Opinions of another. And-if the taking up 
of another's Principles, without examining them, made not 
him a Philofopher, I fuppofe it will hardly make any body elie 
lb. In the Sciences, every one has fo much as he really knows 
and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes upon 
Truft, are but Shreds; which, however well in the whole 
Piece, make no confiderable Addition to his Stock who gathers 
them* Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-Money, though it 
yrere Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be but 
Leaves and Duft when it comes to Ufe. 

§. 24. When Men have found fome general 
Propofitions that could not be doubted of, as foon Whence the 
as underftood, it was, I know, a Jhort and eafy Opinion of 
Way to conclude them Innate. This being once Innau Prin* 
received, it eafed the Lazy from the Pains of «>^'- 
Search, and ftopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, 
concerning all that was once ftiled Innate : And it was of no 
fmall Advantage to thofe who aifeded to be Matters and 
Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles^ That Prin- 
ciples mu(l not be quefiioned : For having once eftablifhed this 
Tenet, That there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers 
upon a Neceffity of receiving fome Doftrines as fuch j which was 
to uke them off from the Ufe of their own Reafon and Judg* 
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ment, and put them on believine and taking them upon truft^ 
without farther Examination : In which pofture of blind Cre* 
dulity, they might be more eafily governed by, and made ufeful 
to fome Sort of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle 
and guide them. Nor is it a fmall Power it gives one Man 
over another, to have the Authority to be the Didator of Prin- 
ciples, and Teacher of unqueftionable Truths ; and to make a 
Man (wallow that for an Innate Principle, which may ferve to 
his Purpofe, who teachcth them. Whereas, had they examined 
the Ways whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many uni- 
verfal Truths^ they would have found thAn to refult, m the 
Minds of Men, from the Being of Things themfelves, when 
duly confidcred ; and that they were difcovered by the Applica- 
tion of thofe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and 
judge of them^ when duly employed about them. 

§. 25. TToJhew how the Under/landing proceeds 
Conciufiem herein^ is the Defign of the following Dtfcourfe ; 

which I ihall proceed to^ when I have hrft pre- 
mifed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thofe Foundations, 
which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eflabliih 
thofe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
teen neceffary for me to give an Account of the Reafons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles : And fmce the Arguments 
which are againft them, do fome of them rife from common 
received Opinions, I have been forced to take feveral Things 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whofe 
Tafk it is to Ihew the Falfhood, or Improbability, of any 
Tenet ; it happening in controverfial Difcourfes, as it docs in 
the afTaulting of Towns ; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
whereon the Batteries are erefted, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords 
but a fit Rife for the prefent Purpofe. But in the future Part 
of this Difcourfe, defigning to raife an Edifice uniform, and 
confiflent with itfelf, as far as my own Experience and Ob- 
fervation will aflifl me, I hope to ereft it on fuch a Bafis, 
that I (hall not need to fhore it up with Props and ButtrefTes, 
leaning on borrowed or begged Foundations : or at leaft, if 
mine prove a Caftle in the Air, I will endeavour it fliall be all 
of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader, 
not to exped undeniable cogent Demonftratioiis, unlcfs I 
may be allowed the Privilege, not feldom aflTumed by others, 
to take my Principles for granted 5 and then, I doubt not, but 
I- can demonftrate too. AH that I fhall fay for the Principles I 
proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Men's own unprej ud iced 
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^xperiena and Obfervation, whether they be triie or no j and 
this is enough for a Man who profcfles no more, than to lay 
down candidly and freely his owh Conjeftures concerning a 
SubjecSi: lying fomewhat in the dark, without any other Defigli 
than an unbiafTed Enquiry sifter Truth* 



BOOK IL 

CHAP. I. 

Of Ideas in generdU and their Originah 

§. I. I ^VERY Mail being confcious to 

Li himfelf. That he thinks ; and that J^ea // thi 
\\a which his Mind is applied about, Ji^^f. ^f 
'^"^ whilft thinking, being the Idea$ ^^'»^'«^- 
that are there ; 'tis paft doubt, that Men have 
in their Minds feveral Ideas^ fuch as arc thofe exprefled by the 
Words, TVhitenefsy Hardnefs^ Sweetnefsj Thinkings Motion^ Matty 
Elephatit^ Artny^ Drunkennefs^ ^d others : It is in the firft place 
then to be enquired. How he comes by them ? I know it is a 
received Doftrine, That Men have native Ideas^ and original 
Charafters ftamped upon their Minds, in their very firft Being. 
This Opinion I have at large examined already ; and I fuppofeji 
what I have faid in the foregoing Book, will be much more 
eafily admitted, when I have (hewn, whence the Underftanding 
may get all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and Degreed 
they may come into the Mind ; for which I mall appeal to 
every one's own Obfervation and Experience^ 

§. 2. Let us then fuppoffc the Mind to be, as jmA^2i^ 
we fay, white Paper, void of all Charafters, from ^eJaH^tt 
without any Ideas \ How comes it to be fur- ^ Refie^ion* 
niflied ? Whence comes it by that vaft Store, 
which the buly and boundlefs Fancy of Man has painted 6n ifj 
with an almoit endlefs Variety ? Whence has it all the Mate-* 
rials of Reafon and Knowledge ? To this I anfwer^ in ont 
Word, ixomExperUnce : In that, all our Knowledge is founded t 
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and from that it ultimately derives itfelf. Our Obfervation 
employed either about external fenftble ObjeSIs, or about the in- 
iernal Operations of our Minds^ perceived and refieSted on by our- 
felves^ is that Hvhich fupplies our Vnderjlandings with all the Ma- 
terials of Thinking. Thefe Two are the Fountains of Know- 
ledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, 
"do ipriiig. 

^ ' §. 3. Flrft, Our Senfes, converfant about par- 

TbeObjeas of ^.^^j^^ fenfible Objeas, do convey into the Mind 
Sou^e'of"^' fevcral diftinft Perceptions of Things, according 
Ideas. ^° x\\o(it various Ways, wherein thofe Objefts do 

afFcft them : And thus we> come by thofe Ideaj 
we have of YelloWy mite. Heat, Cold, Sofi^ Hard, Bitter^ 
Sweety and all thofe which we call fenfible Qualities ; which 
when I fay the Senfes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from external ObjeSs convey into the Mind what produces 
there thofe Perceptions* This great Source of moft of the Ideas 
v/e have, depending wholly upon our Senfes^ and derived by 
them to the Underfianding, I call Sensation. 
^, ^ . §. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain from 

loeuperatzons ^j^.^j^ Experience furniflieth the Underftanding 
of our Mmds • 1 n • 1 » ..• /• .1 ^. _^' /• 

the other Source ^** Id^as, )% the Perception of the Operations of 
of them. ^"^ ^"^^ Mind withm us, as it is employed 

about the Ideas it has got: which Operations 
when the Soul comes to refleft on, and confider, do fiirnifti the 
Underftanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not be 
had from Things without ; and fuch are. Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing, Reafoning, Knowing, IVilling, and all the 
different Agings of our own Minds; which we being confcious 
of, and obferving in ourfelves, do from thefe receive into our 
Underftandings as diftinil Ideas, as we do from Bodies afFefting 
our Senfes. This Source of Ideas every Man has wholly in 
himfcif : And tho' it be not Senfe, as having nothing to do with 
external Obje<3:s ; yet. it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called Internal Senfe. But as I call the other Senfa-- 
tion, fo I call this Reflection; the Ideas it affords being 
fuch only, as the Mind gets by refle^ling on its own Operations 
within itfelf. By Reflection then, in the following Part of 
this Difcourfe, I would be underftood to mean, that Notice 
which the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner 
of them, by reafon whereof there come to be Ideas of thefe 
Operations in. the Underftanding. Thefe two, I fay, viz. 
external, material Things, as the Objcds of Sensation, and 
the. Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objefts of 

Reflection, 
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Reflection, arc to me the only Originals from whence all 
our I(Uas take their Beginnings. The Term Operations here 
I ufe in a large Senfe, as comprehending not barely the Adions 
of the Mind about its IdeaSy but fome ^ort of Paflions arifing 
•fometimes from them, fuch as is the Satisfaftion orUneafinefs 
arifing from any Thought. 

§. 5. The Underftanding feems to me not to j,, j , 
have the leaft Glimmering: of any Ideas^ which _^ ^^ .» _^ 
It doth not receive from one of thefe two. Ex- ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
ternal ObJeSfs furnijh the Mind with the Ideas of of thefe. 
Jenfihle ^alities^ which are all thofe dilFerent 
Perceptions they produce in us : And the Mind furnijhes thi 
Underftanding with Ideas of its own Operations, 

Thefe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
feveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we {ball find to 
contain all our whole Stock of Ideas-, and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of thefe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly fcarch 
into his Underftanding^ and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jefts of his SenfeSy or of the Operations of his Mind, con- 
fidered as Objeds of his RefeSfion : And how great a Mafs of 
Knowledge foever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, up- 
on taking a ftrift View, fee that he has not any Idea in his Mind 
hut what one of thefe two have imprinted \ though, perhaps, with 
infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by the Undeiftand* 
ing, as we Ihall fee hereafter. 

§. 6. He that attentively confiders the State of ^, - ,, . 
a Childy at his firft coming into the World, will ch^^ 
have little Reafon to think him ftored with Plenty 
of IdeaSy that are to be the Matter of his future Knov^dge* 
*Tis by degrees he comes to be furniflied with them : And tho* 
the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint themfelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regifter of Time and Or- 
der, yet 'tis often fo late before fome unufual Qualities come 
in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recoiled the 
Beginning of their Acquaintance' with them : And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be fo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas ^ till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being fur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverfly affect them. 
Variety of Ideas^ whether Care be taken about it or no, are 
imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are bufy 
ut haiid every where, when the Eye is but open 5 Sounds, and 
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fome tangible ^alttleSy fail not to follicit their proper Senfes, 
and enforce an Entrance to the Mind ; but yet, I think, it will 
be granted eafily, That if aChlld were kept in a Place, where he 
never fa>nr any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that 
from his Childhood never tailed an Oyfter, or a Pine-Apple^i 
has of thofe particular Reliihes. 

§• 7. Men then come to be fqrniflied with 
Men are dif' fewer or more fimple Ideas from without, accord- 
'Td h ^"8 *5 ^'^ 0bje5is they converfe with, afford 
mj e 'wttb orreaterorlefs Variety ; and from the Operations 
ingtotbedifr ^f ^heir Minds withm, according as they more 
fn'ent Ohje^s ^^ ^^^^ refieU on them. For, though he that con- 
tb^ eonver/e templates the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
*witL but have plain and clear Ideas of them ; yet un- 

lefs he turn his Thoughts that Way, and confi- 
der them attentively^ he will no more have clear and diftinft 
Ideas of all the Operations of his Mindy and all that may be 
obferved therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of 
any Landfcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 
will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 
Parts of it. The Pifture, or Clock, may be fq placed, that 
they may come in his Way every Day ; but yet he will have 
but a confufed Idea of all the Parts they are made up of, 
till he applies himfelf with Attention^ to confider them each in 
particular. 

Id fR §• ^* And hence we fee the Reafon, why 'tis 

ileaion later Pretty late before moft Children get Ideas of the 
beceaife they * Operations of their own Minds ; and fome have 
need Attention, ^o^ ?fny very clear pr perfeft Ideas of thp greateft 
Part of them all their Lives : Becaufe, though 
|they pafs there continually, yet, like floating Vifions, they make 
not deep Impreffions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, dir 
ftind, lading Ideas^ till the Underftanding turns inwards upon 
itfelf, reflects on its own Opfrations, arid makes them the Ob- 
je<a of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firft 
into it, are furrounded with a World of new Things, which, 
by a conftant Spllicitation of their Senfes, draw the Mir^d con- 
' ftantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 
delighted with the Variety of changing Objeds, Thus the 
firft Year? are ufually employed and diverted in looking abroad^ 
Men's Bufinefs in them is to acquaint themfelves with what is 
to be found without ) and fo growing up in a conftant Atten- 
tion to putward Sefifatipn^, fcfdom njiake ^y confiderable Re- 
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fleiEtion on what pafles within them, till tbej come to be of 
riper Years ; and feme fcarce ever at all. 
. §. 9. To a(k, at what Time a Man has jirft ctl ^ 71 
any Ideas, is to afk when he begins to perceive ; .^^ t^ha^e 
having Idea$^ and Perception, being the fame \l^^^^^i^ 
Thing. I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul Kevins to per-- 
always thinks, and that it has the ad^ual Percep- cei<vt. 
tion of Ideal in itfelf conftantly, as long as it 
exifts ^ and that adual Thinking is as infeparable from the 
Soul, as aftual Extenfion is from the Body; which, if true, to 
enquire after the Beginning of a Man's Ideas^ is the flme as to 
enquire after the Beginning of his Soul. For by this Account^ 
Soul and its Ideas^ as Body and its Extenfion, will begin to exift 
both at the fame Time. 

§. 10. But whether the Soul be fuppoWto ^btS^ulthinh 
cxilt antecedent to, or coeval with, or tome Time ^^ ^^v^iyj • 
after the firfk Rudiments or Organifation, or the f^^ ^^^^ wfl»/x 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be dif- Proofs, 
puted by thofe who have better thbught of that 
Matter. I confefs myfelf to have one of thofe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive itfelf always to contemplate Ideas ^ nor can 
conceive it any more necefiary for the Soul always tg think^ than 
for the Body always to move 5 the Perception of Ideas being (as 
I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Effence, but one of its Operations : And therefore, though 
Thinking be fuppofed ever fo much the proper Aiftion of the 
Soul ; yet it is not neceflary to fuppofe, that it ihould be always 
thinking, always in A<3ion. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preferver of Things, who never flum- 
hers nor\fleeps \ but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaft 
not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we fometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 
fequence. That there is fomething in us, that has a Power to 
think : But whether that Subftance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther affured, than Experience informs us. For 
to fay, that actual Thinking is efiential to the Soul, and infe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queftion, and not to prove 
it by Reafon; which is necefiary to be done, if it be not a felf- 
eviaent Propofition. But whether this, That the Soul always 
thinks^ be a felf-evident Propofition, that every body aflents to 
at firft hearing, I appeal to Mankind. 'Tis doubted whether 
I thought all lafl: Night, or no 5 the Queftion being about a 
Matter of Faft, 'tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an 
fjypothefis, which is the very Thing in difputc j by which way 
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one may prove any thing; and 'tis but fuppofing that all 
Watches, whilft the Balance beats, think, and 'tis fufficiently 
proved, and paft doubt, that my Watch thought all laft Night, 
But he, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his Hy« 
pothefis on Matter of Faft, and make it out by fenfible Expe- 
rience, and not prefume on Matter of Fad becaufc of his Hy- . 
pothefis, that is, becaufe he fuppofes it to be fo ; which Way 
of proving amounts to this, that I muft neceffarily think all laft 
Night, becaufe another fuppofes I always think, though I myfelf 
cannot perceive that I always do fo. 

But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only fuppofe 
what is in queftion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fa6t. Hovip 
clfe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 
noty pecflufe we are not fenfthle of it in our Sleep ? I do not fay 
there js no Soul, in a Man, becaufe he is not fenfible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do fay, he cannot think at any Time, waking 
pr fleeping, without being fenfible of it. Our being fenfible of 
it, is not neceflfary to any thing, but to our Thoughts ; and to 
them it is, and to them it Will always be peceiTary, till we can 
think wjthout being confcious of it. . 

§. II. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 
// is not aJ' is never without Thought, becaufe it is the Con^ 
fwojfs confcious dition of being awake : But whether Sleeping 
^it^ without Dreaming be not an AfFeftion of the 

whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth a waking Man's Confideration ; it j>eing hard to con? 
ceive that any thing fhould think, and not be confcious of it. 
If the Sotd doth think in a fleeping Man^ without being con-* 
fcious of it, I aik, whether, during fuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleafure or Pain, or be capable of Happipefs or Mifery ? I am 
fure the Man is not, no more than the Bed or Eartn be liesi 
on. For to be happy or miferable, without being confcious 
of it, feems to me utterly inconfiftent and impoilible. Or, if i^ 
t)e pofTible that the 3oul can, whilft the Body is fleeping, have 
its Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleafure or Pain 
apart, whipn the Man is not confcious of, npr partakes in j it- 
is certain, that Socrates afleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 
fame Perfon : But his Soul when he fleeps, and Socrates the 
^Man, confifting of Bpdy and Soul when he is waking, are 
^wo Perfons ; fmce waking Socrates has no Knowledge of, or 
Conpernment for that Happinefs or Mifery of his poul, which 
jt enjoys alone by itfelf whilft he fleeps, without perceiving 
any thing of it ; no more than he has for the Happinefs or 
^ifcry gf a Man in the Indies^ whom Jie knows not. For^ 
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\f we take whollv away all Confcioufncfs of our Aftions and 
Senfations, efpecially of Pleafure and Pain, and the Concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 
place perfonal Identity. 

§. 12, The Soul, during found Sleep, thinks, 
fay thefe Men. JVhilJl it thinks and perceives, V. ^ feefing 
it is capable certainly of thofe of Delight or ^?? ut^w^ 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions ; and ?^'^ .f" ^, 
ft mujt necejjariiy he conjctous of tts own rercep^ JUepintr and 
tions. But it has all this apart : The fleeping <waking Man 
Man, 'tis plain, is confcious of nothing of all are t^o Per^ 
this. Let us fuppofe then the Soul of Cajior^ fons, 
whilft he is fleeping, retired from his Body; 
which is no impoiiible Suppofition for the Men I have here to 
do with, who fo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Thefe Men cannot then judge it im- 
poffible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ihould live with- 
out the Soul ; nor that the Soul (hould fuofift and think, or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happinefs or Mifery, 
Without the Body. Let us then, as I fay, fuppofe the Soul of 
Cajior feparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think 
gpart: Let us fuppofe too, that it chufes, for its Scene of 
Thinking, the Body of another Man, v, g. Pollux^ who is 
fleeping without a Soul : For if Caftor*s Soul can think, whilft 
Cajlor is afleep, what Cajior is never confcious of, *tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chufes to think in. We have here then the 
Bodies of two Men with oply one Soul between them, which 
we will fuppofe to fleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ftill 
thinking in the wiaking Man, whereof the fleeping Man is 
tiever confcious, has never the Icaft Perception. I aflc then. 
Whether Cajior and Pollux^ thus, with only one Soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never confcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diftin£b 
ferfons, as Cajior and Hercules ^ or as Socrates and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the 
other very miferable? Jufl: by the fame Reafon, they make the 
Soul and the Man two Perfons, who make the Soul think 
apart, wh^t the Man is not confcious of. For I fuppofe, no- 
body will make Identity of Perfpns to confift in the Soul's 
being united ^o the Very fame i^unierical Particles of Matter ; 
For, if that be neceflary to Identity, 'twill be impoflible, in 
that conftant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any 
Man (hould be the fame Perfoi; two Days, qj: two Mpment^ 
tP|e^;hef. 
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mil 5' ^3* Thus, methinks, every drowfy Nod 

JmpoJfibU to flj^^gg ^heir Doarine, who teach, That the Soul 
^Tei ^^ ^'"^.^y^ thinking. Thofe, at leaft, who do at 

miithout ^"y timt Jleep without dreaming^ can ncv^ be 

dreaminz convinced, that their Thoughts are fometimes 

that they ^^^ ^^^^ Hours bufy without their knowing of 

tbiak, it ; and if they are taken in the very Aft, waked 

in the middle of that fleeping Contemplation^ 
can give no manner of Account of it. 

^. 14. 'Twill perhaps be faid, that the 5^«/ 
That Men thinks^ even in the foundeft Sleeps hut the Memory 

, dreamnvitheut retains it not. That the Soul in a fleeping Man 
rememhring (hould be this Moment bufy a thinking, and 
//, m vain the next Moment in a waking Man not remem- 
»g^* ber, nor be able to recolleft one jot of all thofe 

Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and 
would need fome better Proof than bare Aflertion, to make it 
Ic believed. For who can without any more ado, but being 
barely told fo, imagine. That the greateft Part of Men do, 
during all their Lives, for fevcral Hours every Day, think of 
ibmething, which if they were afked, even in the middle of 
thefe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moft 
Men, I think, pafs a great Part of their Sleep without Dream- 
ing. I once knew a Man that was bred a Scholar, and had no 
bad Memory, who told me, he had never dreamed in his Life 
till he bad that Fever he was then newly recovered of, which 
va» about the five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age.. 
I fuppofe the World affords more fuch Inftances : At leaft 
every one's Acquaintance will furnifh him with Examples 
enough of fuch, as pafs moft of their Nights without 
dreaming. 

§. 15. 7i think often^ and never to retain it f9 
Upon this Hy- much as one Moment^ is a very ufelefs Sort of thinks 
fothejis^ the }„g . ^^d the Soul, in fuch a State of thinking, 

^'^^^jif * ^^^ ^^^y ^*"^^» '^ ^^ ^''' ^^^^' ^^^^ ^f * Looking- 
^fi^"^i^an glafs, which conftantly receives Variety of 

^^ rational J^^^^g^^j ^^ Ideas^ but retains none j they difap- 
^ ' pear and vaniOi, and there remain no Footfteps 

of them : The Looking-glafs is never the better 
for fuch Ideasj nor the Soul for fuch Thoughts, Perhaps it 
will be faid, that in a waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are employed and made ufe of in thinking | and that the Me- 
mory of Thoughts is retained by the Impreilions that are made 
on the Brain, and the Traces there left ^ter fuch Thinking 1 
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but that in the inking of the Soul j which is not perceived in a 
Jleepng Man^ there the Soul thinks apart, and making no ufe of 
the Organs of the Body^ leaves no Imprepom on itj and confer 
^uently no Memory of fuch Thoughts. Not to mention again 
the Abfurdity of two diftinft Perfons, which follows from this 
Suppofition, I anfwer farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind 
can receive and conteipplate without the Help of the Body, it 
is reafonable to conclude, it can retain without the Help of the 
Body too 5 or elfe the Soul, pr any feparate Spirit, will have but 
Jittle Advantage by Thinl^ing. If it has no Memory of its own 
Thoughts ; if it cannot lay them up for its Ufe, and be able to 
recall them upon Occ^fion j if it cannot refleft upon what is 
paft, and make ufe of its former Experiences, Reafonings, and 
Contemplations, to what Purpofe does it think ? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this Rate, will not make it 
a much more noble Being, than thofe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the fubtileft Parts of Matter, 
Charafters drawn on Duft, that the firft Breath of Wind effaces, 
or ImpreiSons made on a Heap of Atoms, or animal Spirits, are 
altogether as ufeful, and render the Subjeft as noble, as the 
Thoughts of a Soul that perifh in Thinking; that once out of 
§ight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themfelves 
behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things for mean 
or no Ufes : And it is hardly to be conceived, that our ii^finitely 
wife Creator fhould make fo admirable a Faculty, as the Power 
of Thinking, that Faculty which comes neareft the Excel- 
lency of his own incomprehenfible Being, to be fo idly and ufe- 
iefly employed, at leaft ^ part of its Time here, as to think con^ 
llantly without remembering any of thofe Thoughts, without 
doing any Good to itfelf or others, or being any Way ufeful to 
^ny other; Part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we 
fliall not find, I fuppofe, the Motion of dull and fenfelefs Mat- 
ter, any where in the IJniverfe, made fo little Ufe of, and fo 
wholly thrown away. 

§, 16. 'Tis true, we have fometimes Inftances ' *• r^ 
of Perception, whilft we are ajleep, and retain the ^^\^ 'theS^ 
Memory of thofe Thoughts : But how extrava- muflJhaveldc- 
gant and incoherent for the moft part they are; ^s not deri<vei 
how little conformable to the Perfection and Or- from Senfation 
der of a rational Being, thofe who are acquainted or Jtejkcliony 
with Dreams, need not be told. This I would wil- ofivhich thera 
lingly be fatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it " ^o Appear^ 
thinks thus apart, and as it were feparate from the ^'^^^^ 
Body^ aSs kfs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no. 

If 
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If its feparatc Thoughts be fefs rational, then thefe Men oiuft 
fay. That the Soul owes the Perfeftion of rational Thinking 
to the Body : If it does not, 'tis a wonder that our Dreams 
fhould be, for the moft part, fo frivolous and irrational 5 and 
that the Soul fhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies 
and Meditations. 

§. 17. Thofe who fo confidently tell us. That 
Jf I think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 

nohen I knonu would alfo tell us, what thofe Ideas are, that arc 
it not y mbody in the Soul of a Child, before, or juft at the 
elfe can Anow Union with the Body, before it hath received 
^' any by Senfation. The Dreams of fleeping Men 

arcj as I take it, all made up of the waking Mans 
Ideas, though fjor the moft part oddly put together. *Tis 
firange, if the Soul has Ideas of its own, th^t it derived not 
from Senfation or Rejle^im^ (as it muft have, if it thought be- 
fore it received any Impreffion from the Body) that it fhould 
liever, in its private Thinking, (fo private that the Man himfelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the Man glad with new Difco\'e- 
ries. Who can find it reafonable, that the Soul (hould, in its 
Retirement, during Sleep, have fo many Hours Thoughts, and 
yet never light on any of thofe Ideas it borrowed not from Sen~ 
Jation or RefleSfion-y or at leaft preferve the Memory of none but 
fuch, which being occafioned from the Body, muft needs be 
lefs natural to a Spirit ? 'Tis ftrange, the Soul fhould never 
once, in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure native 
Thoughts, and thofe Ideas it had before it borrowed any thing 
from the Body; never bring into the waking Man's View any 
other Ideas^ but what have a Tang of the Caflc, and manifeftly 
derive their Original from that Union, If it always thinks, and 
fo had Ideas before it was united, or before it received any from 
the Body, 'tis not to be fuppofed, but that, during Sleep, it re- 
collefts its native Ideas \ and during that Retirement from com- 
municating with the Body, whilft it thinks bv itfelf, the Ideas 
it is bufied about, fliould be, fometimes at leafr, thofe more' na- 
tural and congenial ones which it had in itfelf, underived from 
the Body, or its own Operations about them : Which fince the 
waking Man never remembers, we muft from this Hypothefis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers foniething that the 
Man does not, or elfe that Memory belongs only to fuch Ideas 
as are derived from the Body, or the Mind'^ Operations about 
them, 

§. 18, I 
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§. i8. I would be glad alfo to learn from thefe Men, who fo 
confidently pronounce, that the human Soul, or 
which is all one, that a Man always thinks, how ^ow kno^vs 
they come to know it ; nay, how they come to ^'D' ^^ thai 
know that they themf elves think ^ when they themf elves ^^^ SoulaU 
do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, is, to be Y^\*VY^ 
fure, without Proofs j and to know, without per- ^ nf ^ • 
cciving : *Tis, I fufpefl, a confufed Notion, taken ^denrp/olofi*^' 
up to ferve an Hypothefis } and none of thofc ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
clear Truths, that cither their own Evidence PrJof. 
forces us to admit, or common Experience*makes 
It Impudence to deny. For the moft that can be faid of it is. 
That 'tis poflible the Soul may always think, but not always 
retain it in Memory: And I fay, it is as poffible, that the Soul 
may not always think; and much more probable, that it fhould 
fometimes not think, than that it fhould often think, and that 
a long while together, and not be confcious to itfelf the next 
Moment after, that it had thought. 

§. 19. To fuppofe the Soul to think, and the That a Man 
Man not to perceive it, is, as has been faid, to Jhoidd be bufy 
make two Pcrfons in one Man : And if one confi- i^ thinkings 
^ers well thefeMen's Way of fgeaking, one fliould ^^y^ f ^ '"'- 
be led into a Sufpicion, that they do fo. For they ^^'^ '^ *^' "^^ 
who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, 2^2^/^"^ 
that I remember, fay. That a Man always thinks. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man ? or a Man think, and 
not be confcious of it? This, perhaps, would be fufpcdled of 
Jargon in others. If they fay, the Man thinks always, but 
IS not always confcious or it ; they may as well fay, his Body 
is extended without having Parts. For it is altogether as intel- 
ligible to fay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that 
any thing thinks without being confcious of itj or perceiving that 
it does fo. They who talk thus, may, with as much Reafon, 
if it be necelTary to their Hypothefis, fay. That a Man is always 
hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whereas Hunger 
coniub in that very Senfation, as Thinking confifts in being 
confcious that one thinks. If they fay, that a Man is always 
confcious to himfelf of Thinking ; 1 afk. How they know 
it f Confcioufnefs is the Perception of what paiTes in a Man's 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am confcious of 
any thing, when I perceive it not myfelf ? No Man's Know* 
|edge, here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 
of a found Sleep, and a(k him. What he was that Moment 
thinking 00 i If he himfelf be confcious of nothing be then 
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thought on 9 he muft be a notaUe Diviner of Thoughts, tfaa£ 
can aflure him, that he was thinking : May he not with more 
Reafon aflure him, he was not afleep ? This is fomething be- 
yond Philofophy ; and it cannot be lefs than Revelation, that 
difcovers, to another. Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there myfelf : And they muft needs have a penetrating 
Sight, who can certainly fee that I think, when I cannot per- 
ceive it niyfelf, and when I declare that t do not) and yet can 
iee, that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when th^ give a|l 
the Demonftratioh of it imaginable, except only telling us that 
they do fo. This fome may fufpe£t to be a Step beyond the 
Rojicrucians \ it feeming eafier to make one's felf inviftble to 
others, than to make another's Thoughts vifible tome, which 
are not vifible to himfelf. But 'tis but defining the Soul to be 
a Subftance that always thinks, and the Bufinefs is done. If 
fuch Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it cap 
ferve for, but to make many Men fufpe£l, that they have no 
Souls at all, fince they find a good Part of their Lives pafs away 
without Thinkinj^. For no Definitions that I know, no Sup- 

E>fitibns of any Se£t, are of Force enough to deftroy cooilant 
xperience ; and perhaps, 'tis the AfFe<3:ation of knowing be- 
yond what we perceive, that makes fo much ufelefs Difpute 
land Noife in the World, 

N Ideas hut §-20. I fee no Reafon therefore to believe, 
from Senfathn ^^^ *^^ ^^^' thinks before the Senfes have fumijhed 
or RefUaion ** ^'* ^^^^ ^^ think on j andf as thofe are in- 
fvUent, ifnve cr^afed and retained, fo it comes, by Exercife, 
obfer<oe QhiU to improve its Faculty of Thinking in the feve- 
dren. ral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by com- 

pounding thofe Idea$^ and refle£ling^^on its own 
Operations, it increafes its Stock, as well as Facility, in 
Remembering, Imagining, Reafoning, and other Mpdes of 
Thinking. 

§•21. He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by Obferva- 
tion and Experience, and not make his own Hypothefis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuftomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reafoning at alL And yet it is hard to imagine that the ra- 
tional Soul fhould think fo much, and not reafon at all. And 
he that will confider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
fpend the grcateft Part of their Time in Sleep, and are feldpm 
'awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or fome 
Pain, (the moft importunate of all Senfations) or fome other vio- 
lent Impreffion upon the Body, forces the Mind to perceive and 

attend 
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attend to it : He, I fay, who confi^^rs this, will perhaps find 
Reafon to imagine, that a Fcstm in the Mcther^s IVomb differs 
not much from the Stute ef a Vegetable ; but pafles the grcateft 
Part of Its Time without Perception or Thought, doing very 
little but fleep, in a Place where it needs not feek for Food, and 
is furrounded with Liquor, always equally fofc, and near of the 
fame Temper ; where the Eyes have no Light, and the Ears, 
fo fhut up, are not very fufceptible of Sounds ; and where there 
is little or no Variety, or Change of Obje£b, to move the 
Senfes. 

§. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obferve the Altera- 
tions that Time makes, and you Khali find, as the Mind by the 
Senfes comes more and more to be furniihed with Ideas^ it 
comes to be more and more awake ; thinks more, the more it 
has lAatter to think on. After fome Time, it begins to know 
the Objects, which being moft familiar with it, have made 
lafting Impreffions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 
Perfons it daily converfes with, and diftin|ui{h them from 
Strangers ; which are Inftances and EiFeAs of its coming to re- 
tain and diftinguifh the Ideas the Senfes convey to it : And fo 
we may obferve, how the Mind, hy Degrees^ improves in thcfe, 
zn^ advances to the Exercife of thofe other Faculties of Enlarg-^ 
ing^ Compounding^ and AbftraSfing its Jdeas^ and of reafoning 
a^ut them, and reflecting upon all thefe ; of which I fhall have 
Occafion to fpeak more hereafter. 

§. 23. If it fhall be demanded then, fFhen a Man begins t9 
have any Ideas? I think the true Anfwer is. When he firft has 
any Senfatim% For fince there appear not to be any Ideas in the 
Mind, before the Senfes have conveyed any in, I conceive that 
Ideas in the Underftanding are coeval with Senfation ; which i» 
fuch an Impreifion or Motion, made in fosie Part of the Body, 
as produces fome Perception in the Underftanding. *Tis 
about thefe Impref&ons made on our Senfes hy outward Ob* 
jefls, that the Mind feems firft to employ itfelf in fuch Ope- 
rations as we call, Perception, Rememheringy Conjideration, Rea^ 
Joning^ &c. 

§. 24. In time, the Mind comes to refleft on 
its own Oterations, about the Ideas got by Sen- ^he Origifud 
fationy and thereby ftores itfelf with a new Set ^^ /"J 
of Ideasy which I call Ideas of RiJUaion. Tbefe ^«^^^^- 
Impreffions that are ipade on our Senfes by 
outward Objefts, that are cxtrinfical to the Mind ; and its 
§wn Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinfical and pro- 
per to itfelf, whichjf when refiedod on by itfelf, become alfo 

Objcfts 
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Objeds of its Contemplation, are, as I have faid, 7J/ Origtntti 
rfall Knowledge. Thus the firft Capacity of human Intelled, 
IS, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreflions made on 
it; either through the Senfesj by outward Obie&s^ or by its own 
Operations, when it rejle^s on them* This is the firft Step a 
Man Ynakes towards the Difcovery of any Thing, and the 
Ground-work whereon to build all thofe Wotions, which ever 
he (hall have naturally in this World. All thofe fublime 
Thoughts, V^hich tower above the Clouds, and reach as high 
as Heaven itfelf, take their Rife and Footing here : In all that 
great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thofe remote Spe^ 
culations it may feem to be elevated with, it ftirs not one jo€ 
beyond thofe likas^ which Senfe or Refle^fim have offered for 
its Contemplation. 

§. 25. In this Part, the Under/landing is mVeljr 
In tbeRecep- paffwe*^ and whether or no it will have thefe Be- 
Id" h^TJ g*"^'"S^> ^^'^ ^^ ^^ w^r^ Materials of Knowledge^ 
d^rSud' Is ^^ ^^^ ^^ '^* ^^" Power. For the Objeds of our" 
for the mfjt" Scnfes do, many of them, obtrude their particu-* 
part paffive. '^ ^^^ u^on our Minds, whether we will or 
no: And the Operations of our Minds will not 
let us be without, at leaft, fome obfcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 
Thefe Jimple Ideas j when offered to the Mind, thi Vndirfitmd" 
ing can no more refufe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
printed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itfelf, than a 
Mirror can refufe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas^ 
which the Objects fet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that furround us do diverfiy affeA our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreffions, and cannot avoid the Per^ 
ception of thofe Ideas that are annexed to them. 
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Of Simple Ideas. 

Vncomfmnded §. l.f ■ "MIE better to underftand the Na- 

Appearances. .1 ture. Manner, and Extent of our 

-■- Knowledge, one Thing is carefully 

to be obferved, concerning the Ideas we have; and that is, that 

finu of them 2xzfimple^ zxi^fomc complex^ 

Though 
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. . 'Though the Qualities that affe£l: our Senfes, afe, in the 

Things themfclves, fo united and blended, that there is ho 

Separatioii, no Diftance between them ; yet 'tis plain, the 

Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senfes fimple 

and' unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 

in from the fame Obje<ft, at the^Tame Time, jdifFerent Ideas i 

as a Man fees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels 

Softnefs and Warmth in the fame Piece of Wax ; Yet the 

fimple Ideas^ thus united in the fame Subje£tj; are as perfeflly 

diftin6i: as thofe that come in by diiFereiit Senfes ; the Coldness 

and Hardnefs which .a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as 

diftinfl: Idias in the Mind, as the Smell and Whitenefs of a 

Lilly, or as the Tafte of Sugar, and Smell of a Rofe: And 

there is nothing can be plainer to a Man thaii.the clear and dif- 

tin(3: Perceptions he has of thofe fimple Ideas ; which being 

each in itfelf uncompound^d, contains in it nothing but offi 

umf&rm Appearance or Conception in the Mind^ and is not 

diuinguimable into different Ideas', 

§. 2. Thefe fimple Ideas,, the Materials of all -., j^, . 

bur Knowledge, are fuggefled and furnifhed ^'^f/^^^'^ff 

^t, »*• J ° 1 I- ^L i- ^ TXT- i_ nett her make 

to the Mind only by thofe two Ways above- nor de/iroy 

mentioned, viz, Senfation and ReJleSiion. (i) them. 

When the Underflanding is once flored with 

thefe fimple IdeaSy it has the Power to repeat, compare, 2nd 

unite them, even to an almoft* infinite Variety, and fo can 

make at Pleafure new complex Ideas, But it is not in the Power 

(i) Againfl this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge ate fug- 
^efted and furaifiied to the Mind only by Senfation and Reflexion; 
the Bifhop of Worcefter malces life of the Idea of Suhftance in thefe 
Words : If the Idea of Suhfiance *he grounded itfon plain and evident 
JleafqUj then ive mufi allo^w an Idea of ^uhjlancey nuhtch comes not Tn 
fy Senfation or Refe<3ion.; and fo we may he certain offomething <u)hick 
nxje have not By thofe Ideas. 

To which our Author (*) anfwers : Thefe Words (*) InhUfirfi 
of your Lordfhip's contain nothing as I fee in theni Letter to the 
againft me: For I never faid that the general Ides. Bijbop of 
(f Suhfiance comes in by Senfation and Reflefiion, Worceller^ 
or that it is a fimple Idea of Senfation ot Refiedion, /.' 35, &c. 
tho' it be Ultimately founded in them ; for it is a 
complex Idea^ made up of the general Idea of Somethings or Beings 
with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For general Ideae 
come not into the Mind by Senfation or Rejdedlion, 
but arc the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- B, ^^c, ^, B, 
ilandiitg, as I think I have fhewn ; and alfo hoW 2, c: 25. & c. 
-the Mind makes them from Ideas which it has got 28. §. 18. 
by Senfktioji and ReBe^on ; an<i as to the Ideas of 
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of the moft exalted Wit or enlarged Underftanding, By any 
Quicknefs or Variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new 
Jimple Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before men- 
tioned : Nor can any Force of the Underftanding deflr-oy thofe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World 
of his own Underftanding, being much what the fame, as it is 
in the great World of vifible Things ; wherein his Power, 
however managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to 
compound and divide the Materials that are made to his hand; 
but can do nothing towards the making the leaft Particle of 
new Matter, or deftroying one Atom of what is already in 
Being. The fame Inability will every one find in himfelf, who 
(hall go about to faftiion in his Underftanding any Ample Idea 
not received in by his Senfes, from external Objeds j or by 
Refle<Etion, from the Operations of his o^n Mind about thea>. 
I would have any one try to fancy any Tafte, which had never 
afFefted his Palate; or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never 
fmelt : And when he can do this, I will alfo conclude, that a 
blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diftin6k 
Notions of Sounds. 

Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived 
from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senfation and Reflection, 
I have like wife ihewn. 

But that I may not be miftaken what I mean, when I fpeak of 
Ideas of Senfation and Refledlion, as the Materials of all our Know- 
ledge ; give me Leave, my Lord, to fet down here a Place or two, 
out of my Book, to explain myfelf ; as I thus fpeak of Ideas of 
Senfation and Rcfledion : 

* That thefe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and 

* their feveral Modes, and the Compofition'S made 
J?. 2. r. I. §. 5. * out of them, we fhall find to contain all our whole 

* Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing in our Minds, 
* which did not come in one of thefe two Ways.' This Thought, 
in another Place, I exprefs thus. 

* Thefe are the moft confiderable of thofe fimple Ideas which the 

< Mind has, and out of which is made all its other 
^. 2. r. 7. §. lo. * Knowledge ; all which it receives by the two fore- 

* mentioned Ways ofSenfation and Reflection.* And, 

* Thus I have, in a fliort Draught, given a View 
i&.2.c.2l.§.73. * of our original Ideas^ from whence all the reft arc 

* derived, and of which they are made up.' 
This, and the like, faid in other Places, is what I have thought 

concerning Ideas of Senfation and Refledion, as the Poondation 
and Materials of all our Ideas^ and confequently of all our Know- 
ledge : I have fet down thefe Particulars out of my Book, that the 
Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the better 
fee what in it is liable to your Lordfliip's Reprehenflon. For that 

your 
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. 5. 3. This IS the Reafon why, though we cannot believe it 
ihipoflible to God to make a Creature with other Organs, and 
inore Ways to feonvey into the Underflartding the Notice of 
«Jorporeal ThingSj than thofe fivej as they are ufually counted ^ 
Which he his given to Man : Yet I think it is net poffibU for 
any one toimagint any other Qualities in Bodies^ howfoever con- 
ftituted, whereby they caii be taken notice of, bcfides Sounds^ 
Taftes, Smells^ vifible an4 tangible Qualities. And had Man- 
kind been made with but four Senfes^ the Qualities then j which 
are the Objeds of the fifth Senfe, had been as far from our No- 
tice^ Imagination and Conception, as now any belonging to a 
Jtxthj ftventhy or eighth Senfe ^ can pofiibly be ; Which whe- 
ther Vet foftie other Creatures, in fome other Parts of this vaft 
and ftupendous Univerfe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 
fiimption to deny. He that will hot fet himfelf proudly at the 

•% • ' ' ' . ' ' I .1 ■ I - I . ■ I. III. Ml I. .1. ■ ' L ■ . .1 .. -I I I I - 

your Lorddiip is not very well fatisfied with it^ appears not only by 
the Words under Conii4eradon9 but by thefe alfo : Bui ^we are ftill 
told., that our IJnderftanding can ha^e no other Ideas, but either from 
Senfation or Reflexion. 

Your Lordfhip's Argument, in the PaiTage ,we are iipon, (lands 
thus : If the general Idea of Subftance be grounded upon plain arid evi- 
dent Reafon, then *wemuft allow ^an, Idea of Subjlanee, «which comes 
not in by Senfation or Reflexion, This is a Confequcnce which, with 
Snbmiffion, I think will not hold, becaufe it is founded upon a Sup- 
poiitipn, which I think will not hold, <vi%i That Reafon and Ideas are 
inconiiftent; for if that Suppofition be not true, then (he genera] Idea 
of Siibfiance may be grounded on plain and evident ReafoA ; and yet 
it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on 
and derived from Ideas which come in by Senfation or Refledion, and fd 
cannot, be faid to come in by Senfation or Refie£tion« 

To explain myfelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter. All 
the Ideas of all the fenfible Qualities of a Cherry come into my 
Mind by Senfation ; the Ideas of Percei<&ingj Thinking, Reafoningi 
Knowifig, £?f . come into my Mirid by Refiedion. The Ideas of thefe 
Qualities and Adiions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to bd 
by themfelves inconfiftent with Exiltencc; or, as your Lordfhip well 
exprefles it, we find that we can hone no true Conception of any Modes 
pr Accidents', but ive muft conceive a Subflratum; or Subjed, twhereifi 
they are, /* e. That they cannot fixift or Subfift of themfelves. Hence 
the Mind perceives, their neceflary Connexion with Inherence or be- 
ing fuppohed; which beinor a relative Idea, fuperadded to the Rei 
Colour in a Cherry, or to Tninidng in a Man, tne Mind frames the 
correlative Idea of a Support, Fgr t never denied, that the Mind 
could frame to itfelf Ideas of Relation^ but have (hewed the quite 
contrary in my Chapters about Relation, But becaiife a Relatioil 
canilot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation .of nothing, an4 
the Thing here related as a Supporter ^ or a Support^ is not reprefented 
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Top of all Things ; but will confider the Imtnenfity of this Fa- 
brick, and the great Variety that is to be found in this little and 
inconfiderable Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt 
to thiak, that in other Manfions of it, there may be other, and 
different intelligent Beings, of wbofe Faculties he has as little 
Knowledge or Apprehenuon, as a Worm (hut up in one Drawer^ 
of a Cabinet hath of the Senfes or Underftanding of a Man ; 
fuch Variety and Excellency being fuitable to the Wifdom and 
Power of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opi- 
nion of Man*s having but five Senfes, though, perhaps, there- 
may be jufUy counted more ; but either Supposition ferves 
equally to my prcfcnt Purpofc. 

CHAP. 



to the Mind, by any clear and diftinft Idea ; therefore the obfcure 
and indiftini^, vague lilea of Things or Somethings is all that is left to 
be the pofitivc Ideay which has the Relation of a Support ^ or Suhftra- 
timy to Modes or Accidents ; and that general, indetermined Ma of 
Somethings is, by the Abftraftion of the Mind, derived alfo from the 
Ample Ideas of Senfation and Reflection : And thus the Mind, from 
the pofitive, fimple Ideas got by Senfation or Refiedion, comes to the 
gcneml, relative Idea of Snbftancc, which, without dicfc pofitive, * 
^ple Ideas, it would never have^ 

This yoor Lordfttip (without giving by Retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Bufmcfs) has well expreffed in this more 
familiar Way : We find ive can ha*ve no true Conception of atr^ Modes or 
Accidents s hut txje muft concei^ve a Subftratum, or Svhjeky 'wherein they 
are 5 fince it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions ofThings^ that Modes or 
Accideftts Jhould Jithfift by themfelnjes. 

Hence your Lordlhip calls it the ^/7//(?W Idea ofSuhJtance: And 
fiiys, I grant that hy Senfation and RefleSion ive come to Jhtonxf the Potvers 
and Properties of Things ; hut our Reafon is fatisfied that there mufi he 
fomething beyond thefe, becaufe it is tmpoffihle that they Jhould Jubfiji by ' 
ihemfelves : So that if this be that which your Lordihip means iy the 
Rational Idea of Subftance^ I fee nothing there is in it againft what I 
have faid, that it is founded on fimple Ideas of Senfation or Reflec- 
tion, and that it is a very obfcure Idea. 

Your Lordfhip's Conclufion from your foregoing Words, is. And' 
fo 'we may be certain offome Things 'which nve ha've not by thofe Ideas ; 
which is" a Propofition, whofe precife Meaning your Lordftiip will for- 
give me, if I profefs, as it ftands there, I do not underfland. For it 
is uncertain to me, whether yoiu- Lordihip means, we may certainly 
know the ExiftenCe of fomething, which we have not by thofe Ideas ; 
or certainly know the diftlnd Properties of fomething, which we have 
not by thvfe Ideas ; or certainly know the Truth of fome Propofition, 
'which ive ha^e not by thofe Ideas : For to be certain of fomething may 
fjgnify either of thefe. But in which focvcr of thefe it be meant, 1 
do not fee how I am concerned in it. 
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CHAP. III. 

O/" I D E A s of one Senfe. 

^. I. / I AHE better to conceive the Iduis jyi^iCf^nof 
I we receive from Senfation, it may fi^p^U^s. 
A not be amifs for us to confider 
them, in reference to the different Ways, whereby they make 
their Approaches to our Minds, and make themfelves per- 
ceivable by us, 

Firji then. There arc fome, which come into our Minds 
hy one Senfe only. 

Secondly^ There are others, that convey themfelves into the 
Mind by more Senfes than one. 

Thirdly^ Others that are had from RefleSfion only. 

Fourthly^ There are fome that make themfelves i/eay, and 
are fuggefted to the Mind, by all the Ways of Senfation and Ri* 
fU£lton. 

We (hall confider them apart under thefe feveral Heads. 

Firfi^ There are fome Ideas which have Admit- j j ^ 
iance only thro* one Senfe^ which is peculiarly Senfe* as Co- 
adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Co- loursyofSee" 
lours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with ingi Sounds, of 
their feveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, Hearings &c. 
as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the 
reft, come in only by the Eyes : All kind of Noifes, Sounds,- 
and Tones, only by the Ears : The feveral Taftes and Smells, 
by the Nofe and Palate. And if thefe Organs, or the Neirves 
which are the Conduits to convey* them from without to their 
Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Prefence-room (as I may 
fo call it) are any of them fo difordered, as not to perform their 
Fun6lions, they have no Poftern to be admitted by; no other 
Way to bring themfelves into View, and be perceived by the 
Underftanding; 

The moft coniiderable of thoie, belonging to' the Touch, arc 
Heat and Cold, ' and Solidity : all the reft, confifting almoft 
wholly in the fenfible Configuration, as Smooth and Rough ; 
or elfe more or lefs firm Adheilon of the Parts, as Hard and Soft,* 
Tough and Brittle, are obvious enough. 

§. 2. I think it will be netdlefs to enumerate ^ c ^/ 
all the particular fimple Ideas belonging to each j^^ ^^^^ 
Senie : Nor indeedf is it pof&ble, if we would, there if^mes. 
beipg a great m^y more of them belonging to 

F 3 moft 
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fnodt of the Senfes tban we fjove Names for. The Variety of 
l^mells, which are as many almoft, if not more than Species of 
Bodies in the World, dp moft of th^m want Names. Sweet 
and Stinking commonly ferve our turn for thefe Jdeas^ which, in 
effed, is little more than to call them pleafmg qr difpleafipg j 
though the Smell pf a Rofe and Viplet, both fweet, are cer- 
tainly very diftinft Ideaa, Nor are the different Taftes, that 
by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with 
iNames, Sweet, Bitter, Sour, Harlh, and S^lt, are almoft all 
the Epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs Variety 
of Relifhes, which are to be found diftinft, not only in almoft 
|2very fqrt of Creatures, but in the different Part§ of the fame 
f lant. Fruit, or Animal. The fame may be faid of Colour^ 
find Sounds. ' I (h^ll therefore, in the Account of fipiple Ideas 
I am here giving, content myfelf to fet down only fuch as ar^ 
moft material to our prefent Purpofe, or are in themfelves 
lefs apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently 
the Ingredients pf pur copipje^ /rf^r^j; amongft whjch, 1 think, 
J may well account Solidity j which therefore I fhall ^reat of 
jfi the next Chapter. 



CHAP, IV, 

Of Solidity, 

Werecei e ^ I.' I ^HE Idea of. Solidity wc receive by 
tJIfisidesifrom I ^^^ Touch; and it arifcs from the 
Touch. ' '^ Rcfiftance v^hich wc find in Body, 
to the Entrance of any other Body into the Place 
jt poffefles, till it has left it. There is no Idea^ which we receive 
more conftantly from Sepfation, than Solidity. Whether we 
inoye or reft, in what Pofture foever we are, we always feel 
Something under us, that fupports us, and hinders our farther 
iSl^king downward^ ; and the Bodies, which wc daily handle, 
IPgke u5 perceive, that whilft they remain between them, they 
ijo, by *n infurmoun table Force, hipder the Approach of the 
Parts of our Hands that prefs them. That which thus hinders th§ 
Approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one toward^ 
another, I call Validity. I yrU\ not difputc whether this Accep- 
5. ' tatiofi 
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tation of the Word Solid be nearer to its original Signification, 
than that which Mathematicians ufe it in : It fufEces, that I 
think the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juftify, 
this Ufe of it ; but if any one think it better to call it Impe^ 
netrability^ he has my Corifent. Only I have thought the Term 
Solidity the more proper to exprefs this Idea^ not only becaufe of 
k5 vulgar Ufe in that Senfe, but alfo becaufe it carries fome- 
thing more of pofitive in it, than Impenetrability y which is nega- 
tive, and is, perhaps, more a Confequence of Solidity^ than Soli- 
dity itfelf. This, of all other, fecms the Idea moft intimately 
conneifted with, and eflential to Body, fo as no where elfe to 
be found or imagined, but only in Matter : And though our 
Senfes take no notice of it, but in Mafles of Matter, of a Bulk 
fulHcient to caufe a Senfation in us; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from fuch groiTer fenfible Bodies, traces it farther^ 
and coniiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteft Particle of 
Matter that can exift; and finds it infeparably inherent in 
Body, whcre-ever, or however modified. 

§. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- Solidity fills 
by we conceive it to fill Space. The Idea of Space. 
which filling of Space, is. That where we ima- 
gine any Space taken up by a folid Subftance, we conceive it 
fo to poflefs it, that it excludes all other folid Subftances; and 
will for ever hinder any two othpr Bodies, that move towards 
one another in a ftraight Line, from coming to touch one an- 
other, unlefs it removes from between them in a Line not pa- 
rallel to that which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bo- 
dies, which we ordinarily handle, fufficiently furnifh us with. 

§. 3. This Refiftance, whereby it keeps other n-A- a f 
Bodies out of the Space which it poiTefles, is fo ri^^* ^^^"^ 
great, that no Force, how great foever, can fur- ^ 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preffing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Refift- 
ance which it will make, as foft as it is, to their approaching 
one another, till it be removed out of their way : Whereby our 
Idea of Solidity is diftinguifl)ed hoth from pure Spaee^ which is ca- 
pable neither of Kefiftance nor Motion ; and from the ordi« 
nary Idea of Hardnefs* For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 
diftance, fo as they may approach one another, without touch^ 
ing or difplacing any folid Thing, till their Superficies come tQ 
meet: Whereby, I cnink, we have the clear Idea of Space with-* 
out Solidity. For (not to go fo far as Annihilation of any par- 
ticular Body) I afk, whether a Man cannot have the Idta of 
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t^e Motion of one fingle Body done, without any other faty 
ceeding imme4tate]y into its Place ? I think 'tis evident he can : 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea of 
Motion in another, than the Idea of a fquare Figure in ' one 
Body, includes the Idea of a fquare Figure in another. I do 
not afk, whether Bodies do fo exift^ that the Motion of one 
Body cannot really be without the Motion of another. To 
determine this either Way, is to beg the Queftion for x)r againft 
a Vacuum. But my Quciftion is, whether one cannot have the 
. Idea of one Body moved, whilft others are at reft ? And, t 
think, this no one will deny : If fo, then the Place it deferced 
gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereincq 
another Body may enter, without either Rcfiftance or Protru- 
lion o{ any thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, 
the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the feme, whether 
any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or no : Nor 
does it imply a Con tradition, that upon the Motion of one 
Body, another that is only contiguous to it, ifaeuld not folr 
low it. The Neceflityof fuch a Motion is built only on the 
Suppofition, that the World is full j but not on the diftinA 
Ideas of Space and Solitltty : Which are as difterent as Refift- 
arice and not Reftftance, Protrufion and not Protrufipn. And 
that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Difputes 
a^Kmt a Vacuum plainly demonftrate^ as is^ fhewn in another 
Race. 

. ^. 4. Solidity is hereby alfo differenced frort^ 
FrtiTh Hard' Hardnefi^ in that Solidity confifts in Repletion, 
nejh. and fo an utter Exclufion of other Bodies out of 
^he Spape it poffeffes 5 but Hardnefs, in a firin 
Cdhefibn of'the Parts of Matter, making up Maffes of a ferir 
fible Bulk, fo that the Whole does not eafily change its Figure. 
And in<k«i Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, 
only in Relation to the Constitutions of our own Bodies ; that 
lacing generally called h^rd by us, which will put us to Pain, 
fooner than change Figure by the PreAure oif ,any Part of our 
Bodies ; and that, on the contrary, foft, which changes the Si- 
tuation of its Parts upon an eafy and unparnful I'ouch. 
. But this DrSicaJty qjf changing the Situation of the fenfible 
Pans amongfl: thpmfelvc?, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
iid moreSoKdfty to the hardeft Body in the World^ than tjt> the 
jfblteft; nor is an Adamant one jot more iblid than Water, For 
though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will' more 
eafily approach each other, lietweeh which there is nothing but 
Water 9r Air, than if there be a Diamond between them : yet 
^ .' '" ^ - ■ ' - \x 
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k b not, tfa^t the Parts of the Diamond are more foh'd thai| 
thofe of Water, or rcfift more ; but becaufe the Parts of Wa- 
ter, being more eafily feparable from each other, they will by 
;a fide Motion be more eafily removed,, and give way to the 
Approach of the two Pieces tif Marble.: But if they could h% 
kept from making place by that fide Motion, they would eter* 
B^y hinder the Approach of thefe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond ; and 'twould be as impof&ble by any 
Force to furmount their Refiftance, as to furmount the Re- 
fiftance of the Parts of a Diamond. The fofteft Body in the 
World will as invincibly refill the coming together of any twQ 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeft that can be found or im^ined. He 
t^at (hall fill a yielding foft Body well With Air or Water, will 
^fuickly find its Refiftance : And he that chinldB, that nothing 
l>ut Bodies, that are hard^ can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one another, may be pleafed ta make a Trial with the Air 
ipclofed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told 
was made at Florence^ with a hollow Globe of Gold filled with 
Water, and exa6tly clofed, farther fhcws the Solidity of fo fbft 
a Body as Water : For the Golden Globe thus filled being put 
inio a Prefs, which was driven by the extreme Force ojf 
Screws, the Water made itfclf way through the Pores of that 
very c}ofe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outfide, where it roTe like a 
Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 
be made to yield to the violent Comprefiion of the Engine that 
fqueezed it. 

§. 5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Exten- q « i-j-. *> 
f^n of Body diftinguiftied from the Extenfipn p^JsImpuife 
of Space:- The Extenfion of Bodjr being no- Refiftance ink 
thing, but the Cohefion or Continuity of folid, Protrufion. 
feparable, moveable Parts ; and the Extenfion of 
Space, the Continuity of unfolid, infeparable, and immoveable 
parts. Upon the Solidity of ^Bodies alfo depends their mutual 
Ij^pulfe^ Refiftance^ and Protrufion. Of pure Space then, 
and Solidity, there are feveral (amongft which I confefs my- 
felf one) who perfuade themfelves, they have clear and difiindl 
Ideas \ and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 
It that refills, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenfion of Body ; the Idea of the Dif- 
tance between the oppofite Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 
jng equally as clear without, as with the Idea of any folid Parts 
'- • between; 
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between; and on the other Side, they pcrfuadc themfelvcs, that 
they have, diftinft from tiiat of pure Space, the Idea of fome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulfc of 
other Bodies, or refift their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not thefe two Idta diftin<5t, but confound them, and make 
but one of them, I know not how Men, who have the fame 
Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the fknie 
Name, can, in that cafe, talk with one another, any m6re 
than a Man, who, not bejng blind or deaf, has diflind Ideas 
of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could 
difcourfe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, I 
mention in another Place, who fancied that the Idea of Scar«* 
let was lik^ the Sound of a Trumpet. 

§. 6. If any one ^s me. What this Solidity isj 
What it iu I fend him to his Senfes to inform him : Let hiiA 
put a Flint or a Foot-rBall betweeix his Hands, 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he 
thinks this not a fufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, 
gnd wherein it confifls ; I promife to tell him, what it is, and 
wherein it confifts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
wherein it confifls; or explains to me what Extenfion or Mo-* 
tion is, which perhaps feems much eafier. The fimple Ideas 
we have are fuch, as Experience teaches them us; but if, be- 
yond that, we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in 
the. Mind, we fhall fucceed no better, than if we went about 
to clear up the Darknefs of a blind Man's Mind by talking 5 
and to difcourfe into him t|ie Ideas of Light and Colours. The 
Keafon of this I fhall fhew in another Place. 



CHAP. V, 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senfes. 

THE Ideas we get by mqre than one Senfe, are of Spatt^ 
pr E9itenfion^ Figurn^ Reji^ and Motion: For thefo 
make perceivable ImprefBons both On the Eyes and 
Touch ; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 
Ideas of the Extenfion, Figure, Motion, and Reft of Bodies, 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having occafion to fpeak 
more at large gi thefe ip another Place, I here only epumcf 
rat;e rtem, 

CHAP, 
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C H A P, VI. 

Of Simple Ideas of RefleSiion. 

§. I. f ■ '^ HE Mind receiving the Ideas^ men- j l r\ 

I tioned in the foregoing Chapters, ,^/J ^/^ 
-■- from without, when it turns its J^ind about iu 
View inward upon itfelf, and obferves its own ^^^ Ideas. 
Actions about thofe Ideas it has, takes from 
thence other Ideas^ which are as capable to be the Objefts of 
its Contemplation, as any of thofe it received from foreign 
Things. 

§. 2. The two great and principal Aftions of y, j , ^ 
the Mind, which are moft frequently confidered. Perception 
and which are fo frequent, that every one that andlditSL of 
pleafes may take notice of them in himfelf, arc ff^UUng^ ^^ 
thefc two : ha^vefrom 

PerceptiMy or Thinking ; and RefleBion. 

Volition^ or Willing. 
The Power of Thinking is called the TJnderftanding^ and the 
Power of Volition is called the Will^ and thefe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of fome of 
the Modes of thefe fimple Ideas of Refle6):ion, fuch as are ii^-* 
pumbrance^ Difcerning^ Reafaningy Judging^ Knowledge^ Faith^ 
ice, I fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of Simple I D E A s fl^ iotif Senfation and ReJkSHon^ 

i? I f 'TT^ H E R E be other fimple Ideas ^ which «^ - , 
I convey themfelves into the Min4 p^n^ ^ 
•*- by all the Ways of Senfation and ' 

{vefle£tion, m%. 

Pleafuri^ or Delight ; and its Oppofite, 

Fainy or Uneajinefs. 

F<nver,. 

Extjien^^^ 
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§. 2. Delight^ or Uneajinefsy one or other of them join them-* 
felves to almoft all our Ideas^'hoth. o( Senfation and KefleAion : 
And there is fcarce any AfteSion of our Senfcs from without, 
any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pl^afure or Pain. By Pleafure and Pain^ I would 
be underftood to fignify whatfoever dfelights or molefts. us ; 
whether it arifids from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
I'hing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satif- 
faflion. Delight, Pleafure, Happinefs, isf^. on the one Side ; 
or Uneafmefs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguifll, Mifcry^ 
f^.c^ on the othet ; they are ftill but different Degrees of the 
fame Thing, and belong to the Ideas oi Pleajure and PairiyDe-' 
tight or Uneafmefs ; which are the Names I fliall moft com- 
monly ufe for thofe two Sorts of Ideas^ 

§. 3. The infinitely wife Author of our Being, having given 
m$ the Power over feveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
tbem at reft, as we think fit ; and alfo by the Motion of them, 
to move ourfelves, and other contiguous Bodies, in which con- 
fift all the Acftions of our Body ; Having alfo given a Power to 
our Minds in feveral Inftances, to chufe amongft its Ideas^ 
mhith it will think on, and to purfue the Enquiry of this or 
tliat Subjed with Confideration and Attention, to excite us to 
jtibefe Araons of Thinking and Motion, that we arc capable 
of, haa been pleafed to join to feveral Thoughts, and leveral 
§enfatiQns, a Perfepthft of Delight* IS this were wholly fepa- 
rated from all our outward Senfations, and inward Thoughts^ 
we fhould bs^ye no Reafon to prefer one Thought or Aftion to 
another ^ Negligence to Attention j or Motion to Reft. And 
fo we fliould neither ftir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds ; 
but let our Thoughts (if I may fo call it) run adrift^ without 
any Direftion or Defign 5 and fuflfer the Ideas of our Minds, 
like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances there, as 
it 'IjiiappetiK^d, .^ithout attending to them. In which State^ 
Man, however furniflied with the Faculties of Underftanding 
and Will, would be a very idle, unaftive Creature, and pafs 
his Time only in a lazy, lethargick Dream. It has therefore 
pleafed our wife Creator, to annex to feveral Qbjefts, and tc» 
the Ideas which we receive from them, as alfo to feveral of onr 
Thoughts, a concomitant Pkafure, and that in feveral Obr 
je£ls, to feveral Degrees, that thofe Faculties which he had en- 
dowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and unemr 
ployed by us. 

§. 4. Pain has the fame Efficacy and Ufe to kt ti« on work 

fhat Pleafure has, we being as ready to employ our Facilities tq 
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avoid that, as to purfue this : Only this is worth our Confide- 
ration, that Pain is ofien produced by the fame ObjeSfs and 
Ideas, that produce Pleajure in us. This their near Conjunc- 
tion, which m^kes us often feel Pain in^he Senfations where 
we expC(fled Pleafure, gives us new Occafion of admiring the 
Wifdon^^ and Goodnefs of our Maker, who, defigning the Pre- 
fervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 
many Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they 
will do, and as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not 
defigning our Prefervation barely, but the Prefervation of every 
Part and Organ in its Perfedlion, hath, in many Cafes, annexed 
Pain W tliofe v6ry Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater In- 
creafe of it, proves no ordinary Torment j and the moft plea- 
fant of all fcnfible Objefts, Light itfelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increafed beyond a due Proportion tp our Eyes, caufes 
a very painful Senfation : Which is wifely and favourably fo 
ordered by Nature, that when any Objeft does, by the Vehe-' 
mcncy of its Operation, diforder the Inftruments of Senfation, 
whofc Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, wc 
might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the G>rgair 
be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its proper 
Funftions for the future. The Confideration of thofe Obje<5b 
that produce it, may well perfuade us, . that this is the End or 
Ufe of Tain. For though great Light be infufterable to our 
Eyes, yet the higheft Degree of Darknefs does nor at all difeafe 
them : Becaufe that caufing no diforderly Motion in it, leaves 
that curious Organ unharmed, in its natural State. But yet 
Excefs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us ; becaufe it is equally 
deftrudive to that Temper, which is neceflary to the Preferva- 
tion of Life, and the Exercife of the feveral Fun6lions of the 
Body^ and which confifts in a moderate Degree of Warmth ; 
or, if you pleafe^ a Motion of the infenfible Parts of our Bo- 
dies, confined within certain Bounds. 

§. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reafon why God 
hath fcattered up and iawn feveral Degrees of Pleafure and Pain 
in all the Things that environ and affeB us ; and blended them to-* 
gether, in almoft all that our. Thoughts and Senfes have to do 
with ; that we finding Imperfeftion, DiflatisfaSion, and Want 
of compleat Happinefs, in all the Enjoyments which the Crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to feek it in the Enjoyment 
' of Him, with whom there is Fulmfs of Joy^ and at whofe Right 
Hand ar^ Pleafures for rvmnore. 

■ §. 6. Though 
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§i 6. Though what I have here faid^ tnay npt, perh^p&i 

make the Ideas of Pleafun tm4 Pain clearer 10 
Pkafure and us, than oiif own Experience does, which is the 
Pain. only Way that we are capable of haying them j 

yet the Confideration of the Reafon^ why they 
are annexed to fo many ^ther /^^^jj ferving to give us due 
Sentiments of the Wifdom and Goodnefs of the fovereign Dif-. 
pofer of all Things, may not be unfui table to the main End of 
thefe'£nquiries : The Knowledge and Veneration of Him be- 
ing the chief End of all our Thoughts, and the proper Bufinefs 
of all our Underflandings. 

§. 7. Exijience and Unity are tWo other tdeas^ 
Exiftence and that are fuggefted to the Underftanding, by every 
Unity. Obje£l without, and every Idea within. When 

Ideas are in our Minds, we confider them as being 
aftually there, as well as we confider Things to be adlually with- 
out us; which is, that they exiftj or have Exijience: Ana what- 
ever we can confider as oile Things whether a real Being, or 
Idea^ fuggefts to the Underftanding the Idea of Unity. 

§. 8i Power alfo is another of thofe fimple 
Pmaeti, Ideas which we receive from Senfation and Re-^ 

fieHion. For obferving in ourfelves, that we 
can, at Pleafure, move feveral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reft \ the Eftefts alfo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every Moment to our Sehfes^ 
we both thefe Ways get the Idea of Power. 

§. 9. Befides thefe, there is another IdeOy. 
SucceJJion. which, though fuggefted by our Senfes, j^et is 

more conftantly offered us, by what paffes in 
our own Minds; and that is the Idea of SucceJJiom For if we 
look immediately into ourfelves, and relied on what is obferv- 
able there, we ftiall fijnd our Ideas always, whilft we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paffing in Train, one going, and ano- 
ther coming, without Intermiffion. 

§. 10* Thefe, if they are not all, are at leaft 
Simple Ideas (as I think) the moft confiderable of thokfmple 
the Materials Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is 
of all our made all its other Knowledge; all which it re- 

Kno^ledge. ceives only by the two fore-mentioned Ways of 

SenfatiGn and Reflexion, 
Nor let any one think thefe too narrow Bounds for the capa- 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its Flight far- 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limits of the 
World; that extends its Thoughts often^ even beyond the ut- 

moft 
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thoft Expanfion of Matter, and makes Excurfions into that in- 
comprehenfible Inane. 1 grant all this, but defire any one to 
aifign 2inyJhnpU Idea^ which is not received from one or thofe /«* 
-Uts before mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out of thofe 
Jimple ones. Nor will it be fo ftrange, to think thefe few fimple 
Ideas fufiicient to employ <he quickeft Thought, or largeft Ca- 
pacity; and to furniih tne Materials of all that various Know- 
ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we confidcr how many Words may be made out of the various 
Compofition of twenty-four Letters ; or if, going one Step far- 
ther, we will but reflefk on the Variety of Combinations may 
be made with barely one of the above-mentioned Ideas^ viz. 
Number, whofe Stock is.inexhauftibk, and truly infinite: And 
what a large and immenfe Field doth Extenfion alone afford the 
Mathematicians ? 

CHAP. VIIL 

Some farther Conjtderations concerning our Jimple 
Ideas. 

$• I. X^Onccrning the fimple Ideas of Senfa- p^^. jj 
f tion 'tis to,be confidered. That what- ^^^ pri<va' 
^— ^ foever is fo conflituted in Nature, as "^/^^ Caujh* 
to be able, by afFedting our Senfes, to caufe any 
Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
Aanding a fimple Idea<f which, whatever be the external Caufe 
of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our difccrning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and confiaered there, to be 
a real pojitive Idea in the Underflanding, as much as any other 
whatfoever; though, perhaps, the Caufe of it be but a Privation 
in the Subjedl. 

§. 2, Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darknefs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reft, are equally clear and po^ 
fttive Ideas in the Mind ; though, perhaps, fome of the Caufes 
which produce them are barely Privations in thofe Subjefls 
from whence our Senfes derive thofe Ideas. Thefe the Under- 
ftanding, in its View of them, confiders all\as diftinft pofitive 
Ideas^ without taking notice of the Caufes that produce them ; 
which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea j as it is in the 
XJnderftandingi but to the Nature of the Things exifting with- 
out 
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out us. Thcfe arc two very different Things, and carefully t^* 
be diftinguiOied ; it being one Thing to perceive and know the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite anodief to examine what 
Kind of Particles they muft be, and how ranged in the Super- 
ficies, to make any Objeft appear white or black. 

§. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into their 
Caufes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours,' 
as clearly, perfedly and diftinSly in his Underftanding, and 
perhaps more 3iftin6):ly, than the Philofopfaer who hath.bufied 
himfelf in confidering their Natures, and thinks he' knows how 
far either of them is in its Caufe pofitive or privative ; and the 
Idea of Black is no Ms pofitive in his Mind than that of White, 
however the Caufe of that Colour in the external Objed may b4 
cnly a Privation. 

§. 4. If it were the Defign of my prefent Undertaking to 
enquire into the natural Caufes and Manner of Perception, I 
ihould offer this as a£.eafon why a privative Caufe mighty in fome 
Cafes at leaft, produce a pofttive Idea^ viz. That all Senfation 
being produced in us, only by different Degrees and Modes of 
Motion in our animal Spirits, varipufly agitated by external 
Objefts, the Abatement of any former Motion muft as necef- 
farily produte a new Senfation, as the Variation or Incrcafe of 
it J and fo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a dif- 
ferent Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 

^. 5. But whether this be fo or no, I will not here determine; 
but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the Shadow 
of a Man, though it confifts of nothing but the Abfence of 
Light (and the more the Abfence of Light is, the more dif- 
cernible is the Shadow^ does not, when a Man looks on it, 
caufe as clear and pofitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man him- 
felf, though covered over with clear Sun-ihine ? And the Pic- 
ture of a Shadow is a pofitive Thing. Indeed we have negativie 
. Names J which ftand not direftly for pofitive Ideas, but for their 
Abfence, fuch as Infipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words de- 
note pofitive Ideas; v. g. Tajle, Sound, Being, with a Significa.- 
tion of their Abfence.' 

Pofitive Ideas §' ^' ^^ ^^^^ °"^ ^^Y ^^J ^^ ^*^^ ^^ ^^® 

from priva- Darknefs. For fuppofmg a Hole perfectly darfc^ 
ti've Caufes. ^^^^ whence no Light is reflefted, 'tis certain 
one may fee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 
ed ; or whether the Ink I write with makes any other Idea^ 
is a Queftion. The privative Caufes I have here' affigned of 
p<^itive Idgasy are according to the common Opinion ^ but m 
3 truth 
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ftutii ft will be hard to dcteniiine wKether tHefc beteSliy any 
Ideas from a privative Gaufe,= till it be determiiled) tVheVjer Rejt 

'k'e any more a Privation than Motion: 

' §.7. To difcpver the Nature of our. Hear the t^ • . 7 
better, and to difcourfe of tbehi intelligiblti it ^^^^^^^^ 
will be convenient to diftinguifh them, as they fi^s Ht Bodiesl 
are Ideas or Perceptions in oar Minds ; and as 
they are Mpdificatiohspf Matter. irl. the Bodies that caufe fucli 
Perceptions inns; that fo -wt may not think (as perhaps ufUaliy 
is done) that they are exaflly. the Images and Rsfemblantes of 
fomething inherent in the SuBjeft ; moft of thofe of 8enfatiorl 

• beirig in the Mind no more the Likenefs of fomethfhg exifting , 
•Without us, than the Names, that (land for them, are the Like-^ 
nefs of our Ideas^ which. yet, upon Hearing, they are apt to exi 
tite in us. 

§. 8. Whatfoever the Mind perceives in' itfelf; or Is the im- 
mediate Objeft of Perception, Thought, or Underftandihg^ 
that I call Idea-j and the Power to produce any Idei ih ou? 
Mind, I call polity oiiht Subjeft wherein that Power i&^ Thuil 
a Snow-ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of 
White^ Coldy and Rounds the Powers to produce tBofe Ideas itt 
u^ as they, are; in the Snow-ball,- I tall ^alitits^ and as they 
are Senfations or Perceptions in our Underltandings,- 1 call theiti 
' Ideas \ which Ideas if I fpeak of fometimes as in the Things 
themfelves, I would be iinderftodd to mean thofe Qualities ili 

• the Objefts. which produce them in us. 

§• 9« Qualities thus confidered in Bodies, are^ j ., 
Pirjij fuch as are utterly infeparable from the ^lal7 ^ 

' Body, in what Eftate foever it be ; fuch as in all ^ ' ^^^* 
the Alterations and Changes it fuffers,* all the Fofce cah be u fed 
ttpon it, it cbnftantly keeps ; and fuch as Senfe cohftarttly fiftds iit 
every Particle of Matter, which hasr Bulk enough to be per- 
ceived, and the Mind finds infeparable from every Particle of 
Matter,- though lefs than to make itfelf fingly be perceived by 
our Senfes : Vi,.g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide h into two 
Parts, each Part has ftill Solidity^ Extenjion^ Figure^ and MoiHitf; 
divide it agarh,:and it retains ftill the fame' Qualities ; and fo' 
divide it on, till the Parts become infenfible/.theyTrrttft rtt^fit 

' ftill each of them all thofe Qualities: For Divifion (which is* ail 
that a MiUi or Peftle, or any cither Body does upon another^ 

• ih. reducing it to iilfenfible Parts) can ntttt take away cither 
: Solidity, Extenfioti; Figiirej- or Mobility from any Body, but 
. t>nly makes two or more diftihft fepajrate Maffes of Matter, of 
. that which was but one before; all which diftind MaiTes^ rec-^ 
. VotvK » fconei 
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koncd as fo inaiiy dtftitift Bodies, after DivMion itiakea isemki 
Ntfmber. Thete I call mginal or priinary ^ual^us of Body^ 
which I think we may obferve to produce fimple Ideas in us, w%* 
Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, Motion^ or Reft, and Number. 

§. to. Tjdtfj Such ^utUties^ which in truth are nothing in the 
Seandart ©bjefls themfelves, but Powers to produce vari- 

SualiHu. ^^^ Senfatiohs in us by their priihttry ^uaUtits^ 

i. €. by the Bulk, Figure^ Texture, and Motion 
of their infeoTible j'arts, as Coloui^, Sounds, Taftes, i^c^ 
Thefe I call^^vA^rx ^ualitits. To thefe might be added A 
third Sort, which are allowed to be barriv Powers, thou^ thejr 
are as much real Qualities in the SubjeA, as thofe which I, t^ 
comply with the common Way of Speakine, call ^aiitiet^ 
tut for. Diftinftion, ficmictry polities. For the Power in Fire 
to produce a new Colour, or Confiftency in Wax or Clay, by its 
primary Qualities, is as thuch a Quality in Fire, as the Power it 
has to produce in me a new Idea orSenfation of Warmth orBurn- 
ing, which I felt not before, by the fame primary Qualities, viz* 
the Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its infenfible Parts. 
Howtrimar §• '^' ^^ "^^^ Thh^ to be confidercd is, 

^mlt^icTprO' ^^^ Bvdies produce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 
duce thtir ' ni^ftly by Impulfe^ the only Way which we can 
ideas. conceive Bodies operate in. 

§. 12. If then external ObjeBs be not united 
'lo our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it, and yetwe per- 
ceive thefe Original ^abties in fuch of them as iingly fall under 
our Senfes ; %is evident, that (bme Motion muft be thence con- 
tinued by 6ur Nerves, or animal Spirits, by fome Parts of our 
Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senfation, there to produce 
in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And fince the 
Extenfion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an 
obfervable Bignefs, may be perceived at a Diftance by the 
bight ; 'tis evident, fome fingly imperceptible Bodies muft 
come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Bratn 
fome MotioHy which produces thefe Ideia which we have of 
them in us. 

§• 1 3. After the fame manner that the Ideas of 
BowSecoH" thefe original Qaalities are produced in us, we 
^^* may conceive, that the Ideas effeemieay finalities 

are alfo froducedy viz. by the Oferatioh of infeu/ihU 
. Particles on our Senfes. For it being manifeft that there arc Bo- 
dies, and good ftore of Bodies, each whereof are >fo (hiaU, that 
we cannot, by any of oar Senfes, difoover either dietr Bulk^ 
Figure^ or Motion,, as is evident in the Pstrticles-^f the Ah: and 

3 . . Watei;^. 
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^V'ater ; and other extremely fmaller than thofe, perhaps, ti 
inuch fmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air or Water are fmaller than «Peafe or Hail-ftones :^ 
Let us fuppole at prefent, that the different Motions and Fi-»^ 
gures. Bulk and Number of fuch Particles, afte£ling the feire<^ 
lal Organs of our Senfes, produce in us thofe different Senfa** 
lions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulfe of fuch infbnftble Particle^ 
of Matter, of peculiar Figures and Bulks, and in different De- 
grees and Modifications of their Motions, caufes the Ideas or 
the. blue Cdour and fweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 
duced in our Minds ; it being no more impoffible to conceive^ 
that God ifaould annex fuch idgai to fUch Motions, with whicb 
they have no Similitude, than that he ihould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece pf Steel dividing our Flefh, wiik 
fiirfaicfa that Idea hath no Refemblance. 

§. 14. What I have faid concerning Calours and SnuUs^ may 
l>e underftood alio of Tqfteiy and Sounds y and other the like fm-- 
fihle Qualities ; which, whatever Reality we by Miftake attri*^ 
4>ute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objeds themfelves^ 
but Pbwers to produce various Senfations in us, and depend od 
jbofe primary ^aUtieSy viz. Bulk,* Figure^ Tcxtiire^ and Md-: 
tion of Parts ; as I have faid. 

§. 15. From whence I think it is eafy to draw 
this Obfervation, that the Ideas of primary Sua^ Weas^/r/- 
Uties of Bodies, are Refembbnces of them, and '^J^^^* 
. their Patterns do really exift in the Bodies them- 'j^Uinces^lfJe- 
felves ; but the IdeaSy produced in us by thefe Je- cond^ry not!' 
eondary ^ualitieSy haue no Refemhlance of them at 
all. There is nothing like our Ideas exifting in the Bodies 
themfelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thofe Senfations in us : Aiid 
what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Ideay is but the certain BuUc^ 
Figure, and Motion of the infenfible Parts in the Bodies dienr- 
felves, whicb w6 call fo. 

J. 16. EUtme is denominated Hot and Light ; SnoWy White 
Cold\ and Mannay White and Snueety from the Ideas they 
produce in us : Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 
the faime in thofe Bodies that thofe Ideas are in us, the one 
the pcrfeft Refemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror i 
and it would by moft Men be judged very extravagant, if one" 
ihould (ay otherwife. And yet he, that will confider, that the. 
' fame Firey that at one Diftance produces in us the Senfation of 
•Warmtby does at a nearer Approach .produce in us the far 

G a different 
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different 'Senfatioh of Pain^ ought to bethink himfelf, whif 
Reafon he has to fay^ That his Idea of Warmth^ which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is adually in the Fire ; and his 
Idea of Pain^ which the fame Fire produced in him the fame 
Way, is not in the Fire. Why is Whitenefs and Coldnefs ia 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
Idea in us; and can do neither, hwx. by the Bulk, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion of its folid Parts ? 

§. 17. The particular Bulky Number^ Figure y and^ Motion of 
the Parts of Fire^ or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's 
Senfes perceive them or no ; and therefore they may be called 
real ^alities, becaufe they really exift' in thofc Bodies. But 
Light, Heat, JVhitenefs, or Coldnefs, are no more really in them^ 
than Sicknefs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senfation rf 
them; let not the Eyes fee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear 
Sounds ; let the Palate not tafte, nor the Nofe fmell ; and 2^1 
Colours, Taftes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are fuch parti- 
cular Ideas, vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced to their Caufes, 
J. /. Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. 

§. 18. A Piece of Manna of a fenfrble Bulk, is able to pro- 
duce in us the Idea of a round or f(}uare Figure ; and, by be- 
ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. 
This Idea of Motion reprefents it, as it really is in the Manna, 
nioying: A Circle or Square are the fame, whether in Idea 
or Exiftence; in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this both 
^Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take 
notice of them or no : This every body is ready to agree to. 
Be fides, Manna, by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senfations of Sicknefs, 
. and fometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That thefe 
Ideas of Sicknefs and Pain are not in the Manna, but EffeSs 
of ids Operations on us, and are no-where when we feel them 
hot : This alfo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 
. hardly to be brought to think, that Sweetnefs and JVhitenefs 
are not really in Manna ; which are but the Effefe of the 
• Operations of Manna-, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its 
Particles, on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sicknefs 
caufed by Manna, '^rt, confefledly nothing but the EffeSs of its 
Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion, 
and Figure of its infenfible Parts j ffor by nothing elfe can a 
Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not operate 
on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 
. particular ^\K\Ti& Ideas, which initfelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 
by 
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by produce diflrina IdeaSy which in itfelf it has not. Thefe 
Ideas being all EfFefts of the Operations of Mannay on feveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts ; why thofe produced by the Eyes and Palate 
Ihould rather be thought to be really in the Marina^ than thofe 
produced by the Stomach and Guts ; or why the Pain and Sick- 
hefs, Ideas that are the EfFecfts of Manna^ Ihould be thought to 
be no- where, when they are not felt ; and yet the Sweetnefs and 
Whitenefs, Effeds of the fame Manna on other Parts of the 
Body, by Ways equally as unknown, (hould be thought to exift 
in the Manna^ when they are not feen nor tafted, would need 
fome Reafon to explain. 

§.19. Let us confider the red and white Go- 
lours in Porphyre: Hinder Lighrbut from ftrikrn^ Ideas ^/n- 
on it, and its Colours vanifc, it no longer pro- ^'^'^ ^R/h 
duces any fuch Ideas in us: Upoft the Return of If^!^^-, :/»V 
Light, It produces thefe Appearances on us again, condary^ not. 
Can any one think any real Alterations are made 
in the Porphyre^ by the Prefence or Abfence of Light; and that 
thofe Ideas of Whitenefs and Rednefs are really in Porphyre iii 
the Light, when 'tis plain // has no Colour in.^he Dark? It has 
indeed fuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, 
as are apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from fome Parts of 
that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Rednefs, and from 
others the Idea of Whitepefs : But Whitenefs or Rednefs are 
not in it at any Time; bi|t fuch a Texture, that hath the Power 
to produce fuch k Senfation.in us. 

§. 20. Pound an Almond^ and the clear white Colour WxW be 
altered into a dirty on6, and the {wQttTaJl^ into an oily one. 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peltle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it ? 

§. 21. Ideas being thu5 diftinguifhed and underftood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the fame Water, at 
the fame Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one 
Hand, and of Heat by the other : Whereas, it is impoffible, 
that the fame Water, if thofe Ideas were really in it, 
fhould at the fame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if we 
imagine Warmth ^ as it is in our Hands^ to be nothing but 
a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the, fninute Particles 
4ff our Nervesy or animal SpiritSy we may underftand how 
it is poflible, that the fame Water may at the fame Time 
produce the Senfation of Heat in Qne;Hand, and Cold in 
the other; which vet Figure n^ver does, that never produc- 
^ing the Idea of a Square by one Hand, wl^ich has produced 
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the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the Sj^nfation of Heat 
and Coldy be nothing but the Increafe or DioAinution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, caufed by the Cor- 
pufcles of any other Bodv, it is eafy to be underftood, that if 
that Motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other ; if a 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Par? 
tides a greater Motion^ than in thofe of one of the Hands, and 
a lefs, than in thofe of the other, it will increafe the Motioi| 
of the one Hand, and lefTen it in the other, and fo caufe the diffe- 
rent Senfations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 
, §. 22. I have, in what juft goes before, been engaged if^> 
Phyfical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But 
it being necefTary, tp make the Nature of Senfation a little un? 
derftoqd^ and to make the Difftrence Ifetw^efi the ^alities iif 
Bodies^ 0id thi Ideas produced by them in the Mind^ to be diftin£^Iy 
conceived, without which it were impoflible to difcourfe intelr 
ligibly of them ; I hope I fhall be pardoned this little £xcur<» 
fion intq Natural Philofophy, it being necefiary in our prefent 
Enquiry, to diftinguiih the primary and red Qualities of 
Bodies, which are always in them, {vix. Solidity/£xtenfion| 
Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reft ; and are fometimcs 
perceived by us, vi%. when the Bodies, they are in, are big 
enough fingly to be difcerned) from thokfecondary and imputed 
^alitiesy which are bqt the Powers of feveral Combinations of 
|hofc primary ones, when they operate without being diftindbiji 
difcerned 5 whereby we alfo may come to know what Ideas are, 
and what are not, Refemblances of fomething really cxifting tti 
the Bodies we denominate from them. 

Three Sorts of §. 23. The polities then that are in Bodieif^ 
Qualities in rightly confidered, are of Three Sorts. 
Bodies. 

Firfiy The BuH^ Figure^ Number^ Situation^ and Motion^ 01^ 
Refl of their folid Parts ; thofe are in them, whether we per* 
ceive them or no ; and when they are of that Sis^e, that we 
can difcover them, wc have by thefe an Idea of the Thing, as it 
4S in itfelf ; a^ i? plain in Artificial Things : Thefe I call^r/wirf 
^alities. 

Secondly^ The Pcwer diat is in any Body, by reafon of ii$ 
infenfible /^r/mtfry ^ualities^ to Operate after a peculiar Manner 
on any of our Senfes, and therebv produce in us the different Idea$ 
pf feyeral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taflss^ ^c. Thefe arc ufu- 
ally called fenfire Qualities* 

ftwdl^ 
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^[%irdfy^ The Pnver that is in any Body, fy fea&n of the 
particular Conftitution of its primary ^juuitiiSj t9 make fuch 
a Change in the BuU^ Figure^ Texture^ and MotivH of amthir 
Body^ as to make it operate on our Senfes, differently from 
what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 
white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Thefe are ufually called 
Powers. 

The firft of thefe, as has been faid, I think may be properly 
called real^ original^ at primary ^aUtiei^ becaufe they are in the 
Things themfelves, whether they are perceived or no $ and 
upon their different Modifications it is, that the fecondary 
Qualities depend. 

The other two are only Powers to a£l differently upon othec 
Things, which Powers refult from the different Modificationa 
of thofe primary Qualities. 

^. 24. But tho' tbife two laitar Sorts of ^ua^ The \ fan 
Eties are Powors'barify^ and nothing but Powers, Ref^kmcis. 
relating. to feveral Qthec Bodies, and refuUtne Tbezd 
,from the different Modifications of the original thot^ht R^ 
Qualities; yet they are generally otherwife fanblmces^ 
thought of. For the fecomd Sorty viz. the but are noU 
Powers to produce feveral Ideas in us by our Tbeidneitbn 
Senfes, are looked upm as real polities in the ^*» f^fre 
^Tdt^ thus afieaing us : But the third Sort are ^^^S^'^fi- 
eaSed and eftemed barely Powers^ v. g. the Ideas of Heat or Light, 
which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are com** 
monly thought real polities j exifting in the Sun, ^d fome* 
thing more than mere Powers in it. But when we confider tha 
Sun, in reference tp Wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
on the Whitcnefs and SoJFtnefs produced in the Wax, not af 
Qualities in the Sun, but EffeAs produced by Po%aers in it ; 
Whereas, if riehtly confidercd, thefe Qualities of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 
enltghtned by the Sun, are no otherwife in the Sun, than ther 
Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, ar9 
in the Sun : They are all of them equsdly Powers in dieSun^ 
depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able, in thp 
one Cafe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, I'excure, or Motion of 
fome of the infenfible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby tp 
produce in me the /ieff of Light or Heat ; and in the other, it 
is able fo to alter the Bulk, Figure^ Texture, or Motipn of the 
infenfible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produqt io 
jm die difttA^ Id^s of White and Fluid. 

G4 1-^5: 
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♦ §. 25. The Rcafoh, Pf%y the one are ordinarify taienfir r^al 
S^alities^ and the other only for bare Powers, feems to be, be* 
paufe the Ideas we have of diftin£t Colours, Sounds, ^c. con* 
taining nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, wc 
pc not apt to think them the EfFefts of thefe primary Quali- 
ties, which appear not to our Senfes, to operate in their Pro- 
duftion ; and with which they have not any apparent Con- 
gruity, or conceivable Connexion. Heqce it is, that we are 
fx> forward to imagine, that thofe Akais ^rs the ReYeniblanGCs of 
jfomething really exifting in the Objefts themfelves : Since 

. Senfation difcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of 
Parts in their Produi^ion ; noK can Reafon fliew, how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, fhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, £3?^. Btit in the other Cafe, 

_ in the Operations of Bodies, changing^ the Qualities one of 
another, we plainly difcover, that the Quality produced hath 
icoi^Hionly po Refemblartce with any thing in the Thing pro- 
.4u.cing it ^ wherefore we look on it as a bare EiFedl of Power. 
For thoMgb receiving the Icka of Heat, or Light, from, the Sun, 
yre are apt to think, 'tis a Perception and Refemblance of fuch 
a Quality in the Sun ; yet when we fee Wax, jot a fair Face, 
deceive Change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the reroeption or Refemblance of any thing in the Sun, 

. becaufe wc find not thofe diiFerent Colouss in the Sun itfelf. 
For oil r Senfes being able to obferve a Likenefs, or Unlikenefs 
-pf fenfible Qualities in two different external Gbje6s, we forT 
wardly enough conclude the ProducEtion of any fenfible Qua- 
lity in any Subjeft, to b^ an Effedl of bate Rower, and not the 
Communtcation of any Quality, in^hich was really in the Effi- 
cicnty when w^ find no fuch fenfible Qualitic in the Thing that 
produced it^ But oiir Senfes not being aole to difcover any 
Unlikene(s between the Idea produced ip us, and the Quality 
of the OUjeA producing It, we are apt to iniagine tha^ our Idea's 
>re Refemblanccs of fomething iq the Dbje6ts,*and not the 
iEffeits of qertajn Powers, placed in the Modification of their 
Prlmaty Qualities, with which Pj-ioiary Qualities the Ideas pro- 
duced in lis have no Refemblance. 

„• , . §« 26^ To conclude ; befides thofe before-men- 

9uautus tioned Pr/«wo^ -^tf&w in Bodies, via. Balk, 

'^9--foid\ \fi^ I^igure,' Extenfion, Nuniber, and Motion <rf theif 
Immdiately'* (pJi^ Parts'; all the reft, whereby we take Notice 
ferceivdhk ; of Bodies, ind diftingui'fli them oae from another, 
'zdlyy Mfidiide* Jirc nothing elfe but feveral Powers in tbem, de-' 
p perceivable, pending on thofe Prii|Aary Qualities 5 wbersb]^ 
"**'•""■ '* " - V -'"•-• - ' ••■• ' • ■ the^ 
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they arc fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
^ produce (evcral different Ideas in us; or elfe by operating on 
pther Bodies, fo to change their primary Qualities, as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us different from what be- 
fore they did. The former of thefe, I think, may be called 
fecondary Qualities ^ immediately perceiveabk : The latter, yjr«»ifo;y 
^alitiesj mediately perceiveable^ 



CHAP. IX. 
O/'Perception. 

§. i,^"r\Erceptiony as it is the firft Faculty of •.. th fi i 
Wr^' the Mind exercifed about our IdeaSy ^"^^ Idea*/' 
-*- fo it is the firft and fimpleft Idea we j^J^^-^j,, 
have from Reflection, and is by fome called 
Thinking in general. Tho' Thinking, in the Propriety of the 
Englijb Tongue, fignifies that So/t of Operation of the Mind 
;Lbout its Ideas, wherein the Mind is a<^ive ; where it, with 
fomc Degree of voluntary Attention, confiders any thing. For 
in bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moft part, only 
paffive ; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

§. 2. ffTjtat Perception is, every one will know p , . 
better by refleaing on what he does himfelf, JZhnlle 
when Jie lees, hears, feels, c* r. or thmks, than j^^^^j recevvei 
by any Difcourfe of mine. Whoever refleds on ff^ ImpreJJim. 
>vhat pailes in his own Mind, cannot mifs it ; 
and if he does not refleft, all the Words in the World cannot 
make him have any Notion of it. 

. §• 3. This is certain, that whatever Alterations arc made 
in the Body, if they reach not the Mind ; whatever Impref- 
fions are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken no- 
tice of within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bo- 
dies with no other Effedt than it does a Billet, unlefs the Mo- 
tion be continued to the Brain, and th^re the Senfe of Heat or 
Idea of Pain be produced in the Mind, wherein confifts aSlual 
Perception. 

§. 4. How often may a Man qbferve in himfelf, that whilft 

his Mind is intently employed in the Contemplation of fome 

pbje£ts, zxA curioufly furveying fome Ideat that are there, it 

' ' ' • takes 
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takes no notice of Impref&ons erf* feunding Bodies made ufm- 
tlie Organ of Hearing, with the fame Alteration that ufes to be^ 
for the producing the Idia of Sound ? A fufficient Impulfe there 
may be on the Organ, but it not reaching the Obfervation of 
Ae Mind, there follows no Perception ; and tho' the Metianr 
that ufes to produce the Idea of Sound be made in the Ear, yet 
no Sound is,heard. Want of Senf^tion, in this Cafe, is not thro' 
any DefeA in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are lefs aflFeded 
than at other times when he does hear ; but that which ufes to 
produce the IJday tho' conveyed in by the ufual Organ, not bet- 
ing taken notice of in the Underftanding, and fo imprinting no 
Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senfation* So that whire^ 
iver there is Senfe or Perceptiouy there Jhtm Idea is a^fuaUy fra^ 
ebfcedj and prefent in the Underftanding, 

r-L'fj *k^ §• 5* Therefore I doubt not but Children^ by 
Children, tber ^j^^ Exercife of their Senfes about Objefts that 

*&7nthe **^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^'"^-^ ^'^^'^' >~ i^ ^^ 
Wemh ha^ue ^^^^ ^^Y •''« bom, as the unavoidable Effeds 
moneJbmate* either of the Bodies that environ them, or elfe of 
thofe Wants or Difeafes they fuffer ; amongft 
friiich nf one may conjedure concerning Things not very ca- 
pable ot Examination) 1 think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth 
»re two ; which probably are fome of the firft that Childicn 
have, and which they fcarce ever part with again* 

^. 6. But tho' it TO reafonable to imagine, that Cbildrm re-« 
ceive fome Jde(is before they come into the World, yet tfaefii 
&aMl\t Ideas 2iTe far from thoit Innate Principles which fome 
contend for, apd we above have rejected. Thefe here men-* 
tioned being the Effisdls of Senfation, are only from ibme Af« 
fefiions of the Body which happen to them there, and fo de- 
pend on fomething exterior to the Mind, no otherwife differing; 
nt their Manner of Produ£tion from other Ideas derived from 
Senfe, but only in the Precedency of Time; whereas thoft 
innate Principles are fuppo&d to oe quite of another Nature, 
not coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations in, oi: 
Operations on the^Body ; but, as it wcfe, original Charader* 
impreflfed upon it in the very firft Moine|it of its Being and! 
Conftitutioii. 

i^/V>& Ideas 5* 7* ^' ^**®^ *^ ^*^® ^*^ '^'^^'^ ^^ ^^f 

j?r/? is not iw^onably fupppfe may be introduced into, the 
evident. Minds or Children in the Womb, fubfervient 

to the Neceffities of their Life and Being there | 
Ijo after they are born, thcfe Ideas are the earUeJi intprinteel^ 
n/iibid) ia^en t^ be the fenfible J^lities which ftrft occur to thiem ; 

ampngi^ 
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;iin0ngft which, Li|ht is not the kaA ^sonfiderable, nor o( the 
weakeft ££Gicac]r« And how coveCQur the Mind is to be fisr* 
niihed with all fuch Ideas as have no Pain accompanying tbem^ 
may be a little guefled by what is obfervable in Children new 
born, who always turn their Eyes to that Part from whence the 
Light comes, lay them how you pleafe. But the ItUas that are 
moft familiar at firft being various, according to the divers Cir«* 
cumftances of Children's firft Entertainment in the World, thcr 
Order wherein the feveral Ideas come at firft into the Mind, is 
very variouf and uncertain alfo i neither is it much material to 
know it. 

§. 8, We are farther to confider concerning j^^^ efSen* 
Perception, that the Ideas we receive by Senfation j^^^ ^^ 
are ofien in grown People abered by the Jud^ment^ changed hy tha 
without our taking notice of it. When we fet Jtulgmeta 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 
Colour, V, g. Gold, ^labafter, or Jet, it is certain that the Ide0 
^ereby imprinted in our Mind is of a Hat Circle, varioufly 
{hadowed with feveral Degrees of Light and Brightnefs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Ufe been accuftomed to p^^- 
ceive what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what Alterations are made in the Refle£tions of Light 
by the Difference of the feniible Figures of Bodies ; the Judg- 
ment prefently, by an habitual Cuftom, alters the Appearances 
into their Caufes ; fo that from that which truly is Variety of 
Shadow or Colour, colle&ing the Figure, it makes it pafs for 
a Mark of Figure, and frames to itfelf the Perception of a con- 
vex Figure, aiid an uniform Colour ; when the Idea we receive 
from thence is only a Plane varioufly coloured ; ais is evident in 
Paintings To which Purpofe I ihall here infert a Problem of 
^at very ingenious and ftudious Promoter of real Knowledge, 
^he learned and worthy M^*. MoUneux^ which he was pleafed to 
fend me in a Letter fome Months fince ; and it is this ; S%tp^ 
fvfe a Man horn blind, and now adult, and taught by his Touch 
to Sfiinguijh between a Cube and a Sphere of the fame Metal, and 
nighly of the fame Bignefs, fo asio tell, when he felt one and f ether, 
v^ich ts the Cube, whub the Sphere. Stippofe then the C$ibe and 
Sphere placed on a 7abU^ and the blind Man to be made to fee z 
Quaere, tfhether by his Sight, before be touched them, he couU 
pow di/Singm/b and tell whi^h is tie Globe, which the Cube ? To^ 
4rhich the acute and judicious Propofer anfwers. Not, For th^ 
ife has obtained the Experienoe of hew a Globe, how a Cube affeOi 
iis Touch ; yet he has not yet attained the Experience, that what 
fjffi^ his Tetfchfo orfo^ mssfi affe& bis Si^btfi or fo\ or that 4 
" ' ' ^ ' " frotuberanf 
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frbtuberant Angle in the Cube, thai preffedhis Hand uneqvalfy^ JhaH 
appear to his Eye as it does in the Cube, I agree with this think- 
ing Gentleman, 'whom I am pfoud td call ngy Friend, in his 
Anfwer to this his Problem ; and am of Ophiion, that the 
blind Man, at firft Sight, would not be able with Certainty to 
fay which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilft he only 
few them ; though he could unerringly name them by his 
Touch, and certainly diftinguifh them by the Difference of 
their Figures felt. 'I'his I have fet down, and kave with my 
Seader, as an Occafton for him to confider how much he may 
be beholden to Experience, Improvement, and acquired No- 
tions, where he thinks he has not the Icaft Ufe of, or Help 
from them ; and the rathef, becaufe this obferving Gentleman 
farther adds, that havings upon the Occafim of my Book^ propofed 
this to divers very ingenious Men^ he hardly ever met with one^ that 
at firjl gave the Anfwer to it^'oJhich he thinks true, till by hearing 
bis Riofons they were convinced, 

§. 9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our IdeaSy but 
thofe received hy Sight; becaufe Sight, themoft comprehenfive 
of all our Senfes, conveying to our Mind» the Ideas of' Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senfe 5 and alfo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the.feve- 
ral Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Ob- 
jeft, viz. Light and Colours ; we bring ourfelves by tJfe to 
judge of the one by the other. This in many Cafes, by a fettled 
Habit, in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, is per- 
formed fo conftantly, and fo quick, that-we take that for the 
Perception of our Senfation, which is an Idea formed by our 
' Judgment ; fo that one, viz. that of Senfation, ferv«s only to 
excite the other, and is fcarce taken notice of itfelf ; as a Man 
who reads or hears with Attention and Underftanding, takes 
little notice of the Charafters or Sounds, but of the Ideas that 
are excited in him by them. 

§. 10. Nor need wc wonder that this is done with fo little 
Notice, if we confider how very quick the Anions of the Mind 
are performed : For, as itfelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenfion ; fo its Aftions feeip to require no Time, 
but many of them feem to be crowded into an Inftant. I fpeak 
this in comparifon to the Aftions of the B<jdy. Any one may 
eaiily obferve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains 
to refleft on them. How, as it were in an Inftant, do our Minds 
with one Glance fee all the Parts of a Demonftration, which 
inay very well be called a long one, if we confider the Time it 
will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step flicw it ano- 
ther? 
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•ther? Secondly^ We (hall not be fo much furpriied that this is 
done in us with fo little Notice, if we confider how the Facility, 
which we get of doing Things by a Cuftom of doing, mak^s 
them often pafs in us without our Notice. Habits^ especially 
fuch as ,ire begun very early, come at laft. to produce ASiions in 
us^ which often efcape our Ohfervation. How frequently do we in 
a Day cover our Eyes with our Eye- lids, without perceiving that 
we are at all in the Dark ? Men that by Cuftom have got the 
Ufe of a By-word, do almoft in every Sentence pronounce 
Sounds, which, tho' taken notice of by others, they themfelves 
neither hear nor obferve ; and therefore it is not fo ftrange that 
our Mind fhould often change the Idea of its Senfation into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ferve only to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. 

'§. II. This Faculty of Perception feems to me Perception 
to be that, which puts the DiJiinSfion betwixt the puts the Dife* 
animal Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature, ^^^ff between 
For however Vegetables have, many of them, AmmaU and 
fome Degrees of Motion, and upon the different M^^^^. ^^- 
Application of other Bodies to them, do very '^*^^' 
brifkly alter their Figure and Motion, and fo have obtait^d the 
Name of fenfitive Plants j from a Motion which has fome Re- 
femblance to that, which in Animals follpws upon Senfation j 
'^yet, I fuppofe, it is all bare Mechanifm, and no otherwife pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-rbeard by the Infmuation 
of the Particles of Moilture, or the fhortening of a Rope by the 
Affufion of Water; all which is done without any Senfation in 
the Siibjeft, or the having or receiving any Ideas, 

%, 12. Perception^ I believe, is in fome Degriee in all Sorts of 
Antmats ; tho' in fome, poflibly, the Avenues provided by Nature 
for the Reception of Senfations, are fo few, and the Perception 
they are received with fo obfcure and dull, that it comes ex- 
tremely fhort of the Quicknefs and Variety of Senfations which 
is in other Animals; but yet it is-fufHcient for, and wifely ad- 
apted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Animals who 
,are thus made; fo that the Wifdom and Goodnefs of the Maker 
plainly appears in all the Parts of this flupendous Fabrick, and 
'all the feveral. Degrees and Ranks of Creatures, in it. 

§. 13. We may, I think, from the Make, of an Oyjier or 
Cockle J reafonably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo 
quick Senfes as a Man, or fevec-aLother Animal^; nor, if it had^ 
w«uld it, in that State and Incapacity of transferring itfelf from 
one Place to another, be bettered by them. What good would 
Sight and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move it&lf to 
/ J ^ , or 
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or from the Obje£b, wherein at a diftance it perceives Good or 
Evil ? And would not Quicknefs of Senfation be an Inconve** 
Bience to an Animal, that muft lie ftill where Chance has once 
|daced it, and there receive the Afflux of colder or waroKr, 
clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it ? 

§. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is fome fmall dull 
Perception, wherthj they are diftinguiflied from perHef): Infen^ 
jlibility ; and that this may be fo, we have plain Inftances eveia 
in Mankind itfelf* Take one In whom decrepid <4d Age ha9 
blotted out the Memory of his paft Knowledge, and dearly^^ 
wiped out the Ideas has Mind was formerlv ftored with, and 
has, by deftroying his Sight, Hearing, ana Smell quite, and 
his l*ane to a great Degree, fk^t up almoft all the Paflages for 
new ones to enter ; or if there be fome of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreffioitf made are fcarce perceived, or not at all 
feuined ; how &r fuch an one (notwithftanding all that it 
boefted of Innate Principles) is in his Knowledge and intel* 
ledua! Faculties above the Condition of a CocJtle cht an Qw&r, 
I leave to be conftdered. And if a Man had pafled fixty i ear» 
in fuch a State, as it is poffible he might, as well as threo 
Days, I wonder what Difference there would have been in any 
intelleAual Perfedions between him and the loweft Degree of 
Anim^« 

$• 15. Pirc^iiott then being the firjl Stip anJt 
Pirceptiouy Digree towards Knowledge^ and the Inlet of all thi 
the hdetof Materials ofit\ the fewer Senfes any Man, as 
Knowledge. ^^\ ^ ^y odier Creature, hath j and die fewer 
and duller the Impreffions are that are made by 
them ; and the duller the Faculties are that are employed 
about them, the more remote are diey from that Know- 
ledge which is to be found in fome Men. But this beine in 
great Variety of Dc^es (as may be perceived amongft Afen) 
cannot cerulnly be difcovered i^ the feveral Species of Ani<- 
mals, mudi lefs in their particular IndivkJuals. It fuffices me 
only to have remarked here, that Perception is the iirA Opera- 
tion of all our intelle£hial Faculties, and the Inlet of all Know-* 
ledge into our Minds. And I am apt too to imagine, that it is 
Perception in the loweft Degree of it, whix:h puts the Boun- 
daries between Animals and the infca-ior Ranks of Creatures. 
But this I mention only as my Conj^£hire by the bye, it being 
indifferent to the Matter in hand which Way the Learned fliall 
dietermine of iC« 
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Of Retention. 

|. !• V I "MIE next Faculty of the Mind, 

I whereby it makes a farther Progrcfs ^^^^m- 
-*■ towards Knowledge, is that which ^* 
I call ReUntUnj or the keeping of thofe fimple Ideas^ which 
from Senfation or Reflexion it hath received. This is done 
two Wavs. Pirfi, by keeping the Idea which is brought int» 
it, for (ome Time aaually in View» which is called QinUm^ 
flation. 

§. 2. The other Way of Retentioi), is the ji^^^g^ 
Power to revive again in our Minds thofe Ideas^ ^* 

which after imprinting have difappeared, or hare been as it 
were lakl afide out of Sight $ and thus we do when we conceive 
Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Objeft being removed. 
This is Memory^ which is as it were the Store-houfe of our Ideas: 
For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Idea^ under View and Confideration at once, it was ne- 
ceiTary to have a Repofitory, to lay up thofe Ideas^ which at 
another Time it might have Ufe of. But our Ideas being no- 
thing but adual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceafe to be 
any thing when there is no Perception of them, this hying if 
of our Idios in the Repofitory of the Memory, fignifies no 
more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in many Cafes, to 
revive Perceptions which it has once had, with this additional 

- Perception annexed to them^ that it has had them before ; and 
in this Senfe it is that our Ideas are iaid to be in our Memorie^^ 
when indeed they are adlually no-where ; but only there is an 
Ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again, and 
as it were paint them anew on itfelf, tho' fome with more, 
fome with lefs Difficulty ; fome more lively, and others more 
obfcurely. And thus it is, by the Affiftance of this Faculty, 

. that w^ are faid to have all thofe Ideas in our Underftanding^, 
which tho' we do not a^Etually contei^plate, yet we can bring 
in Sight, and mal^e appear again, and be the Objects of our 

, Thoughts, without the Ifelp of thoib^ itafible Qualities which 
£rft in^rinted tbcm there* 
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^ . p §-3. Aiientton iand Repetition help much to ttid 

fetUioTpha-^ fixing any /^/^^f in the Memory, but thofe which 
fure and Pain '^^^ur^^ly ^^ firil make the deepeft and moft laft- 
jJa: Ideas. .iiig Impreffion, aire thofe which are aecompa- 

. , nied with PUdfure .ox Paim The great Bufi- 

nefs of the Senfes being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the Body, it is wifely ordered by Nature (as ha^. 
been ftiewn) that JPaln Ihoiild accompany the Keception of 
feveral Ideas j which fupplying the PUce of Confideration and 
Reafoning in Childi'ert, and adtirig quicker than Cohfideratiort 
in grown Men, makes both th^ Old and Young avoid painful 
Objedls, with that Hafte which is neceffary for their Pre- 
fcrvarion, and in both fettles in the Mem6iy a Caution for 
the future. 

§. 4. Coilcernirig the'feveral Degrees of laft- 
Ideas fade in ' ihg, wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Afe-^ 
the Memory. moryy . we may obferve that fome of them havdF 
been produced in the Underftanding^ by an Ob- 
jedl afFefting the Senfes once only, and no more than ohce 5 
others, that have- more than once offered themfclves to the 
Senfes, have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, eithef 
heedlefs, as in Children, or otherwife employed, as in Men^ 
intent'only on one Thing, not fetting the Stamp deep into itfelf. 
And in fome, where they are fet on with Care and repeated 
imprefiions, either through the Temper of the Bodyj or fomfc 
•other Default, the Memory is very weak: In all thefe Cafes 
Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vanifh quite out of 
'the Underftanding, leaving no more Footfteps, or remaining 
Charaflers of themfelves, than Shadows^do flying over Fields 
of Corn J and the Mind is as void of them a§ ii they neter had 
been there. 

§. 5. Thus many of thofe Ideas which were produced ih the 
Minds of Childreri in the Beginning of their Senfation (fome' 
of which, perhaps, as of fome Pleafures and Pains, Were befofef 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if ifi the futufe 
Courfe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are qOite loft,' 
without the leaft GHmpfe remaining of them; this may be ob- 
ferved in thofe, who by fome Mifdhance have loft their Sight 
Vhen they were Very yoUng, , in whom the Ideas of Colours 
having been but flightfy taken notice of, and ceafing to be rfe- 
. peated, do quite wear out j f6 that fome Years after there is no^ 
more Notion or Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than 
in thofe of jPeople born blmd. . The Memory in fome Men^ 
it is true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle -^ but yet there 
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feems to be a conftant Decay of all our Ideas^ even of thofe 
which are ftruck deepeft, and in Minds the moft retentive } fo 
that if they be not fometimes renewed by repeated Exercife of 
theSenfes, orRefle<5^ion on thofe kind of Objefts^ which atfirft 
occafioned them, the Print wears out, and at laft there remains 
nothing to be feen. Thus the Idem^ as well as Children of out- 
Youth, often die before us : And our Minds reprefent to us 
thofe Tombs j to which we are approaching ; where^ though the 
Brafs and Marble remain, yet the Infcriptions are effaced by 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away; Thr Figures drawn tH 
eur Mindsj are laid In fading Colours j and if not fometimes re* 
freflied, vanifli and difappear. How much the Conflitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain makes this Dif-* 
ference, that in fome it retains the CharaiSlers drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-Stone, and in others little better 
than Sand, I fhall not here enquire ; though it may feem pro- 
bable, that the Conftitution of the Body does fometimes influ-* 
cnce the Memory; fmce we oftentimes find a Difeafe quite 
ftrip the Mind of all its Ideas^ and the Flames of a Fever in a 
few Days calcine all thofe Images to Duft and Confufion, 
which feemed to be as lafting, as if graved in Marble. 

^. 6. But .concerning th^ Ideas themfelves it 
is eafy to remark, that thofe that are ofieneji re- Conftantlyre- 
frejhed (zmongk which are thofe that are con- f^^^^d Ideas 
veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) Y^:^^^^^ ^^ 
by a frequent Return of the Objefts or A6lions ^ ' 
that produced them, fix themfelves beji in the 
Memory^ and remain cleareft and longeft there : And therefore 
thofe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidi^ 
fyy Extenfion^ Figure^ Motion^ and Reft ; and thofe that almoff 
conftantly afFed): our Bodies, as Heat and Cold^ and thofe 
which are the AfFedlions of all Kinds of Beings, as Exiftencei 
Duration^ and Number^ which almoft every Objeft that afFefts 
our Senfes, every Thought which employs our Minds^ bring 
along with them : Thefe, I fay, and the like Ideas^ are feldoni 
quite loft, whilft the Mind retains any Ideas at all. 

§. 7. In this fecondary Perception, as I may fo . 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodged Inrem^hringi 
in the Memory^ thi Mind is oftentimes more than the Mind is 
barely pajfwe 5 the Appearances of thofe dormant ^fi^^ a^i^e. 
PidkHres, depending fometimes on the Will. The 
Mind very often fets itfelf on work in fearch of ibme hidden 
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Idea^ and turns as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
fometimes too they ftart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themfelves to the Underftanding ; and very often arc 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
ligh t, by fotne turbulent and tempeftuous Paffions ; our Affe(5lions 
bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwife lain quiet 
and unregarded. This farther is to be obfcrved, concerning 
Ideas lodged in the Memory, and upon Occafion revived by 
the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive imports) 
none of them new ones ; but alfo that the Mind takes Notice 
of them, as of aformer Impreffion, and renews its Acquaintance 
with them as with Ideas it had kno\^n before. So that though 
Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conftantly in View, yet, 
in Remembrance, they are conftantly known to be fuch as have 
been formerly imprinted, /. e. in View, and taken Notice df 
before by the Underftanding. 

T D fa ^* ^* Memory^ in an Intellefiual Creature, is 

i^heMeLry, "^ceffary in the next Degree to Perception. * It is 
ObiMon and ^^ ^^ g"^^^ moment, that where it is wanting, all 
Sl(rwne/s, ^^^ ^^^ ^f Our Faculties are in a great Meafure 

ufelefs : And we in our Thoughts, Reafonings, 
and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond prefent ObjeSs, were 
it not for the Affiftancc of our Memories, wherein there may 
be Two Defe£is. 

Firfly That itlofes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces per- 
feft Ignorance. For fince we can know nothing farther than 
we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect 
Ignorance.* 

Secondly^ That it moves flowly, and retrieves not the Ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in ftore, quick enough to ferve the 
Mind upon Occafion. This, if it be to a great Degree, is 
Stupidity ; and he, who, thrpugh this Default in his memory, 
has not the Ideas that are really preferved there ready at hand 
when Need and Occafion calls for them, were almoft as good 
be without them quite, fince they ferve him to little Purpofe, 
The dull Man, who lofes the Opportunity, whilft he is feek- 
ing in his Mind for thofe Ideas that fliould ferve his Turn, is 
not much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is per- 
feflljr ignorant. *Tis the Bufinefs therefore of the Memory to 
furnifti to the Mind thofe dormant Ideas^ which it has prefent 
Occafion for ; in the having them ready at hand on all Occa- 
fions, confifts that which wc call Invention^ Fancy ^ and Quick-* 
nefs of Parts* , 
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§. Q. Thefe are Defefts we may obferve in the Memory of 
bne Man compared with another. There is another Defeftj 
which we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in ge- 
neral, compared with fome fuperior created intelleftual Be- 
ings, which in this Faculty may fo far excel Man, that they 
may have conftantly in View the whole Scene of all their for- 
mer Aftigns, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their Sight. The Omnifcience ^of God^ 
who knows all Things, pair, prefent and to come, and to 
whom the Thoughts of Men's Hearts always lie open, may 
fatisfy us of the Poflibility of this. For who can doubt, but 
God may communicate to thofe glorious Spirits, his imme- 
diate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion 
he pleafes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable f 'Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monfieur Pafcal^ that 'till 
the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any Part of 
his rational Age; This is a Privilege fo little known to moft 
Men, that it feems almoft incredible to thofe^ who, after: the 
ordinary way, meafure all others bv ^hemfelves : Biit yet, 
when confidered, may help us to enlarge our Thoughts to- 
wards greater Perfections of it in fuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
For this of Mr. Pafial was ftill with the Narrownefs that human 
Minds are confined to here, of having great Variety of Iduii 
only by Succeffion^ not all at once : Whereas the feveral 
Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and fome 
of them be endowed with Capacities able to retain together^ 
and conftantly fet before them, as in one Pifture, all their paft 
Knowledge at once^ This, we may conceive^ would be no 
fmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, if all 
his paft Thoughts and Reafonings could be always prefent to 
him* And therefore we may fuppofe it one of thofe Ways^ 
wherein the Knowledge of feparate Spirits may exceedingly 
furpafs ours. 

^ §. 10. This Faculty of laying up and retain^ ^^^,^^ ^^^^ 
mg the Ideas that are brought mto the Mmd, le- Memory. 
veral other Jnimah feem to have, to a great De- . 
gree, as well as Man. For topafs by other Inftances, Birds learn ^ 
ing of Tunes^ and the Endeavours one may obferve in them to( 
hit the Notes right, put it paft Doubt with me, that they have 
Perception, and retaih Ideas in their Memories^ and ufe them 
for Patterns. For it feems to me impoflible, that they ftiould 
endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as 'tis plain they 
do) of which they had no Ideas. For though I fhoiild grant 
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Sound may mechanically caufe a certain Motion of the aninnaf 
Spirits in the Brains of thofe Birds, whilft the Tune is actually 
playing ; and that Motion may be continued on to the Mufcles 
of the Wings, and fo the Bird mechanically he driven away 
by certain Noifes^ becaufe this may tend to the Bird's Prefer- 
vation : Yet that can never be fuppofed a Reafon, why it 
fhould caufe mechanically, either whilft the Tune was play- 
ing, much lefs after it has ceafed, fuch a Motion in the Or- 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as fhould conform it to the Notes of 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Ufe to the Bird's 
Prefervation. But which is more, it cannot, with any Appear- 
ance of Reafon, be fuppofed (much lefs proved) that Birds, 
without Senfe and Memory, can approach their Notes nearer 
and nearer by Degrees to ^. Tune played Yefterday, which if 
they have no Idsa of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
Eflays can bring them nearer to : Since there is ho Reafon why 
the Dound of a ripe fliould leave Traces in their Brains, which 
not at firft, but by their after-endeavours, fhould produce the 
like Sounds ; and why the Sounds they make themfelves, fhould 
not make Traces which they fhould follow, as well as thofe of 
the Pipe, is impoffible to conceive. 
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CHAP. XL 

Of Discerning, and other Operations of the 

Mind. 

NoKnacwledge §' ^- A Nother Faculty we niay take no- 
nvithout it. m\ *'^® ^^ ^"^ Mmds, is that of 

^ •• Difcerning and diftinguifhing be- 
tween the feveral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have acon- 
fufed Perception of fomething in general : Unlefs the Mind had 
a diftincSi: Perception of different Objeds, and their Qualities, it 
would be capable of very little Knowledge; tho* the Bodies, 
that afFeift us, were as bufy about us, as they are now, and the 
Mind were continually employed in Thinking. On this Fa*- 
culty of diftinguifhing one Thing from another, depends the 
Evidince and Certainty of feveral, even very general Propofi- 
tions, which have paffed for Innate Truths ; oecaufe Men over- 
looking the true Caufe, why thofe Propofitions find univerfal 
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Aflcnt, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreffions ; where- 
as it in Truth depends upon this clear difcerning Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the fame, or difFe-' 
rent. But of this more hereafter. 

§, 2. How much the Imperfeftion of accurately The Differ 
(difcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either rence of Wit 
in the Dulnefs, or Faults of the Organs of Senfe ; andjudg- 
or want of Acutenefs, Exercife, or Attention in ^^»^* 
the Underftanding ; or Haftinefs and Precipitancy, natural to 
fome Tempers, I will not here examine : It fuifices to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may 
, refle(5 on, and obferve in itfelf. It is of that Copfequence to 
its other Knowledge, that fo far as this Faculty is in itfelf dull, 
or not rightly made ufe of, for the diftinguifhing one Thing 
from another ; fo far our Notions are confufed, and our Rea- 
fon and Judgment difturbed or mifled. If, in having our Ideas 
in the Memory ready at hand, confifts Quicknefs of Parts; in 
this of having them unconfufed, and being able nicely to diftin- 
guifh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaft Dif- 
ference, confifts, in a great meafure, the Exadnefs of Judg- 
ment, and Clearnefs of Reafon, which is to be obferved in one 
^an above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given fome 
Reafon of that common Obfervation, that Men who have 4 
great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareft Judgment, or deepeft Reafon. For IVit lying moft 
in the Aflemblage of Ideas^ and putting thofe together with 
Quicknefs and Variety, wherein can be found any Refemblance 
or Congruity, thereby to make up pleafant Pictures, apd agree- 
able Vifions in the tancy ; Judgment^ on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, in feparating carefully, one from ano- 
ther, Ideas wherein can be found the leaft Difference, thereby 
to avoid being mifled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 
one Thing for another. This is a Way of proceeding quite 
contrary to Metaphor and Allufion, wherein, for the moft part, 
lies that Entertainment and Pleafantry of Wit, which ftrikes fp 
lively on the Fancy, and therefore is fo acceptable to all People; 
becaufe its Beauty appears at firft Sight, and there is required 
no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth or Reafon 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, refts 
fatisStd with the Agreeablenefs of the Pi£lurc, and the Gaiety 
of the Fancy; and it is a Kind of an Affront to go about to ex-f 
amine it by the fevere Rules of Truth and good Reafon; 
whereby it appears, that it confifts in fomething that is not 
perfedly conformable to them. 
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§. 3. To the well diftinguifhing our IdeaSj It 

(lUamefsahne chiefly contributes, that they be clear and deter ^ 
hinders Confw mtnate : And when tl|cy arc lb, it will not breed 
Jio»: any Confufion or Miftake about them, though 

the Senfes fhould (as fometimes they do) con- 
vey theqi from the fame Objeft differently, on different Oc- 
cafions, and fo feem to -err. For though a Man in a Fever 
fhould from Sugar have a bitter Tafte, which at another Time 
would produce a fweet one ; yet the Idea of Bitter in that 
Man's Mind would be as clear and diftin6l from the Idea of 
Sweet, as if he had tafted only Gall. Nor does it make any 
ynore Confufion between the two Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, 
that the fame Sort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another Idca^ by the Tafte, than it makes a 
Confufion in* two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White ancj 
Round, that the fame Piece of Sugar produces them both in 
the Mind at the fame time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour 
and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the fame Par- 
cel of the Infufion of Lignum Nephriticum^ are po lefs diftin£); 
Ideas, than thofe of the fame Colours, taken from two very- 
different Bodies. 

§.4. The COMPARING them one witl^ 
Comparing* another, in refpeft of Extent, Degrees, Tinae, 

Place, or any other Circumftances, is another 
Operation of the Mind about its Ideas^ and is that upon which 
depends all that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under ^^- 
latlon J v/hich of how vaft an Extent it is, I Ihall have Occa- 
ijoii to confider hereafter, 

§. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, 
Sruiss Qomr is not eafy to determine; I imagine they have 
pare hut im- it not in any great Degree : For tho' they pro- 
perfeStlj, bably have feveral Ideas diftin6l enough, yet it 

feenis to me to be the Prerogative of Humari 
Underftanding, when it has fufficiently diftinguiflied any Ideai 
fo as to perceive them to be perfe6lly different, and fo confe- 
quently two, to caft about and confider in what Circumftances 
they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, 
Beafl^ compare not. their hleas, farther than feme fenfible Cir- 
pumftances annexed to the Objedls* themfelves. The other 
Power of Comparing, v/hich may be pbferved>in Men, belong- 
ing to general Ideas, and ufeful only to abftradi Reafonings, 
>ve may probably conje6ture Beafts have not. 

\, ,. §. 6. The next Operation v/e may obfcrvc in 

Compounding. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ .^^ ^^ j^ COMPOSE 
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^lON'j whereby it puts together feveral of thofe fimple ones 
it has received from Senfation and Reflexion, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this of Compofition may 
be reckoned alfo that of ENLARGING ; wherein, though 
the Compofition does not fo much appear as in more complex 
ones, yet it is neverthelefs a putting feveral Ideas together, 
though of the fame Kind. Thus by adding feveral Units 
together, we make the Idea of a Dozen ; and putting together 
the repeated Ideas of feveral Perches, we frame that of a Fur-* 
long. 

§. 7. In this, alfo, I fuppofe. Brutes come far 
Ihort of Men. For though they take in, and re- Brutes cm-^ 
tain together feveral Combinations of fimple P^^^d but 
Ideas \ as, poffibly, the Shape, Smell, and Voice ^^'^^^' 
of his Matter, make up the complex Idea 2. Dog 
has of him, or rather are fo many diftincEl Marks whereby he 
knows him ; yet I do not think they do of themfelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even where 
we think they have complex Ideas, *tis only one fimple one 
that diredls them in the Knowledge of feveral Things, which 
poffibly they diftinguifli lefs by their Sight than we imagine. 
For I have been credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurfe, 
play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 
place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to fuck her 
fo long, that her Milk may go through them. - And thofe Ani- 
mals which have a numerous Brood of young ones at once, ap- 
pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number ; for though 
they are mightily concerned for any of their young, that are 
taken from them whilft they are in fight or hearing, yet if one 
or two of them be ftolen from them in their Ab fence, or with- 
out Noife, they appear not to mifs them, or to have any Senfe 
that their Number is leffened. 

§i 8. When Children have, by repeated Senfa- NajHing. 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 
gin, by degrees, to learn the Ufe of Signs. And when they have 
got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they begin to make ufe of Words to fignify 
their Ideas to others : Thefe verbal Signs they fometimes bor- 
row from others, and fometimes make theqfifelves, as one may 
obfervc among the new and unufual Names Children often givei 
to Things in their firft Ufe of Language. 

§. g. The Ufe of' Words then being to ftand AbftraBing^ 
as outward Marks of our internal Ideas^ and thofe 
Idea^ being taken from particular Things, if every particular 
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Idea that we take in, ibould have a diftinft Name, Names 
piuft be endlefs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 
ticular Ideas^ received from particular Objefts, to become ge- 
neral ; which is done by confidering them as they are in the 
j^lind fuch Appearances, feparate from all other Exiftences, 
»and the Circumftances of real Exiftence, as Time, Place, or 
^ny 9ther concomitant Ideas. This is called ABSTRACTION'^ 
whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become general 
Jleprefentatiyes of all of the fame Kind, and their Names ge- 
neral Names, applicable to whatever exifts conformable to fuch. 
abftr^a Ideas, Such precife, naked Appearances in the Mind, 
without confidering how, whence, or with what others they 
came there, the Underftanding lays up (with Names common- 
ly annexed to them) a^ the Standards to rank real Exiftences 
into Sorts, as they agree with thefe Patterns, and to denominate 
them accordingly. Thus the fame Colour being obferved to-r 
"day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yefterday receive4 
from Milk, it cpnfiders that Appearance alone, makes it a Re-r 
prefeptative of all of that Kind ; and having given it the 
^ame Whitenefs^ it by that Sound fignifies the fame Quality, 
wherefoever to be imagined or met with j and thus U^iiverfalsj^ 
whether Ideas or Terms, are i\iade. ^ 

§. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beajl$ 
Brutes ah- compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, tot 

fira^ not. any degree; this, I think, I may be pofitive in, 

that the Power oi AbJiraSiing is not at all in 
them ; and that the having of general Ideas^ is that which puts 
a perfeft Diftinftion betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 
to. For it is evident, we pbferve no Foptfteps in them, of 
making ufe of general Signs for univerfal Ideas ; from which we 
have Reafon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab-. 
ftrac^ing, or making general Ideas^ fince they have no Ufe of 
Words, or any other general Signs. 

§. 1 1. Npr can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 
frame articulate Sounds, .that they have no Ufe or Knpwledge 
of general Words ; fince many of them, v7Q find, can fafliion 
fuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diftinflly enough, but 
never with any fuch Application. And on the other fide. Men, 
who through fome DefecS in the Organs want Words, yet fail 
potto expreis their univerfal /^ift7J by Signs, which ferve theni 
inftead of general Word§ ; a Faculty which we fee Beafts come 
fhort in. And therefore, I think, we may fuppofe, that 'tis in 
|{iis^ that the Species of Brutes are difcriminated from Man i 
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und 'tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly fepa- 
rated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a Diftance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as fome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have fome Reafon, 
It feems as evident to me, that they do fome of them in certain 
Infjbances reafon, as that they have Senfe ; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas^ ] uft as they received them from their Senfes. They 
are, the beft of them, tied up within thofe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge; them by any kind 
of AbJiraSiian, 

§. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the j^.^^^ ^^^ 
Want or Weaknefs of any, or all of the foregoing Madmen, 
Faculties, an exafl: Obfervation of their feveral 
Ways of faltering would no doubt difcover. For thofe who 
either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thofe who cannot 
diftinguifh, compare, and abftradk, would hardly be able to un- 
derftand, and make ufe of Language, or judge, or reafon, to 
any tolerable Degree ; but only a little, and imperfeftly, about 
Things prefent, and very familiar to their Senfes, And in-: 
deed, any of the fore-mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or out 
X)f order, produce fuitable D^feflis in Men's Underftandings 
and Knowledge. 

§. 13. In fine, the Defeft in Naturals feems to proceed from 
Want of Quicknefs', A<ftivity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby t&ey are deprived of Reafon : Whereas 
Madmen^ on the other fide, feem to fuffer by the other Ex- 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loft the Faculty 
of Reafoning; but having joined together fome Ideas very 
wrongly, they miftake them for Truths $ and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles : For by the Vio- 
lence of their 'Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus you 
Ihall find a diftrafted Man, fancying himfelf a King, with 
^ right Inference require fuitable; Attendance, Refpecft, and 
Obedience : Others, who have thought themfelves made of 
Glafs, have ufed the Caution neceffary to prefervc fucb brittle 
Bodies. Hence it comes to pafs, that a Man who is very 
fober, and of a right Under ftanding in all other Things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam \ if either by 
any fudden very ftrong Impreffion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one Sort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
Rjented together fo powerfully, as to remain united. But 

there 
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there are Degrees of Madhefs, as of Folly ; the' diforderfy 
jumbling Ideas together, h in fome more, and fom^s lefs. In 
fhort, herein feems to lie the Difference between Idiots and 
Madmen, that Madmen put wrong Ideas together, and fo make 
wrong Propofitions, but argue and reafon right from them ^ 
but Idiots make very few or no Propofitions, and reafon fcarce 
at all. 

§. 14. Thefe, I think, are the firft Faculties 
Method, and Operations of the Mind which it makes 

ufe of in Underftanding ; and though they are 
excrcifed about all its Ideas in general, yet the Inftances, I 
> have hitherto V given, have been chiefly in fimple Ideas i and I 
have fubjoined the Explication of thefe Faculties of the Mind 
to that of fimple Ideaf^ before I come to what I have to fay con- 
cerning complex ones, for thefe following Reafons : 

Firji^ Becaufe feveral of thefe Faculties being exercifcd at 
firft principally about fimple Ideas^ we might, by following Na- 
ture in its ordinary Method, trace and difcover them in their 
Rife, Progrefs, and gradual Improvements, 

Secondly J Becaufe obferving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
they operate about fimple Ideas j which are ufually in raoft Men's 
Minds much more clear, predfe, and diftin£t, than complex 
ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind ab- 
ftra6ls, denominates, compares, and exercifes its other Opera- 
tions, about thofe which 'are complex, wherein we are much 
more liable to miftake. 

Thirdly^ Becaufe thefe very Operations of the Mind about 
Ideas received from Senfation, are themfelves, when refleded 
on, another Set of Ideas^ derived from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call ReJieSiion-y and therefore fit to be con- 
fidered in this Place, after the fimple Ideas of Senfation. Of 
Compounding, Comparing, Abftradiing, ^c. I haye but juft 
fpoken, having occafion to treat of them more at large in other 
Places. 

§• 15. And thus I have given a fhort, and, I 
Thr/e are the think, true Hijlory of the firfi Beginnings of Hu- 
Beginnings of man Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firft 
Human Objedls, and by what Steps it makes its 

knowledge, Progrefs to the laying in, and ftoring up thofe 
Ideas^ out of which ^ is to be framed all the 
Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I muft appeal to Expe- 
rience and Obfervation, whether I am in the right : The beft 
7 ^ Way 
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Way to come to Truth, being to examine Things as really they 
are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of ourfelves, or 
have been taught by others to imagine, 

§. 16. To deal truly, this is the omlj Way^ that j^j, j p 
J can difcover, whereby the Ideas of Things are p^^i^J^ 
brought into the Under/ianding. If other Men ^ 
have either Innate Ideas^ or infufed Principles, thev have Rea* 
Ion to enjoy them ; and if they are fure of it, it is impoffible 
for others to deny them the Privileges that they have above their 
Neighbours. I can fpeak but of what I find in myfelf, and is 
agreeable to thofe Notions, which, if we will examine the 
whole Courfe of Men in their feveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, fcem to depend on thofe Foundations which I have 
laid, and to correfpond with this Method, in all ^he Parts and 
Degrees thereof. 

&, 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire; 
and therefore cannot but confefs here again. Dark Room* 
That external and internal Senfation are the 
pnly Paffages that I can find of Knowledge to the Under- 
ftanding. Thefe alone, as far as I can difcover, are the Win- 
dows by which Light is let into this Dark Room. For, me-r 
thinks the Under/landing is not much unlike a Clofet, wholly 
fliut from Light, with only fome little Opening left, to let in 
external vifible Refemblances, or Ideas of Things withput : 
Would the Piftures coming into fuch a dark Room but ftay 
there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon Occafion, it would 
very much refemble the Underftanding of a Man, in reference 
to all Objefts of Sight, and the Ideas of them, 

Thefe are my Gueffes concerning the Means whereby the 
Underftanding comes to have and retain fimple IdeaSy and the 
Modes of them, with fome other Operations about them. I 
proceed now to exaniine fome of thefe fimple Ideas^ and their 
Modes, a little more particularly. 



CHAP, XII, 

Of Complex Ideas. 

5. I. T "T" T E have hitherto confidered thofe Made hy the 
\]\l Ideasy in the Reception whereof Mind out of 
^ ^ the Mind is only paffive, which Simple ones. 

gre thofe fimple ones received from Senfation and Refle£iion before 

mentioned. 
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.mentioned, whereof the Mind cani>ot make one to itfelf, nor 
.have any Idea which does not wholly confift of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paffive in the Reception of all its fimple 
Ideas^ fo it exerts leveral Afts of its own, whereby out of its 
fimple Ideas^ as the Materials and Foundations of the reft, the 
other are framed. The A6ls of the Mind, wherein it exerts 
its Power pver its fimple Ideas^ are chiefly thefe three ; i. Com- 
bining feveral fimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus 
all complex Ideas are made. 2. The fecond is bringing two 
Ideas J whether fimple or complex, together ; and fetting 
them by one another, fo as to take a View of them at once, 
without uniting them into one ; by which Way it gets all 
its Ideas of Relations. 3. The third is feparating them from 
all other Ideas that accompany them in their real Exiftence ; 
this is called AhftraSiion: And thus all its general Ideas are 
made. This (hews Man's Power, and its Way of Operation, 
to be much -what the fame in the Material and Intelledual 
World : For the Materials in both being fuch as he has no 
Power over, either to make or deftroy, all that Man can do, 
is either to unite them together, or to fet them by one an- 
other, or wholly to feparate them. I (hall here begin with the 
firft of thefe, in the Confideration of complex Idcas^ and 
come to the other two in their due Places. As fimple Ideas 
are obferved to exift in feveral Combinations united together ; 
fo the Mind has a Power to confider feveral of them united to- 
gether, as one Idea\ and that not only as they are united ir^ 
external Objecfts, but as itfelf has joined theqi^ Ideas thus 
made up of feveral fimple ones put together, I call Complex \ 
^fuch as are Beauty^ Gratitude y a Mofly an Army^ the Univerfe : 
v/hich, though complicated of various fimple Ideas^ or complex-- 
Ideas made up of fimple ones, yet are, vs^hen the Mind pleafes,, 
confidered each by itfelf, as one entire Thing, and fignified by 
one Name. 

§. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made 'velun- together its Ideas^ the Mind has great Power 
tartly. \^ varying and multiplying the Objedts of its 

Thoughts, infiqitely beyond what Senfatton or 
ReJie£iion furniflicd ft with : But all this ftill confined to thofe 
fimple Ideas^ which it received from thofe two Sources, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compofitions. For 
firnple Ideas are all from Thi^igs themfrlves, and of thefe the. 
Mind can have no more, nor other than what are fuggcftcd 
to it. It can'have no other /i^^j of fenfible 'Qualities than 
y/hat come from without by the Senfes, nor aiiy Ideas of othei^ ' 
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kind of Operations of a thinking Subftance, than what it firid« 
in itfelf : But when it has once got thefe fimple Ideas^ it is 
not confined barely to Obfervation, and what offers itfelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thofe /flfe^x 
it has, and make new Complex oneSy which it never received fo 
united, 

§. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and . 

decompounded, though their Number be in- "J^rf ?*, • 
finite, and the Variety endlefs, wherewith they ^^^^'j ^J*" . 
fill and entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I '^g"^^l„^^ 
think, they may be all reduced under thefe three 
Heads. 

1. Modes. 

2. Sub/lances. 

3. Relations, 

§. 4.- Firft, Modes I call fuch complex Ideas, j^gj^^ 
which, however compounded, coiftain not in 
them the Suppofition of fubfifting by themfelves, but are con- 
fidered as Dependences on, or Affeaions of Subftances ; fuch 
are the Ideas fignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur^ 
ther, {fff. And if in tnis I ufe the Word Mode in fomewhat a 
different Senfe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Difcourfes differing from the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new Words, or to ufe old Words 
in fomewhat a new Signification ; the latter whereof, in our pre- 
fent Cafe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

§. 5. Oit\it{'& Modes there are two Sorts, which Simpk and 
deferve diftinft Confideration. Firji, There are mixed Modes. 
fome which are only Variations, or different 
Combinations of the fame fimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score; which are nothing but 
the Ideas of fo many diftinft Units added together ; and thefe I 
call fimple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
fimple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of fimple 
Ideas of feveral Kinds, put together, to make one complex one; 
V, g. Beauty, confifting of a certain Compofition of Colour and 
Figure, caufing Delight in the Beholder ; Thefi, which being 
the concealed Change of the Poffeffion of any Thing, with- 
out the Confent of the Proprietor, contains, as is vifible, a 
Combination of feveral Ideas of feveral Kinds ; and thefe I call 
mixed Modes. 

§* 6* Secondly, The Idea of Subftances are Buhftances fin- 
fuch Combinations of fimple Ideas ^ as are taken gle or colUdi've. 

to 
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to reprefent diftin£l particular Things fubfifting by themfelves; 
in which the fuppofed, or confuied Idea of Subftance, fuch as 
it is, is always the firft and chief. Thus, if to Subftance be 
joined the fimple Idea of a certain dull whitiih Colour, with 
certain Degrees of Weight, Hardnefs, Dudility, and Fufibility, 
we have the Idea of Lead\ and a Combination of the Ideas of 
a certain Sort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, Thought, 
and Reafoning, joined to Subftance, make the ordinary Idea or 
a Man, Now, of Subftances alfo there are two Sorts of Ideas-, 
one of fingle Subftances, as they exift feparately, as of a Man, 
or a Sheep ; the other of feveral of thofe put together, as an 
jtrmy of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which colle£iive Ideas o/" feveral 
Subftances^ thus put together, are as much each of them one 
lingle Ideay as that of a Man, or an Unit. 
J.,. §.7. Thirdly^ The laft Sort of complex Ideas 

is that we call Relation^ which confifts in the 
Confideration, and comparing one Idea with another: Of thefe 
, feveral Kinds we iball treat in their Order. 
Tb ha r/i f • ^* '^ ^^ ^X2>Z'^ the Progrefs of our Minds, 
Idezsf^omtie ^^ ^^^ Attention obferve how it repeats, 
e^o Sources. *^^* together, and unites its fimple Ideas re- 
ceived from Senfation or Refledion, it will lead 
us farther than at firft, perhaps, we (hould have imagined. 
And, I believe, we fhall find, if we warily obferve the Origi- 
nals of our Notions, that even the mo^ abjhrufe Ideas, how 
remote fbever they may feem from Sen^, or from any Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, are yet only fuch as the Underftanding 
frames to itfelf, by repeating and joining together IdeaSy that 
it had either from Objefts of Senle, or from its own Opera- 
tions about them : So that thofe even large and ahftra£l Idea$ 
are derived fram Senfation^ or ReJle£iiony being no other than what 
the Mind, by the ordinary Ufe of its own Faculties, employed 
about Ideas received from, Objefls of Senfe, or from the Opera- 
tions it obferves in itfelf about them, may, and does attain 
unto. This I iball endeavour to fhew in the Ideas we have or 
Space^ Timcy and Infinity^ and fome few others, that feem the 
moft remote from thofe Originals, 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of Simple Modes \ andfrjl, of the. Simple Modes of 

Space. 



§. I. r~l~lHough in the foregoing Part I have 

I often mentioned fimple Ideas^ which Simple Modes, 
J- are truly the Materials of all our 
Knowledge ; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
Way that they come into the Mirid, than as difUnguiihed from 
others more 'compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amifs to take 
a View of fome of them again, under this Confideration, and 
examine thofe different Modifications of the fame Idea ; which 
the Mind either finds in Things exifting, or is able to make 
within itfelf, without the Help of any extrinfical Objefl, or 
any foreign Suggeftion. 

Thofe Modifications of any one fimple Idea (which, as has 
been faid, I call fimple Modes) are as perfeftly different and 
diftinft Ideas in the Mind, as thofe of the greateft Diftance 
or Contrariety. For the Idea of T'wo^ is as diftindt from that 
of One^ as Bluenefs from Heat^ or either of them from any 
Number: And yet it is made up only of that fimple Ideasii an 
Unit repeated ; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, 
make thofe ^\%Xidi fimple Moies of a Dozen^ a Grofs^ a Million^ 

§. 2. 1 Ihall begin with the fimple Idea of Space. 
I have fliewed above, c. 4. that we get the Idea Idea of Space ^ 
of Space, both by our Sight and Touch ; which, 
I think, is fo evident, that it would-be as needlefs to go to prove, 
that Men perceive^ by their Sight, a Diftance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or between the Parts of the fame Body, 
as that they fee Colours vthemfelves : Nor is it lefs obvious, that 
they can do fo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. 

§. 3. This Space confidered barely in Length ^ 
between any two Beings, without confidering r^^^ ^^ ^X" , 
any thing elfe between them, is called Di^ance : ^ J^^"* 
If confidered in Length, Breadth and Thicknefs, I think it 
may be called Capacity: The Term Extenfion is ufually applied 
to it, in what Manner foever confidered. 

§. 4. Each different Diftance is a different Immenfity, 
Modification of Space j and each Idea of any dif^ 

ferent 
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ferent Dijiance^ or Space^ is ajimple Mode of this Idea. Men,' 
for the Ufe and by the Cuftom of Meafuring, fettle in their 
Minds the Ideas of certain ftated Lengths, fuch as are an Incby 
Foot^ Yard^ Fathom^ Mile^ Diameter of the Earthy &c. which are 
fo many diftinft Ideas made up only of Space, When any fuch 
ftated Lengths or Meafures of Space are made familiar to Men's 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often as 
they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, 
or any thing elfe ; and frame to themfelves the Ideas of Long, 
Square, or Cubicle, Feet^ Yardsy or Fathoms^ here amongft the 
Bodies of the Univerfe, or elfe beyond the utmoft Bounds of 
all Bodies ; and by adding thefe ftill ene to another, enlarge 
their Idea of Space as much as they pleafe. This Power of re- 
peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diftance, and 
adding it to the former as often as we will, without being ever 
able to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as 
we will, is that which gives us the Idea of Immenftty. 

§. 5. There is another Modification of this 
Figure. Idea^ which is nothing but the Relation which 

the Parts of the Termination of Extenfion, or 
circumfcribed Space, have amongft themfelves. This the 
Touch difcovers in fenfible Bodies, whofe Extremities come 
within our Reach ; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 
Colours, whofe Boundaries are within its View : Where ob- 
ferving how the Extremities terminate either in ftraight Lines, 
which meet at difcernible Angles ; or in crooked Lines, where- 
in no Angles can be perceived ; by confidering thefe as they re- 
late, to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any 
Body, or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure^ which affords to 
the Mind infinite Variety. For, befides the vaft Number of 
different Figures, that do really exift in the coherent Maffes of 
Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, by varying 
the Idea of Space, and thereby making ftill new Compofitions, 
by repeating its own Ideas ^ and joining them as it pleafes, 
is perfeftly inexhauftible : And fo it can multiply Figures iu 
infinitum. 

§. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 
Figures. the Idea of any Length diredtly ftretched out, and 

join it to another in the fame Direction, which 
is to double the Length of that ftraight Line, or elfe join it to 
another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and fo make what 
Sort of Angles it pleafes ; and being able alfo to fhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 
what Part it pleafes, without being able to come to an End o£ 
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* saoy fach DIvifions, it can make an Angle of arty Bignefs : 
So alfo the Lines that ate its Sides, of what Length it pleafes ; 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 
different Artgles, till it has wholly inclofed any Space, it is evi- 
dent that it can multiply Figures^ both in their Shape and Ca- 
pacity, in infinitum j all which are but fo many different fimpU 
Modes cf Space. 

The fame that it can do with ftraight Lines, It can do alfo 

■ with crooked, or crooked and ftraight together j and the fame it 
cati do in Lines, it can alfo in Superficies j by which we may be 

^ led into farther Thoughts of the endlefs Variety of Figures that 
the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the 

Jtmple Modes of Spiaci. 

&. 7. Another idea coming under this Head, 

. and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Pl^ce. 
Place, As in fimple Space, we confider the Re- 
lation of Diftance between any two Bodies or Points ; fo in our 
Idea of Place ^ we confider the Relation of Diftance betwixt 
any Thirig, and any two or more Points, which are confidered 

- as keeping the fame Diftance one with another, and fo confi- 

■ dered as at reft : For w^hen we find any Thing at .the fame 
^ Diftance now, which it was Yeftefday, from any two. of more 
' Points, which have not fince chingea their Diftancd one wi;h 

* another, ahd with which We then compared it, we fay it hath 
kept the {sunt Place -, but if it hath fenfibly altered its Diftance 
with either of thofe Points, we fay it- hath changed its Place -y 

/though vulgarly fpeaking, in the common Notion of Placey we 

* do not always exaftly obferve the Diftance. from precife Points, 
.but from larger Portions of fenfible Objedls, to which we con- 
fider the Thing placed to bear Relation, and its Diftance frohi 

* which we hav^ fome Reafon to obferve, 

§. 8. Thus a Company of Chefs-men ftanding on the fame 

' Squares of the Chefs-board where we left them, we fay, they 

are all in the fame Place ^ or unmoved j tho' perhaps the Chefs- 

* board hath been, in the mean time, carried out of .oj^e Room 
' into another, becaufe we compared them only to the Parts of 
' the Chefs-board, which keep the fame Diftance one with ano- 
ther. The Chefs-board we alfo fay is in the fame Place it was, 
if it remain in the fame Part of the Cabin, though perhaps the 

* Ship which it is in fails all the while j and the Ship is faid to 
be in the fame Place^ fuppofing ifkept the fame Diftance with 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land ; tho' perhaps the Earth 
hath turned round ; and fo both Chefs-men, and Board, and 
Ship, have every one changed Place^ in refpeilof remoter Bodies, 

* Vol. L I which 
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which have kept the fame Diftance one with another. But 
yet the Diftance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 
which determines the Place of the Chefs-men, and the Diftance 
from the fixed Parts of the, Cabin (with which we made the 
Comparifon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Chefs-board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth that by which 
we determined the Pkce of the Ship, thefe Things may be faid 
to be in the fame Place in thofc refpefts ; tho' their Diftance 
from forae other Things, which in this Matter we did not con- 
fider, being varied, they have undoubtedly changed Place in that 
refped ; and we ourfelves ftiall think fo, when we have odcafion 
to compare th8m with thofe other. 

§. 9. But this Modification. of Diftance, we call Place^ being 
made by Men for their common Ufe, that by it they might te 
able to defign the particular Pofition of Things, where they had 
occafion for fuch Defignation j Men confider and determine of 
this Place by reference to thofe adjacent Things which heft 
ferved to their prefent Purpofe, without confidering other 
Things, which to another Purpofe would* better determine tbr 
Place of the fame Thing. Thus in the Chefs-board, the 'Ufe 
cf the Defignation of the Place of each Chefs-man being deter- 
mined only within that chequered Piece of Wood, it would crofs 
that Purpofe to meafure it by any Thing elfe : But when thefe 
very Chefs-men are put up in a Bag, if any one {hould alk 
where the black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place 
by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Chefs-board > 
there being another Ufe of denning the Place it is now in, thaa 
when in Play it was on the Chefs-board, and fo muft be deter- 
mined by other Bodies. So if any one ihould afk, in what Place 
are the Verfes which report the Story of Nyfus znd EuryaluSy it 
would be very improper to determine this Place, by faying, 
they were in fuch a Part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library ; 
but the right Defignation of the Place would be by the Parts 
of FirgiPsWorks j and the proper Anfwer would be, that thefe 
Verfes were about the Middle of the Ninth Book of his Mneii, 
and that they have been always conftantly in the fame Place 
ever fince Vtrgil was printed : Which is true, tho' the Book it- 
felf hath moved a thoufand times ; the Ufe of the Idea^ of Flzcc 
here, being to know only in what Part of the Book that Stofy 
is, that To upon Occafion we may know where to find it, and 
have recourfe to it for 'our Ufe. 
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^. lo. That pur Idea of Place is nothing elfb pj^f^ 
but fuch a relative Pofitioa of any Thing as I 
have before mentioned, I think \^ plain, and will be eafily ad<- 
initted, when we confider that we can have no Idea of the riace 
of the Univerfe, tho' we can of all the Parts of it ; becaufe be- 

S>nd that we have not the Idia of any fixed, diftinS, particular 
eings, in reference to which we can io^agine it to have any Re-* 
lation of Diftance \ txut all beyond it is one uniform Space or 
Expanfion, wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For 
to fay that the World is fomewhere, means no more than that it 
doesexift ; this, though aPhrafe borrowed from Place, fignify- 
ing only its Exiftence, not Location \ and when one can find 
out ana frame in his Mind clearly and diftindlly the Place ^f 
the Univerfe, he will be able to^tell us whether it moves or ftands 
fiill in the undiftinguifhable Inaru of infinite Space ; tho' it be 

. true that the word Place has fometimea a more confufed Senfe, 
and ftands for that Space which any Body takes up ; and fo the 
Univerfe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place we have by 
the fame Means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is 

: but a particular limited Confideration) vi%. by our Sight and 
Touch, by either of which we receive into our Minds the Ideas 
of Exteniton or Diftance. 

§.11. There are fom^ that would pcxfuadc 2xif»fimanJ 
VS that Body and hxUnJton are tke fame Tbtng^ Body not the 
who either change the Signification of Words, j-^g^l 
which I would not fufpe6t them of, they having 
fo feverely condemned the Philofophy ot others, becaufe it hath 
been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful 
Obfcurity of doubtful or infignificant Terms. If therefore they 
mean by Body and Extenfion the farju that other People do, 
Ws. by Body^ fomething that is folid and extended, whofe Parts 
ace feparable and moveable different Ways ; and by Exten - 
fion, only the Space that lies between the Extremities of thofe 
fdid coherent Parts, and which is poifeiTed by them \ they con- 
found very different Ideas one with another. For I appeal :to 
every Man's oWn Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not 
as diftin& from that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of Scar- 
let Colour? It is true, Solidity cannot exift without Extenfiqn, 
nc^idier can Scarlet Colour jsxift without Extenfion ; but this 
hinders not but that they are diftin£l Ideas. Many Ideas re- 
quire others as neceftary to their Exiftence or Conception, 
which yet are very diftinft Ideas. Motion can neither be, 
nor be conceived without Space \ and yet Motion is nQt Spa^e, 
nor Space Motion \ Space can exift without it^ and th^y are 

I 2 very 
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very diftiiifl: /sfei?^ ; and fd, I think, are thofe of Space and 
Solidity. Solidity is fo irtfeparable an Idea from Body^ that 
upon that depends its filling.of Space, its Con tad, Impulfe, and 
Communication of Motio^n \ipon Impulfe. And if it be a Rea- 
fon to prove that Spirit is different from Body, becaufe Think- 
ing includes not the //^^ of Extension in it* the fame Reafon 
will be as valid, I fuppofe, to prove that Space is not Body^ be- 
caufe it iticludfes not the Idea of Solidity tn it ; Space and Solidity 
being i7J diJiinSi Ideas^ as Thinking and Extenfion, and as whoUy 
feparable in the Mind one from another. Body then and Exten^ 
fion^ it is evident, are two diftinf): Ideas. "For, 

§i 12. Firft^ Extenfion inclu<ks nb Solidity nor Refiftance to 
the Motion of Body^ as Body does. ♦ > /" ' 

§. 13. Secondly^ The Parts of pure Space are in feparable one 
from the other ; fo that ' the Continuity cannot be feparatcd^ 
neither really nor mentally.- Fori demand of any one to 
remove any Part of it from another, with which It is continued, 
even fo much as in Thought. To divide and feparate aftually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to 
make two Superncies, where- before there was a Continuity : 
And to divide mentally, is to make in the* Mind two Super- 
ficies, where before there was a Continuity, *and confider thehi 
' as removed one from the other ; which can only be done in 
Things confidered by the Mind as capable of being feparatei! ^ 
and by Separation, of acquiring new diftinft Superficies, which 
they then have not, but are capable of; but neither of thcfc 
Ways of Separation, whether real or mental,- is, as I think, 
compatible to pure Space. 

It is true, a Man may confider fo muchof fuch a Space as 
is anfwerable or commenfurate to a Foot, without conudcring 
the reft ; which is indeed a partial Confideratioh, but not fo 
much as mental Separation or Divifion 5 finee a Man can no 
more mentally divide, without confidering two Superficies fepa- 
rate one from the other, than he can actually divide, without 
making two Superficies disjoined one from the other ; but a 
partial Confideration is not feparating. A. Man may confider 
Light in the Sun without its Heat, or Mobility in Body without 
' its Extenfion, without thinking of their Separation ; one i« only 
a partial Confideration, terminating in one alone ; and the otHer 
is a Confideration of both, as exifting feparately. 

§. 14. Thh-dly^ The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 

. which follows from their Infeparability, Motion being nothing 

but Change of Oiftance between any two Things j but this can- 

i ; not 
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not be between Parts that are infeparable, which therefore muft 
needs be at perpetual Reft one amongft another. 

Thus the determined Idea of fimple Space diftinguifhes it 
plainly and fufficiently from Body^ fince its Parts are infepa- 
rable, immoveable, and without Refiftance to the Motion of 
Body. 

§. 15. If any one alk me, tHjat this Spaci I ^-^^ DefinitioM 
fpeakof is? I will tell him, when he tells me ofExUnfion 
what his Extenfion is. For to fey, as is ufually expLins it ' 
done, that Extenfion is to have partes extra partes^ ' nbt, 
U to fay only, that Extenfion is Extenfion : For 
what am I the better informed in the Nature of Extenfion^ 
when I am told, that Extenfion is t^ hmje Parts that are extended^ 
exterior to Parts that are extended^ i. e. Extenfion confifts of ex- 
tended Parts ? As if one aiking what a Fibre was ; I fhould 
anfwer him, that it was a Thing made up of fcveral Fibres ; 
would he thereby be enabled to underftand what a Fibre was 
better than he did before ? Or rather, would he not have reafon 
to think that my Defign was to make Sport with him, rather 
than ferioufly to inftruft him ? 

§. 16. Thofe who contend that Space and Body j)icvi/ion of* 
are the fame^ bring this Dilemma ; either this • BeingslntoBo- 
Space is fomethingor nothing 5 if nothing be be- ^/^^ andSpi- 
tween two Bodies, they muft neceffarily touch ; rits^ proves not 
if it be allowed to be fomething, they alk, SpaceandBody 
whether it be Body or Spirit ? To which I an- the/am. 
fwer by another Queftion, Who told them that 
there was or could be nothing but folid Beings, which could not 
think, and thinking Beings, that were not extended ?. which is 
all they mean by the Terms Body and Spirit. - 

-§. 17. If it be demanded (as ufually it is) Suhfiance 
whether this S^fjr, void of Body^ be Suhftance nvhicb n^e * 
or Accident ? I (hall readily anfwer, I know not ; iaww w/, m 
nor ihall be afhamed to own my Ignorance, till Proof againfi 
they that a(k, flieW mc a clear diftii^a Idea of ^P^^' 'without 
Suhftance. ^^• 

§. 18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver myfelf from 
thofe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon ourfelves, by tak- 
ing Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a 
JCnowledge where we have none, by making a Noife with 
Sounds, without clear and diftin.A Significations. Names made 
at Pleafure, neither alter the Nature of T^lings, nor tnake us 
underftand them, but as they are Signs of, and ftand fdr deter- 
mined Ideas, And I defire thbfe who lay fo much Strefs on the 
. , I 3 Sound 
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Sound of the(e two Syllables, Subftanee^ to ctofider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenfible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the fame Senfe ? and whc*- 
ther it (lands for the fame Idea^ when each of tbofe three fo 
different Beings are called Sub/lances ? If fo, whether it will 
not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the fame common Nature of Subjiance^ diflFcr not any other- 
iffik than in a bare diiferent Modification of that Subftance? 
as a Tree and a Pebble being in the fame Senfe Body, and 
agreemg in ihc common Nature of Body, difftr only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter; which will be a very 
har(h Dodrine. If they fay, that they apply it to God^ finite 
Spirits, and Matter, in three different Significations ; and that 
it ftands for one Idea^ when GOD is faid to be a Subflance^ 
for another, when the Soul is called Subftance ; and for a thirdj 
when a Bpdy^ is called fo ; If the IStame Subjiance ftands for 
three feveral diftinft Ideas^ they would do' well to make known 
thofe diftind leUas^ or at leaft to give three diftin£t Names t6 
them, to^ prevent, in fo important a Notion, the Confufion 
and Errors that will naturally follow from the promifcuous 
Ufe of fo doubtful a Term ; which is fo far from being fufped- 
ed to have three diflinft, that in ordinary Ufe it has fcarce one 
clear diftinft Signification : And if they can thus make three 
diftinft Ideas of Subjiance^ what hinders why another may not 
make a fourth ? 

o rn^ J §. 19. They who firft ran into the Notion of 
Accidents ^of jlcddents^ as a Sort of real Beings, that needed 
little UJetk fomething to inhere in^ were forced to find out 
Phikfipiy^ the ^ oti Subftance to fupport them. Had the 
poor Inditin Philoibpher (who iniagined that the 
Earth alfo wanted fomething to bear it up) but thought of this 
Word Subjiance J he needed not to have been at the Trouble 
to find an Elephant to fupport it, and a Toartoife to fupport his 
Elephant \ the Word Subftance would have done it effe£hially. 
And. he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an An- 
fwer from an /«i/^« Philofopher, that Subjiance^ without know- 
ing what it is, is that which fupports the Eardi, as we take it 
. for a fufficient Anfwer, and good Dodrine from our Europeem- 
Philofophersa that Subjiance^ without knowing what it is, is 
that which fupports Accidents. So that of Subjiance^ we have 
no Idea of what it is, but only a confufed obfcure one of what 
. it does. 

§. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
4nHrican^ who encjuircd into the Nature iA ^Things, would 

fcarce 
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icftrce take it for a fatisfadory Account, if defiring to learn our 
ArchiteAure,*he fhould be told, that a Pillar was a Thing fup-- 
ported by a Bafis^ and a Bajis fomething that fupported a rillar : 
Would he not think himfelf mocked inftead of taught, with 
fuch an Account as this ? And a Stranger to them would be 
very liberally inftruAed in the Nature of Books, and the Things 
they contained, if he fhould bf told, that all learned Books 
condfted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters were Things 
inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters j 
a notable Way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper ! 
B>ut were the Latin Words Inharentia and Suhjiantia put into 
the plain Englijhcncs thatanfwer them, and were called Jiid- 
ing on and under-proppingy they would better difcovcr to us the 
very great Clearnefs there is in the Doftrine of Subftance and 
Accidents^ and fhew of what Ufe they are in deciding of Quef- 
tions in Philofophy. 

§. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space. If ^ Vaccum 
Body be not fuppofed infinite, which, I think, Beyond the ut^ 
no one will affirm, I would alk. Whether, if mofi Boundt of 
GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of cor- Body. 
poreal Beings, he could not ftretch his Hand 
beyond his 6ody ? If he could, then he would put his Arm 
where there was before Space without Body ; and if there he 
fpread his Fingers, there would ftill be Space between them 
without Body: If he could not ftretch out his Hand, it muft 
be becaufe of fome external Hindrance ; (for we fuppofe him 
ttlive, with fuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body that 
he bath now; which is not in itfclf impoflible, if GOD fo 
pleafed to have it; or at leaft, it is not impofTible for GOD fo 
to move him :) And then I aflc. Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subftance or Accident, 
Something or Nothing ? And when they have refolved that, 
they will be able to refolve themfelves what that is, which *s, 
or may be between two Bodies at a Diftance, that is not Body, 
and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaft 
as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmofi 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, 
as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muft ne- 
ceflarily touch ; for pure Space between, is fiifficient to take 
away the Neceffity of mutual Contaft ; but bare Space in the 
Way, is not fufficient to ftop Motion. The Truth is, thefe 
Men muft either own that they think 3ody infinite, though 
they are loth to fpeak it out, or elfe affirm that Space is not 
Body, For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that 

I 4 can 
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can in hisr Thoughts fet any Bounds to Space^ more than he "^ 
can to Duration ; or by thinking., hope to arrive at the End 
of either 5 and therefore if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 
fo. is his Idea of Immenfity j they are both finite or infinite 
alike: 

§. 22. Farther, thofe who aflert the luipof- 
The Porjuer of Ability of ^pace exifting without Matter^ mufl: 
Annihilation not only make Body infinite, but muft alfo deny 
fro^ues a Va- a Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 
cuum. ter. No one, I fuppofe, will deny that GOD 

can put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerfe in a perfeft Quiet and 
Reft, and continue them fo long as he pleafes. Whoever 
then will allow that GOD can, during fuch a general Reft, 
annihilate cither this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
muft neceflarily admit the Poifibility of a Vacuum \ for it is 
evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ftill remain, and be a Space without Body; 
for the circumambient Bodies being in perfe<3: Reft, are a 
Wall of Adamant, and In that State make it a perfeft Impof- 
Ability for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed 
the neceflary Motion of one Particle of Matter into the Place 
from whence. another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a 
Confcquence from the Suppofition of Plenitude, which will 
therefore need fome better Proof than a fuppofed Matter of 
Faft, which Experiment can never make out ; our own clear 
and diftin^t Ideas plainly fatisfying us, that there is no neceffary 
Connection betvveen &pace and Solidity^ fince we can conceive 
the one wittiout the other. And thofe who difpute for or 
againft a Vacuum^ do thereby confefs they have diftinft ideai 
of Vacuum and Plenum^ u e. that thev have an Idea of Exten- 
Tion void of Solidity, tho' they deny its Exiftence, or elfe they 
difpute about nothing at all. For they who fo much alter the 
Signification of Words, as to call Eictetifion Body^ and confe- 
quently make the whole Eflence of Body to b? nothing but 
pure Extenfion, without Solidity, muft talk abfurdly when- 
ever they fpeak of Vacuum^ fince it is impofliWe for Extenfion 
to be without Extenfion : For Vacuum, whether we affirm or 
deny its Exiftence, fignifies Space without Body 5 whofe very 
Exiftence no one can deny to be poffible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to annihilate any 
Particle of it. 

Motion proves §. 23. But not to go fo far as beyond the ut- 
a Vaeijiim. moft Bounds of Body in the Univerfe, lior ^ppe^l 

to 
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to GchTs Omnipotency, to find z' Vacuum^ the Motion of Bodies, 
that arc in our View and Neighbourhood, feems to me plainly 
tq evince it. For I defire any one fo to divide a folid Body of 
any Dimenfion he pteafeg, as to make it poffibl^ for the folid 
Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 
of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaft Part into which he has divided the faid folid 
Body, And if, where the leaft Particle of the Body divided 
is as big as a Muftard-Seed, a void Space equal to the Bulk of 
a Muftard-Seed be requifite to make room for the free Mo- 
tion of the Parts of the divided Bod/ within the Bounds of its 
Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 
lefs than a Muftard-Seed, there muft alfo be a Space void of 
folid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 Part of a Muftard-Seed : 
For if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in in- 
finitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ftroys the Hypothefis of PUnitudi. For if there can be a Space 
void of Body, equal to^the fmalleft feparatc Particle of Matter 
nowexifting in Nature, 'tis ftill Space without Body, and makes 
as great a Difference between Space and Body, as if -it were 
ijXyA yitrfJLAt a Diftance as wide as any in Nature. And there- 
fore^ if we fuppofe not the void Space neceffary to Motion^ 
equal to the leaft Parcel of the divided folid Nlatter, but to 
tV or T-erw of *^ the fame Confequence will always follow,' of 
Space without Matter. 

§. 24. But the Queftion being here. Whether — , • , ^ 
the Idea of Space or Extenjion be the fame with ^. , ^ ^ 

the Idea of Body^ it is not neceffary to prove the / diftinS. 
real Exiftence of a Vacuum^ but the Idea of it ; 
which 'tis plain Men have, when they enquire and difpute 
whether there be a Vacuum or no ? For if they had not the Idea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queftion. about 
its Exiftence : And if their Idea oi Body did not include in it 
fomething more than the bare Idea of Space, they could havt 
no Doubt about the Plenitude of the World 5 and 'twould 
be as abfurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 
without Body, fince thefe were but difterent Names of the fame 
^ea* 

§. 25. 'Tis true, the Idea oi Extenjion joins it- Extenjion he- 
felf fo infeparably with all vifible, and moft tan- inginfeparahU 
glble Qualities, that it fufters us to fee no one, f^^^ Body^ 
or feel very few external ObjeSs, without taking troves it not 
in Impreffions of Extenfion too. This Readiijefs *^?J^^* 

of 
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of Extenfion \o make itfelf be taken Notice of (o conftantly ^ 
with other Ideas^ has been the Occafion, I guefs, that fome 
have made the whole Eflence of Boify to confuir in Extenfion ; 
which is not much to be wondered at, fmce fome have had 
their Minds, by their Eyes and Todurh (the bufieft of all our 
Senfes) fo filled with the Idea of Exteniion, and, as it were, 
wholly poflefled with it, that they allowed no Exiftence to any 
Thin^ that had not Extenfion. I ihall not now argue with 
thofe Men, who take the Meafure and Poffibility of all Being 
only from their narrow and grofs Imaginations : But having 
here to do only with thofe who conclude the Efience of Body 
to be Extenfion^ becaufe, they fay, they cannot imagine any 
fenfible Quality of any Body without Extenfion; I fliall defire 
them to cpnfider, Tnat had they refie£bd on their Ideas of 
Taftes and Smells, as much as on thofe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger and Thirft, and 
ieveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenfion at all, which is but an AiFe<Etion 
of Body, as well as tlie reft, difcoverable by our Senfes, 
which are fcarce acute enough to look into the pure Efiencea 
of Things* 

^. 26. If thoTe Idiosy which are conftantly joined to all others, 
muft therefore be concluded to be the Eflence of thofe Things 
which have conftantly thofe /^2n7x joined to them, and are infe- 
parable from them ; then Unity is without xioubt the Efience of 
every Thing. For there is not anv Objeft of Senfation or Re- 
ile&on, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But the 
Weakneis of this Kind of Argument we have already ihewn 
fufficiently. 

Id of St ^' ^'' '^^ conclude, whatever Men fhall think 

J^sfliMh^ concerning the Exiftence of a Vacuum^ this is 
jifiifi^^ plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea of 

Space diftin^ from Solidity^ is we have of Soli- 
dity diftin£i: from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
^ot any two more diftinA Ideas^ and we can as eafily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion ; though it be ever fo certain, that neither Body 
. nor Motion can exift without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a Relation refulting from the Exiftente 
of other Beings at a Diftance ; or whether they will think the 
Words of the moft knowing King Solomon^ The Heaven^ and the 
Heaven of Heavens^ cannot contain thee ; or thofe more empha* 
tical ones of the infpired Philofopher St. Paul^ In him we live^ 
movey and have 9ur Being | are to be underftood in a^ literal 

Senfe, 
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Senfe, I kave everv one to confider : onlv oui" Idea of Space is^ 
I think, fuch as I have mentioned, ana diftin6): from that ef 
Body. For whether we confider in Matter itfelf the Diftance 
6f it$ coherent folid Parts, and call it, in refped of thofe fo* 
lid Parts, Extenfign^ or whether confidering it as lyin? be« 
tween the Extremities of any Body in its feveral Dimeniions^ 
we call it Lengthy Breadth^ and Tnicknefs ; or elfe confidering 
it as lying between any two Bodies, or pofitive Beings, wtth^. 
out any 'Confideration whether there be any Matter or no be« 
tween, we call it Dijiance : however named or confidered^ it 
is always the fame uniform fimple Idea of Space^ taken from Ob* 
je£ks about which our Scnfes have been converfant, whereof 
having fettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and confider the 
Space or Diftance fo imagined, either as filled with folid Parts^ 
fo that another Body cannot come there, without difplacing 
and thruftine out the Body that was there before ; or elfe as 
void of ScJidity, fo that a Body of equal Dimenfions to that 
empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the Re- 
moving or Expulfion of any Thing that was there. But to 
avoid Confufion in Difcourfes concerning -this Matter, it were 
poflibly to be wiihed, that the Name Extenfton were applied 
only to Matter, or the Diftance of the Extremities of parti- 
cular Bodies, and the Term Expanjion to Space in general, 
with or without folid Matter pofleffing it, fo as to fay. Space is 
expanded^ and Body extended. But in this every one has his 
Liberty; I propofe it only for the more clear and diftin6l Way 
of Speaking. 

§* 28. The knowing precifely what our Words ^ ,. - 
.ftand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as ^J? ^^Uar 
a. great many other Cafes, 'quickly end the Dif- fi^pi^ i^^as. 
pute. For 1 am apt to think, that Men, when 
they come to examine them, find their fimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though, in Difcourfe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 
Men who abftra£t their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinkings how- 
ever they may perplex themfelves with Words, according to 
the Way of Speaking of the feveral Schools or Se<fts they have 
been bred up in : though amongft unthinking Men, who ex- 
amine not fcrupuloufly and carefully their own Ideas^ and ftrip 
them not from the Marks Men ufe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muft be endlefs Difpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, efpecially if they be learned bookiih Men, devoted 

to 
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to fome Seft, and acciuflomed to thfc Language of it, and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it fhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men (hould really have different Ideas^ I do not 
fee how they could difcourfe or argue one with another. Here 
I muft not oe miftaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains^ is prefently of that Sort of Ideas I fpeak 
of. *Tis not eafy for the Mind to put off thofe confufed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuftom, Inadvertency, 
and common Converfation : It requires Pains and Affiduity to 
examine its Ideas^ 'till it refolves them into thofe clear and di- 
fttn6t fimple ones, out of which they are compounded ; and to 
fee which, amongft its fimple ones, have or have not a necef- 
fary Conne<R:ion and Dependance one upon another. 'Till a 
Man doth this in the primary and orig^ioal Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often 
find himfelf at a Lofs. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of Duration t and its fimple Modes. 

Durat'on j §' I-^TT^HERE is another Sort of Dif- 

flZZ' Extent I ^^«^^ ^^ ^«"g;*^' ^^\J^^ ^^^'^^ 

Cqj^^ . -•- we get not from the permanent 

Parts of Space, but from the fleeting and perpe- 
tually perifliing Parts of Succeflion. This we call Duration^ 
the hmple Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, 
whereof we have diftinft Ideai^ as Hours^ DaySy Tears^ &c. 
Time and Eternity. 

Its Idea from >/^ l^"^ ^nfwer of a great Man, to one who 
Refleaionon afk^d what lime wa^, St nan rogas tntelitp, 
the Train of (which amounts to this ; the more I fct mj^felf 
«ir Ideas. ^^ think of it, the lefs I underftand it,) might 

. perhaps perfuade one, that Time^ which reveals 
- all other Things, is itfelf not to be difcovered. Duration^ 
Time^ and Eternity^ are not without Reafon thought to have 
fomething very abftrufe in their Nature. But however remote 
thefe may feera from our Comprehenfion, yet if we trace them 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thofe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senfation and Refle£fipn^ will be able 
to furnifli us with thefe Jdeasy as clear^ and diftinfl as many 

other. 
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other, which are thought much Icfs obfcurc ; and we Ihatl find 
that the Idea of Eternity itfclf is derived from the fame com- 
mon Original with the reft of our lieai, . 

§.' 3. To underftand Taitib and Eternity aright, we ought with 
Attention to confider what Idea it is we hiave of Duration^ and 
how we came by it. 'Tis evident to any one who will but 
obferve what pafles in his own Mind, that there is a Train of 
Ideas which conftaritly Tucceed one another in his Underftand* 
ing, as long as he is awake. . Reflexion' on thefe Appearances 
of feveral Ideas one after another in our Minds, is that which 
Furniflies us with thcldea of SucteJJion : And the DJftance be- 
tween any Parts of that Succeifion, or between the Appearance 
of anv two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration, For 
whilft we are thinking, or whilft we receive fucceffively feveral 
Ideas in our Minds, we know that we do exift ; and fo' we call 
the Exiftence, or the Cointinuayon of the Exiftence of our- 
felves, or any thing elfe,' commenfurate to the Succeffion of 
"any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of ourfelves, or any fuch 
other Thing co-exiftent with our Thinlc;ing. ^ . 

§. 4. That we have our Notion of SucceJJion and Duration 
from this Original, viz. from Refleftion on the Train of /i^/2f 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
feems plain to me^ in that we haye no Perception of i>ar^f/fl», 
but by confidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Uhderftandings, When that Succeffion of Ideas ceafes, 
our Perception of Duration ceafes with it ; which every one 
' clearly experiments in himfelf whilft he fleeps foundly, whether 
arf Hour or a Day, a Month or a. Year j of which Duti- 
" tion of Things, whilft he fleeps or thinks not, he has no Per- 
ception at all, but it is quite loft to him ; and the Moment where- 
in he leaves off" to think, 'till the Moment he begins to think 
again, feems to him to have no Diftance. And fo I doubt not 
it wouM be to a waking Man, if it were poffible fdr him to 
keep only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Suc- 
ceffion of others. And we fee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
• very intently on one thing, fo as to take but little Notice of the 
Succeffion of Ideas that pafs in his Mind^ whilft he is taken up 
with that earneft Contemplation, lets flip out of his Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time (horter thaii 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diftant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becaufe during that Time we have no Succeffion of 
Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of Ideas make themfelvcs perceptible in bi^ Mind 
' " otic 
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one after another, he hathi then9 duriAff fuch a Preaming^ % 
Senfe of Duratian, and of the Length or it* By which it is to^ 
me very clear, that Men derive their Mias of Duration frpm 
their Reflexion m the Train oftht Ideas they obferve to (ticceed 
one another in their own Underftandings ^ without which Ob^ 
fervation they can have no Notion of Duration^ whatever maj^ 
happen in the World, 

^% U ^ $« 5* Indeed a Man having, from refieding on 

l>jNr«f/M 0p- ^^ Supceifion and Number of his own Thou^ts, 
pUcabU to got die Notion or Idea of Durationy he can apply 

Things mjinlft ^^^ Notion to Things which exift while he 
^ue^gf. does not think ; as he that has got the Idea of 

Extenilon from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, 
can apply it to Diftances, where no Body is feen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which pafled whM he Hept or :^ought not ; yet 
having obferved the Revoljroon of Days 4nd Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu«- 
lar and conftant, he can, upon the Suppofitign that that Re- 
volution iias proceeded after the fame Manner, whilft he was 
aileep or thought not, as it ufed to do at other Times ^ he can^ 
I fay, imagine and make Allowance for the Length oi Duror 
tiMy whilft he flept. But iiJdam and Rvey (when tb^y wese 
alone in the World) inftead of their ordinary Night's Sleep, 
had pafled the whole twenty-four Hours in one continued 
.Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been irre- 
coverably loft to them, and been tox evpr left out of their Ac- 
compt of Time. 

fS* Idea of ^ ^* Thus bj refleSting on thi appearing ofva*- 

SucceJKon not ^^^^ \i^^s one after another in our Under/land- 
from Idfitkn. ^^Hh tt^ ^^ ^he Notion of Succejfion : which jif 
any one InoHld think we did rather get from 
our Obfervation of Motion by our Senfes, he will, perhaps, be 
of my Mind, when he conuders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeffion, nootherwife than asjt pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diftinguillhable Idios. For a 
Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion at all, unlets that Motion produces a conftant Tr^in ef 
hccefpfne Ideas ; v. g.z Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
Xand, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun^ or Sea, or Ship, a 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in.either \ 
though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
amoved, during that Time, a great Way : But as foon as he 
.perceives either of them to have changed Diftance with feme 

other 
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'Other Body, a$ toon as this Motion prodiices anv new Idea in 
him, then he perceives that there has been Motion* But 
where-ever a Man is, with all Things at reft about him, with* 
m\xt perceiving any Motion at all ; if during this Hour of Quiet 
he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Ideas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another^ 
and thereby obferve and find Succeifion, where he could obfervc 
no Motion. 

. §• 7. And this, I think, is the Reafon ivhy Motions very Jkwp 
tho* they are conftant, are not perceived by us j becaufe in their 
Remove from one fenfible Part towards another, their Change 
pf Diftance is fo flow, that it caules no new Ideas in us, but 
a good while one after another ; and fo not caufing a conftant 
Train of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which conufttng in 
a conftant SucceiEon, we cannot perceive that Succeilion, wttb^ 
out a conftant Succeffion of varying Ideas arifing from it. 

J. 8. On the contrary. Things that nwoe fo fwift, as not to af- 
the Senfes diftin£lly with feveral diftinguiftiable Diftances 
of their Motion, and fo caufe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not 2lio perceived to move. For any thing that moves 
round about in a Circle, in lefs Time than our Ideas are wont 
to fucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived^ move; 
but feems to be a perfcft, enth^c Circle of that Matter or Co- 
lour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. 

§. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- -^ T ^ »£ 
ther it be not probable, that ottr Ideas do, whilft j^^^^T 
we are awake, fucceed one another in our Minds certain Detm 
at certain Diftances, not much unlike the Images of^uicbufs7 
in the Infide of a Lanthom, turned round by the 
H^at of a Candle. This Appearance of riieirs in Train, tho*i 
perhaps, it may be fometimes fafter, and fometimes flower ; 
yet, I guefs, varies, not very much in a Mraking Man : There 
feon to be certain Bounds to the^icknefs and Slownefs eftbeSm* 
uffion of thofe lieas ont to another in our Minds, beyond which 
they can neither delay nor haften. 

i. 10. The Reafon I have f^ this odd.ConjeAure,^ is from 
obierving that in the Impreilions made upon any of oijir Senfes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeffion ; whiqh 
if exceeding quick, the Senfe of Succeffion is loft, even in Cafes 
where it is evident that there is a real Succeffion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet pafs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or flefhy Parts of a Man ; 'tis as clear ^s any De- 
monfiration can be^ that it muft ftrikefucceffivjely the two Sides 
t . of 
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of the Room : 'Tis alfo evident, that it muft touch one Partdf 
the Flefti firft, and another after, and fo in Succeffion : And 
yet n3elieve nobody, whoever felt the Pain of fuch a Shot, or 
neard the Blow againft the two diftant Walls, could perceive 
any Succeffion, either in the Pain or Sound of fo fwift a Stroke. 
•Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceffion, is that which we may call an Inftant\ and is that which 
takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Suc- 
ceffion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeffion 
at alt * 

.T'l; This alfo happens where the Motion is foy&w, as not 
to fupply a conftant Train of frefli Ideas to the Scnfes,.as faft 
as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into ir; and fo 
other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room td'come into 
•our Minds between thofe offered to our Senfes by the moving 
Baiy^' there the Senfe of Motion is loji ; and the Body, though 
it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diftance with 
Tome other Bodies, as faft as the Ideas of our own Minds do 
'naturally, follow one another in Train, the Thing feems to 
'ftand ftill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 
of Sun-dials, and other conftant; but flow Motions j where, 
though after certam Intervals, we perceive by the, Change of 
•'Diftance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion itfelf we per- 
ceive not. 

ThtsTrainthe §• 12. So that to me it'leems, that /i^^ f^;^^/7^ 
MtjUfifire of and regular Succeffion of Ideas in a waking Man, 
other Suecef is^ as it were, the Meafure and Standard of all 
\fimi,. \ \other Succejfions : whereof if any one either ex- 

ce^' the Pace of our Ideas ^ as where two Sounds or Pains, &c. 
take up in their Succeffion the Duration of but one Idea ; or 
telfe \«r]iere any Motion or Succeffion is fo flow, as that it keeps 
'not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quicknefs in 
•which they take their Turns ; as when any one or more Ideas^ 
in their ordinary Courfc, come into our Minds between thofe 
^hith are. offered to the Sight by the' different perceptible Di- 
ftajic^s of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 
lowing-one another*; there alfo the Senfe of a conftant conti- 
• nucd Succeffion 15 16ft, and we perceive it not, but with certain 
Gaps of Reft between. 

Th M d f * ^3* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ Minds, 

not fix lonr on ^^''^ ^^ ^^^^ ^"^ there, do conftantly change 

one invanable ^^^ ^''^ ^" ^ continual Succeffion, it would be 

" lJca« impoffible, may any one fay, for a Man to think 

long of any one Thing : By which, if it be meatnt 

I " that 
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tnat a Man may hcfvt one felf-^fame Jingk Idea a long Time alone in 
his Mind^ without ar^ Variation at all^ I thinks in Matter of Faft^ 
it is not fojfible : Fi^r which (npt knowing how the Ideas of ouc 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence 
they have their Light^ and how they Come to make their Ap- 
pearances) I can give no other Reafon but Experience j and I 
would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried 
fingle laka in his Mind, without any other, for any confiderabld 
^ime together. 

§. 14. For Tfialj let him take any Figure; anyDcgrcie of 
j^ight or Whitenefs, or what other he pleafes j and he will, I 
liippofe, find it difficult to keep all other /sfafj out of his Mindj 
but that fome, either of another Kind, or various Confidera- 
tions of that Idea (each of which Confiderations is a ncvfldea) 
lyill conftantly fucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him 
be as wary as he can. 

^ §. I5i All that is in a Man's Power in this Cafe, I thinkj 
IS Only to mind and obferve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his tjnderftanding j or elfe to direft the Sort, and 
call in fuch as he hath a Defure or tjfe of > buf hinder the con^ 
jlant ^ucceffkn of frefh ones, I think he cannot, though he may 
commonly chufe whether he will heedfully obferve and Confider 
ttem. 

§^i6. Whether thefe feveral /^itf^ in aMan'jJ , ,^ , 
Mind be made by certain Motions, I will hot ^^^^]„^ 
here difpiite; but this I am fure, that they in- elude naSenfe 
elude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; efMotim. 
and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- 
wife, I think he wbuld have none at all ; which is enough tx% 
my present Purpofe, and fufficiently fhews, that the Notice we 
tate of the Ideas of our own Minds, appearing there one after 
another, is that which gives us the Idea of SucceiGon and Dura- 
tion, without which we fhould'have no fuch Ideas at all. It is 
Mot then Motion^ but the conftant Train of Ideas in our Minds 
wJiilft we are wakings that furnijhes us with the Idea of Dura^ 
iion ; whereof Motion no otherwife gives us any Perception, 
than as it caufes in oiir Minds a conftant Succeffion of Ideas^ 
a^T have before fhewed ; and we have as clear an Idea of Suc- 
tcieflion and Duration, by the Train of other Ideas fucceeding one 
another in our Minds, "^^ithout the Idea of any Motion^ as by 
the Train of Ideas caufed by the uninterrupted fenfible Change 
of Diftahce between two Bodies, which we have from Motion 5 
and therefore we Ihould as well have the Idea of Duration, 
were there no Senfe of Motion at all. 

Vol, I* K §• i?* Having 
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§.17. Having thus got the Idea of Duratioir, 
Tim is Dufa^ the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is to 
tionfetoutiy get fomc Meafure ,of thiS "feommon Duration^ 
Meafurts. whereby it might judge 'o^ its different Lengths, 

and confider the diftinft Order wherein feveral 
Things cxift, without which a great Part of our Knowledge 
Vrould be confufed, and a great r art ofHiftory be rendered 
very ufelefs. This Conflderation of Duration, as fet out by 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meafures or Epochs^ is 
that, I think, which moft properly we call Time. 
A dM §• 18. In the meafuring of Extenfion, there 

furTof Time ^' nothing more required but the Application of 
muftdimdeits ^^ Standard or Meafure we make ufe of to the 
*tx3boU Dura- Thing of whofe Extenfion we would be inform- 
tion into tqual cd ; but in the meafuring of Duration this can- 
Periods* not be done, becaufe no two different Parts of 

Succeflion can be put together to meafure one 
another 5 and nothing being a Meafure of Duration but Dura- 
tion, as nothing is of Extenfion but Extenfion, we cannot 
keep by us any ftanding, unvarying Meafure of Duration, 
which confifts in a conftant fleeting SucceiEon, as we can of 
certain Lengths of Extenfion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, fffa 
marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then 
could ferve well for a convenient Meafure of Time, but what 
has divided the whole Length of its Duration into apparently 
equal Portions by conftantly repeated Periods. What Portions 
of Duration are not diftinguifhed, or confidered as diftinguiflied 
and meafured by fuch Periods, come not fo properly under the 
Notion of Time, as appears by fiich Phrafes as thefe, viz. before 
all Time^ and when Timejhall be no more. 

a-t j^ J §• 19* The diurnal and annual Revolutions of 

The Revolu-' ^^^ ^^^ ^ having been from the beginning of 
^s"' dM Nature conftant, regular, and univerfally obfer- 
tbetroterea^ vable by all Mankind, and fuppofed equal to 
MeafJ-es of ^^^ another, have been with Reafon madeufiof 
Time. f^ '*^ Meafure of Duration. But the Diflinc- 

tion of Days and Years having depended on the 
Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miftake with it, that it 
has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meafure 
one of another ; for Men, in the meafuring of the Length of Timey 
having been accuftomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c, which they found themfelves, upon any 
mention of Time or Duration, prefentlv to' think on, all which 
Portions of Time were meafured out oy the Motion of thofe 
7 heavenly 
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li^avenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Motion j 
Dr at leaft to think that they had a « neceflary Connexion on6 
With another i whereas any cotiftant periodical Appearance, of 
Alteration of Ideas in feemingly equidiftant Spaces of Duration^ 
If conftant and univerfally obfervable, would have as well dif-» 
tinguiflied the Intervals of Time as thofe that have been made 
life of. For fuppofing the Sun) which fomc have taken to be 
^ a Fire, had been lighted up at the fame Diftance of Time that 
it now every Day comes about to the fame Meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space 
of an annual Revolution It had fenfibly inCfeafed in Bright- 
nefs and Heat, and fo decreased again y would not fuch regulai* 
Appearances ferve to meafure out the Diftances of Duration to 
all that could obfcrve it, as well without as with Motion ? Foif 
if the Appearances were conftant, univerfally obfervable, and 
itt eiquidiftani Periods, they would ferve Mankind for Meafure 
of Time as well, were the Motion away, 

§. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blow- 
ing of a Plant, returning at equidiftant Periods ^'^ «^' h 
in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ferve *^'^ ^?^{f*i 
Men to reckon their Years by as the Motions of T' pertodual 
the Sun ; and in efffca we fee that fome People ^PP'^*-^"'''* 
in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birdi 
amongft them at their certain Seafons, and leading them at 
others* For a Fit of an Ague, the Senfe of Hunger or Thirft, 
a Smell, or a Tafte, or any other Idta returning conftantly at 
equidiftant Periods^ and making itfelf univerfally be taken no-* 
tice of, would not fail to meafure out the Courfe of Succeffion^ 
and diftinguifli the Diftances of Time. Thus we fee that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Vears^ whofe Revolu-* 
tions yet they cannot diftinguifti by Motions that they perceive 
not : And I alk, whether a blind MaA, who diftinguiflied his 
Years^ either by the Heat of Summerj or Cold of Winter, by 
the Smell of any Flower of the Springs or Tafte of arty Fruit of 
the Autumn^ would not have a better Meafure of Time than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by 
Julius Cafar^ or many other People, whofe Years, notwith-^ 
Handing the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 
life of, are very irregular ? And it adds no Imall Difficulty to. 
Chronology, that the exa£t Length of the Years that feveral 
Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another, and I think I rtiay fay all of thent 
from the precife Motion of the Sun. And if the Sun moved 

K a from ^ 
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from the Creation to the Flood conflantly in the Equator, and 
fo equally difperfed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the fame Length, without its an- 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author 
fuppofes*, I do not think it very eaAr to imagine, that (notwith- 
ftanding the Motion of the Sun) Men fhould, in the Antedilu- 
vian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meafure 
their Time by Periods, that had no fenfible Marks very obvious 
to diftinguifh them by. 

§.21. But perhaps it will be faid, without a 
Notnvo Parts regular Motion, fuch as of the Sun, or fome 
of Duration ^^j^^^.^ ^iovf could it cver be known that fuch 

canbecertatn- p^^j^^ ^^^^ jj ^^ j^.^j^ j ^^ ^^C 

/y kntmvn to ae ^ .. - ^ . . ^ ' 

eoual Lquality of any other returnmg Appearances 

^ ' might be known by the fame Way that that of 

Days was known, or prefumed to be fo at firfl, which was only 
by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had pafled in 
Men's Minds in the Intervals : By which Train of Ideas dif- 
covering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in the arti- 
ficial Days, the artificial Days, or l^vx^fifJ^iesf* were gueiled 
to be equal, ^hich was fufficient to make them ferve for a 
Meafure. Though exafter Search has fince difcovered Inequa- 
lity in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not 
whether the annual alfo be not unequal ; thefe yet, by their 
prefumed and apparent Equality, ferve as well to reckon Time 
by (tho' not to meafure the Parts of Duration exaftly) as if they 
could be proved to be exa£Uy equal. We muft therefore care- 
fully diftinguifh betwixt Duration itfelf, and theMeafures we 
make ufe of to judge of its Length. Duration in itfelf is to be 
confidered as going on in one conftant, equal, uniform Courfe; 
but none of the Meafures of it which we make ufe of can be 
known to do fo ; nor can we be affured that their afligned Parts 
or Periods are equal in Duration one to another ; for two fuc- 
ceflive Lengths of Duration, however meafured, can never be 
demonftrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, which the 
World ufed fo long and fo confidently for an exadl Meafure of 
Duration, has, as I faid, been found in its feveral Parts un- 
equal : And tho' Men have of late made ufe of a Pendulum, 
as a more fteady and regular Motion than that of the Sun, 
or (to fpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one fhould 
be afked how he certainly knows that the two fucceijive 
Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
fatisfy him that they are infallibly fo; fince we cannot be 

fure 

* Dr. Burnett Theory of the Earth. 
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Aire that the Caufe of that Motion, which is unknown to us, 
fliall always operate equally ; and we are fure that the Me- 
dium in which the Pendulum moves is not conftantly the fame; 
either of which varying, may alter the Equality of fuch Pe- 
riods, and thereby deftroy the Certainty and Exaftnefs of the 
Meafure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of other Ap- 
pearances ; the Notion of Duration ftill remaining clear, tho* 
our Meafuresof it cannot any of them be demonftrated to be 
exaft. Since then no two Portions of Succeflion can be brought 
together, it is impoffible ever certainly to know their*Equality. 
All that we can do for a Meafure of Time, is to take fuch as 
have continual fucceffive Appearances at feemlngly equidiftant 
Perlods'5 of vfYiicYi feeming Equality we have no other Meafure^ but 
fuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memo- 
ries, with the Concurrence of oth6r probable Reafons, to per- 
fuadc us of their Equality. 

i\a\^^^ ^^H af ""' ^5^"g^i? "^^ ^Y rime not the 
whillt all Men manifeftly meafured Time by the Meafure cf 

^4otion of the great and vifible Bodies of the Motion. 
World, Time ytt Ihould be defined to be the 
Meafure of Motion \ whereas it is obvious to every one who 
refle6ls ever fo little on it, that to meafure Motion, Space is 
as neceffary to be confidered as Time ; and thofe who look a 
Jittle farther, will find alfo the Bulk of the Thing moved ne- 
ceflary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eftimate or meafUre Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does Motion any othe/wife conduce to the meafuring 
of Duration, than as it conftantly brings about the Return of 
certain fenfible Ideas in feeming equidiftant Periods. For if 
the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unfteady Winds, fometimes very flow, and at others irregular- 
ly very fwift ; or if, being conftantly equally fwift, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the fame Appearances, it would 
not at all help us to meafure Time, any more than the feeming 
unequal Motion of a Comet does. 

,§. 2^. Minutes^ Hours^ Days^ and TearSy are Minutes 
then no more necejfary to Time or Duration, than ^^^^^ j^^yj 
Inches, Fedt, Yard^ and Miles, marked out in and Tears nit 
anj Matter, are to Extenfion. For tho' we in neceffary Mea- 
this Part of the Univerfe, by the conftant Ufe fures of Dura-- 
of them, as of Periods fet out by the Revolu- tion, 
tions'of the Sun, or as known Parts of fuch 
Periods, have fixed the Ideas of fuch Lengths of Duration in 
©ur Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whofe 

IC 3 Length* 
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lengths we would coniider j yet there may be other Parts <^ 
the Univerfe, where they no more ufe thefp Meafures of ours, 
than in fapan they do our Inches, Feet or Miles. But ye^ 
fomething analogous to them there muft be ; for without fom& 
Regular periodical Returns we could not mcafure ourfelves, or 
fignify to others the Length of any Duration^ though at the 
fame Time the World were as full of Motion as it is now, but 
no Part of it difpofed into regular and apparently equijiftant 
Revolutions. But the different Meafures that may be made 
ufe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter the No-» 
tion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meafured, no more 
than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit alter the 
Notion of Extenfion to thofc who make ufe of thofe different 
Meafures. 

r\ -Ajt r §• ^5* '^^^ Mind having once got fuch a 

OurMeafure Meafure of Time as the annual Revolution of 
aileToDur'- the Sun, can apply that Meafure to Duration, 
Vionhefon^' w^^^^^*" ^^at Meafure itfelf did not exift, and 
Tin\e, ^^^ which in the Reality of its Being, it had 

nothing to do : For (hould one fay, that Ahra-- 
ham was born in the 2712th Year of the Julian Period, it is 
altogether as intelligible as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, tho' there were fo far back no Motion of the Sun, 
nor any other Motion at all. For tho' the Julian Period be 
fuppofed to begin feveral Hundred Years before there were 
really either Days, Nights or Years marked out by any Revolu-; 
tions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meafure 
Duration as well, as if really at that Time the Sun had exifted, 
and kept the fame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea of 
Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun^ is as eafily ap- 
plicfibk in our Thoughts to Duration^ where no Sun nor Motion 
was^ as the Idea of a Foot or Yard, taken from Bodies here, 
can be applied in our Thoughts to Diftances beyond the Con- 
fines of ti^e World, wherp are no Bodies at all. 

§. 26. For fuppofmg it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from tl^i$ Place to tjie remoteft Body of the Univerfe,^ 
(fqr being finite, it mUft be at a certain Diftance) as we fup-. 
pofe it to be 5639 Years from this Time to the firft Exiftence 
pf any Body in the Beginning of the World, we can in our 
Thoughts atpl^ this Meafure of a Tear to Duration before the 
freation^ or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we 
f:an this Mealure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoft Bo- 
dies J s^nd ^y tl^e one mpjiftir^ Piir^tipn >vbefe ^here was no 
' ^ " Mptipn^ 
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Motion, as well as )}y the other meafure Space in our Thoughts 
where there is no Body. 

§. 27, If it be objeaed to me here, that in this Way of ex* 
plaining of Time 1 have begged what I fhould not, viz. that 
the World is neither eternal nor infinite j I anfwer, that to 
my prefent Purpofe it is not needful in this Place to make ufc 
of Arguments to evince the World to be finite both in Du- 
ration and Extenfion ; but it being at leaft as conceivable as 
the contrary, I have certainly the Liberty to^fuppofe it^as Well 
^s any one hath to fuppofe the contrary ; and I doubt not but 
that every one that will go about it, may eafily conceive in his 
Mind the beginning of Motion^ though not of all Duration \ and fo 
may come to a Stop, and non ubray in his Confideration of Mo* 
tion. So alfo in his Thoughts he may fet Limits to Body, and 
the Extenfion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 
is ; the utmoft Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the 
Keach of Thought, as well as the utmoft Bounds of Number 
are beyond the largefl Comprehenfion of the Mind ; and all for 
the fame Reafon, as we fhall fee in another Place. 

§. 28. By the fame Means therefore, and 
from the fame Original that we come to have Stemity. 
the Idea ^^Tirne, we have alfo that Idea which 
we call Eternity^ viz. having got the Idea of Succeffion and 
Duration, by reflecting on the Train of our owil Ideas^ caufed 
in us either by the natural Appearances of thofe Ideas coming 
conftantly Of themfelves into our waking Thoughts, or el(e 
caufed by externa] Objects fucceflively affecting our Senfes ; and 
having from the Revolutions of the S^un got the Ideas of certain 
Lengths of Duration, we can in our Thoughts add fuch Lengths 
of Duration to one another as often as we pleafe, and apply 
them fo added to Durations paft or to come j and this we can 
continue to do on without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in 
infinitum^ and apply thus thq Length of the annual Motion of 
the Sun to Duration, fuppofed before the Sun's, or any other 
Motion had its Being ; which is no more difficult or abfurd, 
than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow 
one Hour tOrday upon the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ibme- 
thing laft Ni^ht ; v, g. the burning of a Candle, which is now 
abfolutely feparate from all a£lual Motion ; and it is as impof- 
fible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laft Night, 
to co-exift with any Motion that now is, or ever fliall be, 
as for any Part of Duration that was before the Beginning of 
the World to co-exift with the Motion of the Sun now : But 
yet this hinders not, but that having the Idea of the Length of 
' K 4 the 
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the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between the Marks of 
two Hours, I can as diftinftly meafure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle-light laftNight, as I can the Duration 
of any Thing that does now exift j and it is ne more than to 
think, that had the Sun fhone then on the Dial, and moved 
^fter the fame rate it doth now, the Shadow on the Dial would 
have paflcd from one Hour-line to another whilft that Flame of 
the Candle lafled, 

§. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea I have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 
tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exift, but 
pnly }n the Ideas I have of them in my Memory, derived from 
my Senfes or Refleftion ; I can with the fame Eafe, and for the 
fame Reafon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent 
to ajl Manner of Motion, as well as to any Thing that is but a 
Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at this very 
Moment the Sun is in. All Things paft are equally and per- 
JTeiftly at reft, and to this Way of Confideration of them are all 
pne, whether they were before the Beginning of the World, 
or but Yefterday j the meafuring of zn^ Duration by fome Mo- 
tion, depending not at all on the real Go-exiftence of that Thing 
to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but th? 
having- a clear Idea of the Length of fome periodical known Mo- 
tion, or other Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying 
that \o the Duration of the Thing I would meafure. 

§. 30, Hence we fee, that fome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World, from its firft Exiftence to this prefcnt Year 1689^ 
to have been 5639 Years, qr equ^l to 5639 annual Revolution^ 
of the Sun ; and others a great: deal more; as the Mgyptians of 
pld, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Years froni 
the Reign of the Sun ; and the Chinefe now, who account the 
World 3,269^00 Years old, or moi'e ; which longer Dura- 
tion of ^he World, according to their Con^putatiqn, though I 
lhoi4ld iiot believe to be true^ yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underftand and fay one is longer than 
the other, as I underftand that Methufalefrfs Life was longer 
than EnocVs j and if the common reckoning of 5639 fliould 
|)e true (as it may be, as well as any other affigned) it hinders 
|iot at all my imagining what others meari, when they make the 
tVorfd 1 000 Years oWer, fince every one may ^ith the fame 
Facility imagine*(I do not fay believe) the Wdrld to be 5000Q 
Years old, as 5639 ; and may as well conceive the Duration of 
5gooq Years^ ^ S^Z9* W^^f^!^y ^ appears, that %q the w^- 
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furing ihi Duration of any Thing by Time^ it is not rcquifitc. that 
that Thing ihould be co-cxiftent to the Motion we meafure by, 
or any other periodical Revolution ; but it fuffices to this Pur- 
^ok^'tbat we have the Idea of the Length of any regular periodical 
Appearances^ which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, 
with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exifted. 

§.31. For as, in the Hiftory of the Creation delivered by 
Mofes^ I can imagine that Light exifted three Days before the 
Sun yiras, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du- 
ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was fo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now) would h^ve been equal 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions ; fo by the fame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chaos^ or Angels being created, before there 
was eithef Light or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or looo Years. For if I can but confider X)«- 
ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60 : 
And by the fame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(i. e. uich or fuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in infnitum, and fup- 
pofe a Duration exceeding as many fuch Periods as I can reckon, 
let me add whilft I will ; which I think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity^ of whofe Infinity we have no other Notion than 
we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for 
ever without End. 

§. 32. And thus I think it is plain, tha^^oirt thofe two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before-mentioned, (viz.) Reflexion 
and Senfation^ we get the Ideas of Duration j and the Meafures 
of it. 

For, Fir/f^ by obferving what paffes in our Minds, how our 
Ideas there in Train conftantly fome vanifh, and others begin tq 
appear, we come by the Idea of SucceJJion. 

Secondly^ By obfcrving a Diftance in the Parts of this Succet* 
fion, we get the Idea cf Duration. 

Thirdly^ By Senfation obferving certain Appearances at cer- 
tain regular and feeming equidilbnt Periods, we get the Ideas 
of certain Lengths or AUafures ofDuration^ as Minutes, Hours, 
Days, Years, ^c. 

Fourthly^ By being able to repeat thofe Meafures of Time, 
or Ideas of ftated Length of Duration in our Mihds, as often as 
we will, we can come to imagine Duration^ where nothing does 
really endure or exijl j and thus wc imagine To-morrpw, next 
Year, pr fcycn Years heace* 
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Fifthly^ By being able to repeat any fuch Idea of any Length 
of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and adding them one to another^ 
without ever coming to the End of fuch Addition, any nearer 
than we can to the rind of Number, to which we can always 
add, we come by the Idea of Eternity^, as the future eternal Du- 
ration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Be- 
ing, which muft neceflarily have always exifted. 

Sixthlyj By confidering any Part of infinite Duration, as fet 
out by periodical Meafures, we come by the Idea of what wc 
tall Time'm general. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of Duration and Expan^oh» confidered together. 

Both capahU S- '• T~'%"8h we have in the precedent 

L/f, '^ Confiderations of Space and Dura- 

tion ; yet they beinff Ideas of general Concern- 
ment, that have fomething very abilrufe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another may, perhaps, 
be of Ufe for their llluftration ; and we may have the more 
clear and diflinA Conception of them, by taking a View of 
them together. Diftance or Space, in its fimple abftradl Con- 
ception, to avoid Confufion, I call Expanjioriy to diftinguifli it 
from Exienfion^ which by fomc is ufed to exprefs this Diftance 
only as it is in the folid Parts of Matter, and fo includes, or at 
Icalt intimates the Idea of Body : Whereas the Idea of pure Di- 
ftance includes no fuch Thing. I prefer alfo the Word Ex^ 
panfion to Space, becaufe Space is often applied to Diftance of 
fleeting fucceffive Parts whifch never exift together, as well as 
to thofe which are permanent. In both thefe, (viz. Expanfton 
and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea of continued 
Lengths, capable of greater or lefs Quantities : For a Man has 
as clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour 
and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. 

Expanfion not §• 3t. The Mind, haying got the Idea of the 
hounded by Length of any Part of Expanfim^ let it be a Span, 
Matter, or a Pace, or v^hat Length you will, can^ as has 

been 
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t>een faid, repeat that Idea\ and fo adding it to the former, enlarge 
its Idea of Lengthy and make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces, 
^nd fo as often as it will, till it equals the Diftancc of any Parts 
pf the Earth one from another, and increafe thus, till it 
amounts to the Diftance of the Sun, or remoteft Star. By 
fuch a ProgreiSon as this, fetting out from the Place where it 
is, or any other Place, it can proceed and pafs beyond all thofe 
Lengths, and find nothing to ftop its going on, cither in, or 
without Body. *Tis true, we can eafily in our Thoughts 
come to the End of folid Extenfion; the Extremity and Bounds 
of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at: 6ut when the 
Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progrefs into this 
endlefs Expanfion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any 
End. Nor let any one fay. That beyond the Bounds of Body 
there is nothing at all, unlefs he will confine GOD withi^ 
the Limits of Matter, Solomon^ whofe Underftanding was 
filled and enlarged with Wifdom, feems to have other 
Thoughts, when he fays. Heaven j and the Heaven of Heavens^ 
fonnot contain thee : And he, I think, very much magnifies t<> 
himfelf the Capacity of his own Underftanding, who perfuades 
himfelf, that he can extend his Thoughts farther than GOD 
cxifts, or imagine any Expanfion where he is not. 

§• 3» J "ft fo is it in Duration. TJje Mindy hav- %t ^ 
ing got the Idea of any Length of Duration, can iJ^MoZnT^ 
double, multiply, and enlarge it, not, only beyond 
its own, but beyond the Exiftence of all corporeal Beings, and 
all the Meafures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the 
World, and their Motions. But yet every one eafily admits. 
That though we make Duration boundlefs, as certainly it is, 
we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one 
eafily allows, fills Eternity ; and 'tis hard to find a Reafon, 
why any one fhould doubt that he likewife fills Immenfity, 
His infinite Being is certainly as boundlefs one way as another; 
and methinks it afcribes a little too much to Matter, to fay, 
where there is no Body, there is nothing. 

§. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Keafon, WhyMenmore 
why every one familiarly, and without the leaft eajtly admit 
Hefitation, fpeaks of, and fuppofes Eternity, and infinite Dura- 
fticks not to afcribe Infinity to Duration ; but 'tis ^^^ '^^^ ^^' 
ivith more Doubting and Referve, that many ad- -^^'^^ Expan- 
niit, or fuppofe the Infinity of Space, The Rea- •^^' 
fon whereof feems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
fion being ijfed as Names of Affedions belonging to other 

Peings, 
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Beings, we eafily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing fo : But not attributing to himJlxtenfion, 
but only to Matter, whicih is finite, we are apter to doubt of 
the Exiftence of Expanfion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly fuppofe it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purfue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ftop at 
the Confines of Body, as if Space w?re there at an End too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Confideratioti 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits * 
of the Univcrfe, imaginary Space ; as if it were nothing, be- 
caufe there is no Body exifting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, and to the Motions which it is meafured 
by, they never term imaginary j becaufe it is never fuppofed 
void of fome other real Exiftence. And if the Names of Things 
may at all direA our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's 
Ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much,) one may- 
have Occafion to think, by the Name Duration^ that the Con- 
tinuation of Exiftence, with a Kind of Refiftance to any de- 
ftrudlive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which \% apt 
to be confounded with> and if we will look into the minutQ 
anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hardnefs,) 
vrere thought to have fome Analogy, and gave Occafion to 
Words fo-ncar of kin as Durare and Durum ejfe. Acid that 
Duron is applied to the Idea of Hardnefs, as well as that of 
Exiftence, we fee in Horace^ Epod, ib» ferro duravit fecula. 
But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever purfues his 
own Thoughts, will find them fometimes launch out beyond 
the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of Space or Expaniion ; 
the Idea whereof is diftinfl: and feparate from Body, and all 
other Things: Which may (to thofe who pleafe) be a Subjcft 
of farther Meditation. 

Time to Dura- §• 5- Tim^ in general is to DuratioUy ^s^Place 
. Hon, is as to Expanfion. They are fo much of thofe 

Blace to Ex* boundlefs Oceans of Eternity and Immenfity 
fanjion. as is fet out and diftinguiflicd from the reft, as 

it were by Landmarks ; and fo are made ufe of, to denote the 
Pofition of finite real Beings, in refpeft one to another, in 
thofe uniform infinite Oceans qf Duration and Space. Thefe 
rightly confidered, are only Ideas of determinate Diftances from 
certain known Points fixed in diftinguifliable fenfible Things, 
and fuppofed to keep the fame Diftance one from another. 
From fuch Points fixed in fenfible Beings we reckon, and 
from them we meafure our Portions of thofe infinite Quan- 
tities 'y which fo confidered, are that which we call Time and 
7 Pla^<. 
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'Piqce\ For Duration and Space being in themfelves uniform 
and boundlefs, the Order and Poiition of Things, without fuch 
known fettled Points, would be loft in them ; and all Things 
would liejumbled in an incurable Confufion. 

§. 6. Itnu and Place taken thus for determi-> TimandPlact 
nate diftinguifhable Portions of thofe infinite arttakenforfi 
Abyffes of Space and Duration, fet out or fup- much of either^ 
pofed to be diftinguiihed from the reft by Marks ^^/^re/et out by 
and known Boundaries, have each of them a ^^^ ^xiftenc^ 
twofold Acceptation. S^'''"'' '^ 

Firfty Time in general is commonly taken for fo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meafured out by, and co-exiftent with 
the Exiftence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerfe, 
as far as we know any thing of them : And in this Senfe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this fenfible World, as in 
thefe Phrafes before-mentioned, before all Timej or when Time 
Jhall be no more. Place likewife is taken fometimes for that Por- 
tion of infinite Space, which is poffefled by, and comprehended 
within the material World ; and is thereoy diftinguifhed from 
the reft of Expanfion; though this may more properly be called 
Extenfion than Place. Within thefe two are confined, and by 
the obfervable Parts of them are meafured and determined, the 
particular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenfion and 
Place of all corporeal Beings. 

§. 7. Secondly^ Sometimes the Word Time is Sometimes for 
ufed in a larger Senfe^ and is applied to Parts of fi much of ei- 
that infinite Duration, not that were really di- ther,as<wede^ 
ftinguifhed and meafured out by this real Ex- A» h Mca^ 
iftence, and periodical Motions of Bodies that -^^^ ^^UBulk 
were appointed from the Beginning to be for ^^'^J'qj^ ^f 
Signs and for Seafons, and for Days, and Years, j^odies. 
and are accordingly our Meafures of Time; but 
fuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which 
we, upon any Occafion, do fuppofe equal to certain Lengths of 
meafured Time ;' and fo confider them as bounded and deter- 
mined. For if we fhould fuppofe the Creation,' or Fall of the 
Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ftiould 
fpeak properly enough, and mould be underftood, if we faid, 
*tis a longer Time fince the Creation of Angels, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, by 764 Years : Whereby we would mark 
out fo much of that undiftinguifhed Duration, as we fuppofe 
equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of 
the Sun, moving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewife 

we 
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we fometimes fpeak of Place, Diftancc, or Bulk in the greal 
Inane beyond the Confines of the World, when we confider fo 
much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body 
of any aiSgned Dimenfions, as a Cubic Foot ; or do fuppoie 
a Point in it, at fuch a certain Diftance from any Part of the 
UnLverfe. 

§. 8. Where and When are Queftions belonging 
They belong to to all finite Exiftences, and arc by us always 
«// Btings, reckoned from fome known Parts of this fen- 
fible World, and from fome certain Epochs 
marked out to us by the Motions obfervable in it. Without 
fome fuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would 
be loft, to our finite Underftandings, in the boundlefs inva- 
riable Oceans of Duration and Expanfion ; which comprehend 
in them all finite Beings, and in their full Extent belong only 
to the Deitv. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehena them not, and do fo often find our Thoughts at 
a lofs, when we would confider them, either abftraftly in 
themfelves, or as any way attributed to the firft incomprehen- 
fible Being. But wnen applied to any particular finite Beings, 
the Extenlion of any Body is fo much oF that infinite Space, as 
the Bulk of that Bodv takes up. And Place is the Pofition of 
any Body, when confiaered at a certain Diftance from fome other. 
As -the idea of the particular Duration of any Thing, is an 
Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration^ which pafTes during 
the Exiftence of that Thing ; fo the Time when the Thing 
exifted, is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which pafled be- 
tween fome known and fixed Period of Duration, and the Be- 
ing of that Thing. One fliews the Diftance of the Extremi- 
ties of the Bulk, or Exiftence of the fame Thing, as that it is 
a Foot fquare,' or lafted two Years ; the other fhews the Di- 
ftance of it in Place, or Exiftence, from other fixed Points of 
Space or Duration ; as that it was in the Middle of Lincolns^ 
Inn Fieldsy or the firft Degree of Taurus, and in the Year of 
our Lord 1 671, or the 1000 Year of the Julian Period : All 
which Diftances we meafure by preconceived Ideas of certain 
Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feet, Miles, and 
Degrees ; and in the other. Minutes, Days, and Years, 6fr. 
AllthePartsof §• 9* There is one Thing more, wherein 
Extenjumare Space and Duration have a great Conformity, 
ExtenJion\€md and that is. Though they are juftly reckoned 
allthe Parts of amongft o\xx JimpU Ideas, yet none of the di- 
DuratioH^ are ftin£t Ideas we have of either, is without all 
Duration. Manneif 
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Manner of Compo/hion^ j it is the very Nature of both of them 
to confift of Parts : But their Parts being all of the fame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Idia^ hinder them not 
from having a Place amongft fimple Ideas. Could the Mind, 
as in Number, come to fo fmall a Part of Extenfion or Dura- 
tion, as excluded Divifibility, that would be, as it were, the 
indiviftble Unit, or Idea ; by Repetition of which, ^t would 
make its more enlarged IJtas of Exteniion and Duration. But 
fince the Mind Is not able to frame an Idea of any Space with- 
out Parts ; inftead thereof, it makes ufe of the common Me'a- 
fures, which by familiar Ufe, in each Country, have imprinted 
themfelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet ; or Cubits, 
and Parafangis 5 and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Years in Duration:) The Mind makes ufe, I fay, of fuch 
Ideas as thefe, as fimple ones ; and thefe are the component 
Parts of larger IdeaSy which the Mind, upon Occafion, makes 
by the Addition of fuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted 

with. 



• It has been objedlcd to Mr. Lochy that if Space confifts of Parts, 
as *tis confefied in this Place, he fhould not have reckoned it in the 
Number of Simple Ideas ; becaufe it feems to be inconfiflent with 
what he fays clfewl^ere, That a fimple Idea is tmcompoundedy .and 
contains in it nothing hut one uniform Jppearancey or Conception of 
the Mindy and is not diftinguijhable into different Ideas, pag. 8 1* *Ti» 
farther objedled. That Mr. Locke hath not given in the fecond Chapter 
of the fecond Book, where he begins to fpeak of Simple Ideas, an 
exad Definition of what he ^underftands by the Word Simple 'Ideas^ 
To thefe Difficulties Mr. Locke anfwers thus : To begin with the laft, 
he declares. That he has not treated this Subjeft in an Order perfeftly 
Scholailicky having not had much Familiarity with thofe fort of Books 
during the writing of his, and not remembering at all the Method in 
which they are written ; and therefore his Readers ought not to ex- 
pedl Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 
jeft, Mr. Locke contents himfelf to employ the principal Terms that 
he ufes, fo that from his Ufe of them the Reader may eafily com- * 
prehend what he means by them. But with refpeft to the Term 
Simple Ideay he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
cited in the Objedlion ; and therefore there is no Reafon to fupply 
that Defeft. The Queflion then is to know, Whether the Idea of 
Extenfion agrees with this Definition ? Which will eiFeftually agree 
to it, if it be underftood in the Senfe whiph Mr. Locke had principally 
in his View; for that Compofition which he defigned to exclude in 
that Definition, was a Compofition of different Ideas in the Mind, 
and not a Compofition of the fame Kind in a Thing whofe EfTcnce 

confiifti 
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with. On the other Side, the ordinafy fmalleft Meafure wtf 
have of either, is looked on as an Unit m Number, when the 
Mind by Divifion would reduce them into lefs Fractions* 
Though oh bpth Sides, both in Addition and Divifion,' eithel' 
of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Confideration be-^ 
comes very big, or very fmall^ its precife Bulk becomes very 
obfcure and confufed ; and it is the Number of its repeated 
Additions or Dtvifions, that alone remains cle^ur and diftinA ^ 
as will eafily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts 
loofe in the vaft Expanfion of Space, or Divifibility of Matter^ 
Ivery'Part of Duration, is Duration too; aind every Part of 
Sxtenfion, is Exterifion ; both of them capable of Addition 
or Divifion iif infinitum. But the leaft Portions of either of 
them, whereof wc haVc clear and diftinft Ideas^ may, perhaps, 
be fitteft to be confiJered by us, as the fimple Ideas of that 
Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exten- 
fion, and Duration, are made up, and into which they Can 
again be diftin£Uy refolved* Such a fmall Part in Guratiohj 
may be called a Moment^ and is the Time of one Idea in our 
Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeffion there. The 

other 



confifls in having Parts of the fame Kind, where yon can never 
come to a Part entirely exempted from this Compofition. So' tliat 
if the Idea of Extenfim confifts in having Partes extra Paries (as the 
Schools fpeak) 'tis always, in the Senfe of Mr. Lochy a Simple tdedi 
becaufe the Idea of having Partes extra Paries y cannot be refolvea 
into two other Ideas. For the Remainder of the Objedion made 
to Mr. Locke y with refpeft to the Nature of Extenfion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be feen in ^. 9. Ch. 15. of the fecond Book^ 
where he fays. That the leaft Portion of Space or Extcnfion, where- 
of we have a clear and diftind Idea^ may, perhaps, be the fitteft to 
be conildered by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenfion are made up. So that^ 
according to Mr. Locke^ it may very fitly be called a Simple Idea, 
fince it is the leaft Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itfelf, 
and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any lefs, whereof it 
has in itfelf any determined Perception, From whence it fol- 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea ; and that is fufficient 
to take away this Objeftion ; for 'tis not the Defign of Mr. Lockey 
in this Place, to difcourfe of any Thing but concerning the Ideas of 
the Mind. But if this is not fufiicient to clear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten- 
fion is fb peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition 
that he has given of Uiofe Simple Ideas, fo that it differs in fome 

manner 
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other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may 
be allowed to call a fenftble Pointy meaning thereby the leaft 
Particle of Matter or Space we can difcern, which is ordinarily 
about a Minute, and to the (harpeft Eyes feldom lefs than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. 

§- 10. Expanfion and Duration have this far- 
ther Agreement, that though they are both con-* ^heir Parts 
fidered by us as having Parts, yet thiir Parts i«Jeparable* 
are not feparable one from another, no not even 
in Thought : Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meafure of the one, and the Paris of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeffion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meafure of the other, may be interrupted and fepa- 
rated j as the one is often by Reft, and the other is by Sleep, 
which we call Reft too. 

§. !!• But yet there is this manifeft Diffe- Duration is as 
rencc between them, that the Jdeas of Length ^ Une^Ex- 
which we have of Expanfion^ are turned every panfion as a 
Wajy and fo make Figure, and Breadth, and ^olid*, 
Thicknefs} but Duration is hut as it were the 
Length of onejiraight Lighty extended in infinitum^ not capable 
of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure j but is one common 
Meafure of all Exifl;ence whatfoever, wherein all Things, 
whilft they exift, equally partake. For this prefent Moment 
is common to all Things, that are now in Being, and equally 
comprehend5 that Part of their Exifl:ence, as much as if they 
were jiU but one fingle Being ; and we may truly fay, they all 
exift in the ftme Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 
Spirits have any Analogy to this, in refpedl of Expanfion, is 
beyond my Comprehehlion : And, perhaps, for us, who have 
Underftandings and Comprehenfions fuited to our own Prefer- 
vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea-* 
lity and Extent of all other Beings, 'tis near as hard to con- 
ceive any Exiftence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 



manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks 'tis better to leave it 
there expofed to this Difficulty^ than to make a new Divifion in his 
Favour. 'Tis enough for Mr* Locke that his Meaning can be un- 
derftood. *Tis very common to obferve intelligible Dilcourfes fpoil- 
cd by too much Subtilty in nice Diviiions. We ought to put Things 
together, as well as we can, Do£lrin<e taufd'y but, after all, {&V rai 
Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and Ways 
of Speaking. 
Vwt*J. L witk 
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with a perfeft Negation of all manner of Expatifion ; as it is 
to have the Idea of any real Exiftcnce, with a perfeft Nega- 
tipn of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
hay^ to do with Space^ or how they communicate in it, ive 
knoAv not. All that we know is, that Bodiq^ do each fingly 
poffefs its proper Portion ^of it, according to the Extent of its 
folid Parts ; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 
any Share in thit particular Portion of Space, whilft it remains 
there. 

§. 12. Duration^ an4 Time, which is a Part 
Duratifm has ^f jj.^ /^ the Idea VJ^ have ofpsrijhtng Diftance^ of 
ni<ver t^wo whkhno two Parts exijl together^ but follow'each 

rartstogetherr ^^i^^^ in Su^cceffion ; as Exp'anfion is the Idea of 
together. ^^J^^^i Vtflance^ all whofe Pay'ts extjt together^ and 

are not capable of Succeflion. And therefore, 
tjiough we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeflion, 
nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does 
now exift To-morrow, or poffefs at once more than the prefent 
Moment of Duration ; yet we can conceive the eternal Dura- 
tion of the Almighty far different from that of Man, or any 
ether finite Being : Becaufe Man comprehends not in his Know- 
ledge) or Power, all paft and* future things : His Thoughts are 
tut of Yefterday, and he knows not what To-morrow will 
bring forth. What is once paffed, he can never recall j.and 
"ivhat is yet to come, he cannot make prefent. What I fay of 
Man 5 I fay of all finite Beings, who, though they may far ex- 
ceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the 
meaneft Creature, in comparifon with God himfelf. Finite, of 
any Magnitude, holds not any Proportion to infinite, God's 
infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, 
and infinite Power, he fees all Things paft and to come ; and 
they are no more diftant from his Knowledge, no farther re- 
moved from his Sight than the prefent : They all lie under the 
•fame View ; and there is nothing which he caniiot make exift 
each Moment, he pleafes. For the Exiftence of all Things 
depending upon his good Pleafure, all Things exift every Mo- 
ment, that hjB thinks fit to have them exift. To conclude. Ex- 
panfion and Duration do mutually embrace and comprehend 
each other \ everv Part of Space being in every Part of Dura- 
tion, and every Part of Duration in every Part of Expanfion. 
^ Such, a Combination of two diftind Ideas^ is, I foppofe, fcarce 
to te found in alt that great Variety we do or can conceive, and 
may afford Matter to fftr&cr Speculation. 

CHAP. 
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§. I. A Mongft all the /if^/7x we have, as Nutnhcrthi 
h^L there is none fuggefted to the Mind /w/i^ A»f/ 
X X; by iKore Ways, ^o there is none ^^fi univerfat 
more fimple than that of XJniiy^ or One : It W^^:. 
has no Shadow of Variety or CoYnpofition iii it : Every Obje<3: 
our Senfes are employed about; ei^ery Idea in our Underftand- 
iilgs, every Thought of our MindS, brings this Idea along with 
it. And therefore it is the moft iritimate to our Thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its Agreement to all other Things,^ the moft ^ 
liniverfal Idea we have. For Number applies itfelf to- Men, 
Angels j Anions, Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiftj ' 
or can be imagined. 

§. 2. By repeating this Idea in oiir Minds, and /// Modes 
adding the Repetitions together, we come by madehy Addi- 
the complex Ideas of the Modes cf it. Thus by ^'^"' 
adding boe to one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple : By 
putting twelve Units together, we have the complex Idea of a 
Dozen 5 and of a Score, or a Million, or anv other Number* 
J'\ '^'MJf Modes of Numhnarho/ all ^^j^^ode 
Other the mojt diftinSf ; every the leait Variatioli, ^iffinB* 
which is an Unit, making each Combination ' . , 

as clearly different from that which approacheth neareft to it, 
as the moft rcn^ote ; Two being as diftihft from One, as Two 
Hundred; and the Idea of Two, as diftinft from the Idaa of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is jiot fo in other fimple Modes^ in which it is not 
fo eafy, nor, perhaps, ppffible for us to diftinguifh betwixt two 
approaching Ideas^ which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Pa- 
per, and that of the next Degree to it ? or can farm diftinft 
Ideas oi every the leaft Excefs in Extenfion ? 

§. 4.. The Clearnefs and Dijiin^nefs of each Therefore Di- 
Mode of Number from all others, even thole that ntonfirations 
approach neareft, makes me apt- to think, that in Numbers 
. pemonftrations in Numbers, if they are not more ^^f ^ -^^" 
eyiderit and exaft than in Extenfion, yet they "^* 
are more general in their Ufe, and more determinate in their 

La Ap- 
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Application: Bccaufe the Ideas of Nutnbefs are more precifc 
- ahd diftinguifhable than in Extenfion; wher? every Equality 
and Excefs arc not fo eafy to.be obfcr-ved, or meafured ; be- 
Cuufe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 
Smallnefs, beyond which k cannot go, as an Unit; and there- 
fore the Q^iantity or Proportion of ahy the leaft Excefs cannot 
be dii'oovered : Which is clear other wife in Number j where, as 
has been faid, 91 is as diftinguifhable from 90, as from 900O9 
thcjugh 91 hz the next immediate Excefs to 90* But it is not 
fo in Extenfion, wliere whatfoever is more than juft a Foot, or 
an Inch^ is not diftinguifiiable from the Standard of a Foot, or 
an Inch ; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable. Parts : Ncr can 
any one afllgn an Angle, which (hall be the next biggeft to a 
right one. 

' Names neceffa^ , §» 5- By the repeating, ^as has been faid, of 
ryio Numbers, *"^ -^^^^ °* ^^ Unit, and jommg it to another 
Unit, we make thereof one collcftive IdeOy 
marked by the Name Twd. And whofoever can do this, and 
proceed on^ ftill addhig one more to the laft colleflive Idea 
which he had of any Number, add give a Name to it, may 
• count, or have Ideas for feveral CoUeftions of Units, diffin- 
guifhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names 
for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their fcveral Names : All Numeration being but ftill the 
adding of one Unit more, and giving to'the whole together, 
as comprehended in one Idea^ a new or diftinft Name or Sign, 
whereby to know it from thofe before and after, and diftinguifli 
jt from every fmaller or greater Multitude of Units. So that 
he that can add one to one, and fo to two, and fo go on with 
his Tale, taking ftill with him the diftinQ Names belonging to 
every Progreffion, and fo again, by fubftrafting an Unit from 
.each Collection, retreat and leffen them, is capable of ^11 the 
Ideas of Numbers, within the Compafs of his Language, or for 
which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For the 
feveral fimple Modes of Numbers being in our Minds but fo ma- 
ny Combinations of Units, which have no Variety, .nor are ca- 
. pable of any other Difference, but more or lefs,Names or Marks 
for each diftinft Combination ff^em more neceflary, than in any 
other fort of Ideas, For without fuch Names or Marks, we can 
hardly well make ufe of Numbers in reckoning, efpeciajly where 
the Combination is made up of any great Multitude of Units ; 
which put together without a Name, or Mark to diftinguifli that 
. precifc Colledion, v^ill hardly be kept from" being a Heap in 
Confufion. 

S,6. 
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This I think to "be the Reafon why Names nece/Ta- 
fotne AmericanSy I have fpoken with, (who were * ry to Numbers, 
otherwife of quick and rational Parts enough) 
could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000 ; nor had 
any diftinft Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 
very well to 20 : Becaufe their Language being icanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceffaries of a needy fimpJe 
Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathematieks, had 
no Words in it to ftand for 1000 ; fo that when they were dif- . 
courfed with of thofe greater Numbers, they would fhe w th© 
Hairs of their Head, to exprefs a great Multitude, which they 
could not number j which Inability, I fuppofe, proceeded from 
their want of Names. The Tououpinambos had no Names for ' 
Numbers above 5 ; any Number beyond that, they made out 
by fliewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of ti^a -^ ^^ 
others who were prefent: And I doubt not but jrl'fLefait^en 
vre ojurfelves might diftinflly number- in Words laTerre du 
^ great deal farther than we ufually do, would Br^tfiUpcm 
we find put but fome fit Denominations to fig- JeandaLcry^ 
nify them by ; whereas in the Way we take c. 20. i°.J. 
now to name them, by Millions of Millions of 
' Millions, '^^, it is hard tp go beyond eighteen, or at moft four^ 
^nd-twenty decimal FrogreiEons, without Confufion. But to' 
ihew how much difiinSi Namei cmduu to our well reckonings or 
having ufeful Ideas of Numbers, let us fet all thefe following 
Figures, as* the Marks of one Number : v» g, 

iJomlions. Qj3ilions* S^tilioHs, Sextilions. ^intilions. 
857324. ^62486, .345896' 4379^6. 423 J47; 

^artilions» . Trilions, Bflions, Millions, Units, 
248106. 235421^ ;:^6i734, 368149. 623I37* 

The ordinary way of naming this Number in Englijh^ will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of'Million^, 
(whi^rh is the Denomination of the fecopd fix Figures.) In 
which way, it will be very hard to hive any diftinguifhing No- 
tions of this Number: Jut whether, by giving every fix Fi- 
gures a hew and orderly Denomination, thefe, and perhaps a 
great many more Figures, in Progreffion, might not eafily be 
counted difl:indly, and Ideas of them both got more eafily to 
ourfelves, and more plainly fignified to others, I leave it to be 
^:onfidered, Tbis 1 mention pnly^ to ihew hpw neceflary 
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diftina Names are to Numbering, without pretending to in-r 
troduce new ones of my Invention, 

UTL ri-n §. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names 

Merm ^° ^^^^ '*h® feveral,Progreffions of Numbers, or 
earlier, ^^^ having yet the Faculty to colledt fcattered 

' ' ldea$ into complex ones, and' range them in a 

reguhr Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 
jcefiary to reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 
proceed!in it very far or fteadily, 'till a good' while aft€f they 
' ^fe well furnifhed with good ftore of other Ideas ; ant} one 
may often obfervethem difcourfe and reafon pretty well^ and 
have very clear Conceptions of feveral other Things, befpre 
they can tell 20. AndTome, through the Default' of their Me- 
mories, who cannot retain the feveral Combinations of Num- 
bersf with their Names ajinexed in their diftinft Orders, and 
the Depfendancc of fo long a Train of numeral Progreflions, 
.and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time to reckon, or regqlarly go pver any mod.erate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have ,axiy ^Idea 
pf that Number^ muff know that Nineteen went before, with 
the diftinft Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ftand 
marked in their Qrder ; for wherever this fells, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progrefs in numbering can 
go no farther. So that /a reckon right ^ ti is requir^d^ i. That 
the ^Mind diftinguifh carefully two Ideasy which are different 
one from another pnly by the Addition or Subftrafiion of one 
Unit. 2,.- That it retain in Memory the Names- or M^ks of 
the feveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number ; and 
that not confufedly,- and at randorri, but in that exaft Order, 
that the Numbers follow one another : In either of which if 
it trips, the whole Bufmefs of Numbering will'l>e difturbed, 
and' tliere will remain only the confufed Idea of Multitude, 
but the Ideas neceffary to diftinfl: Numeration wiU npt be at- 
tained to. 

\r 'r . §. 8. This farther is pbferyable in Number^ 

/ures ailMea- '^^^^ ^^ is that which the Mind makes ufe of iii 
durables, ' '^^^furing all Things ^ that by us are meafurable, 
. . which principally^ are Expanfton and Deration ; 

and our Idea of Infinity, even when applied to thofe/ feem^' to 
be nothing but the Infinity of Nunibef.* For what elfe are bur 
Ideas of Eternity and Immenfity, but the repeated AdditiQiis 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanfioi, 
)vith the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 
pf Addition ? For fuch an inexhauftiblfe Stock, Number (of all 
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other our Ideas) moft clearly furniihes us with, as is obvious 
to every one. For let a Man coDeft into one Sum as great 
a Number as he pleafes, this Multitude, how great focver, 
leffens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or1?rings him 
any nearer the End of .the inexhauftible Stock of Number, . 
where ftill there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken out. And this endlefs Jddition^ or Ad4ibility (if 
any one like the Word better) of Numbers,' fo apparent to 
the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareft and 
.moft diftinft Idea of Infinity : Of which more in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 

Nl^ %Af Vwf V^ Vkf V^ Vk' %<^ Sft^V^ Vi^ Vi^ V)^ %i^ ^o# Vi/ %A^ \a# ^D# V»/ %at' V^ >a/ \a^ V)^ 

CHAP. XVII. 
0/* Infinity. 

§. I. TT T E that would know what kind of Infinity, in its 
I — I Idea it is, to which we give thb original In- 
A- A fJame of Infinity^ cannot do- it bet- . '«»'^'>«» ^'^'- 

. ter, than by cpnfidering to what Infinity is by f^J^^^d to Space, 
the Mind more immediately attributed, and then ^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
how the Mind comes to frame it. 

Finite and Infinite feem to me to be looked upon by the 

. Mind as the Mode% of ^antity^ and to be attributed primari- 
ly in their firft Defignation only to thofe. Things which have 
rarts, and are capable .of Increafe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or S.ubflraftion pf ariy the leaft Part : And fuch are the 
Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 
iidered in the foregoing Chapters. 'Tis true that we cannot 
but be affured, that the ^reat GOD, of whom, and from^ 
whom are all Things, is incomprehenfibly infinite. But yet 
when we apply to that firft and fupreme Being our Idea of 
Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 
rily in refpeft of his Duration and Ubiquity 5 and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wifdom, and Goodnefs, and 
Other Attributes^ which are properly inexhauftible and incom- 
prehenfible, ^c. For when w^ ^^11 them infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it feme 
Refl'fe<5lion on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
pf the Afts or Obje<9:s of God's Power, Wifdom and Good- 
fjefs^ vyhich can never be fuppofed fp, greatj^ or fp many, 
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which thefe Attributes will not always furmount zni exceed, 
let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the Infinity of endlefs Number, I do not pretend to (ay 
how thefe Attributes are in GOD, who, is infinitely beyond 
the Reach of our narrow Capacities : They do, without doubt, 
contain ip them ^11 pofEble Perfe6iioii : But this, I fay, is 
pur way of conpeiving them, and thefe our Ideas of their In-- 
finity. ■ , ' . 

4'. 2. Finite then,, and Infinite, being by the 
TJbe Idea e/* Mmd looked on .as Modifications of Expanfion 
finite eajtl^ and Duration, the next Thlngto bcconfidered 
got. »s, liow the Mind Cannes by them; As for the 

Idea of Finite^ there is no great Difficulty. The 
..obvious Portions of Extenfion, that afteft our Senfes, carry 
.with them into the Mind the Jdea of Finite : And the ordina- 
ry periods of Succefiion, wherelnr we meafure Time and Du- 
ration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
The Difliculty is, how we come by tKofe boundlefs Ideas of 
.JKternit^ and Immenfity^ fince 'the ObjecSs, which we converfe 
with, conje fo much fliort of any Apprd!ach or proportion to 
that Largenefs, 

§. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ftated 
JItnv nve come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
I^ytbelAo^pf repeat that Mea\ and joining it to the former, 
lnfinit;y. njake the Idea of two Foot ; and by the* Addi- 

tion pf a third, three Foot; and fo on, without 
jpver coming to an End of his Addition, whether of the fame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleafes of doubling it^ or any other Idea 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 
or of the Qrhis Magnus : For which foever of thefe he takes, 
and how. often foever he doubles, or any otherwife multiplies 
it, he finds, that after he has continued his doubling in his 
Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleafes, he has 
|io more Reafon to flop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of fuch 
Addition, than he vras at firft fetting out. The Power of en- 
larging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining ftill 
the fame, he hence takes fhe Idea of infinite Space. 

§. 4p This, I think, is the Way whereby the 
Our Idea- of Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. 'Tis a quite 
Space boutidr different Co^fideration to examine, whether the 
'?^' Mind has the Idea of fuch a boundlefs Space 

flSlually exifiingy fince our Ideas are not always 
Proofs of the Exiftence of Things ; but yet, fince this comeg 
^re Ifi our wajr, I fuppbfe I inay fay, that we are apt to think, 
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that Space in itfelf is aiflually boundlefs ; to which Imagiqa^ 
tion the Idea of Space or- Expanfion of itfelf naturally leads' 
us. For it being confidered by us, either as the Extenfipn of 
Body, or as exifting by itfelf, without any folid Matter taking 
it up, (for of fuch a void Space we have not only the Idea, but 
I have proved, as I think from the Motion of Body, its ne- 
ceflary Exiftence) it is impoffibie the Mind fhould be ever able 
to find or fuppofe any End of it, or be flopped any where in 
its Progrefs in this Space, how far foever it extends it«. 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine ' 
Walls, are fofar from putting a Stop to the Mind in its farther 
Progrefs in Soace and Extenfion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it : For fo far as that Body reaches, fo far no one can 
doubt of Extenfion; and when we are come to the utmoft Ex- 
tremity of Body, what is thiere, that can there put a Stop, and . 
fatisfy the Mind that it is at the End of Spate, when it per- 
ceives it is not; nay, when it is fatisfied that Body itfelf cau 
move into it ? For if it be neceflary for the Motion of Body^ 
that there fliould be an empty Space, though ever fo little, 
here amongft Bodies ; and if it be poflible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space j nay, it is impoffible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space 5 the fame 
Poffibility of a Body's moving into a Void Space, beyond the 
utmofl: Bounds of fiody, as well as into a void Space ,inter- 
fperfed amongft Bodies, will always remain clear and evident a 
The Idea of empty pure Space, whether within or beyond the 
Confines of all Bodies, being exaftly the fame, differing not in 
Nature, though in Bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it : So that wherever the Mind places 
itfelf by any Thought, either amongft or remotp from all Bo- 
dies, it can in this uniform Idea of Space no where find any 
Bounds, any End ; and fo muft neceffarily conclude it, by the 
very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to be adually infinite. 
^. 5. As by the Power we find in ourfelves of j„j/^ ofDa^ 
repeating, as often as we will, any Idea of Space, ration. 
we get the Idea of Immenfity ; fo by being able 
to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our 
Minds, with all the endlefs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. -^ For we find in ourfelves, we can no 
more come to an End of fuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, 'tis another Quefticn quite different from 
pjir having an Idea of Eternity, to know v/hether thci:e were 
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oTFf real Biingj whoTe Duration has been $£ernoI- And as to this, 
I fay. He that confiders fom«thing how exifting, muft neceifa- 
rilycome tofomething Eternal. But having fpoke of this in 
another Place, I ihall (ay here no more of it, but proceed to 
fooae other Confiderations of our Idea^f Infinity. 
«^, ., §• 6. If it be fo that our Idea of Infinity be 

TA^f ^-.-# ffOt from the Power we obferve in ourfelves, of 
Ideas are not *> , ^. . , ^^ , , , . ' 

capable of In- ''cpeating without brtd our own Ideas ^ it may 
fuity. ^® demanded, IVhy we do not attribute Infinity ia 

ether Ideas, m well as thofe of Space and Duration-, 
fince they may be as eafily and as often repeated in our Minds 
.as tbe other ;,and yet nobody ever thinks of infinite Sweet- 
ncfs, or infinite Whitenefs, though he can repeat the Idea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as thofc of a Yard, or a Day ? 
% To which I anfwer, alLthe Ideas that are confidered as having 
Parts, and are capable of Increafe by the Addition of any 
.. equal or lefs Parts, a£x>rd us by their Repetition the Idea of 
.Infinity ; becaufe, with^this endlefs Repetition, there is conti- 
nued an Enlargcnient, of .which there can be no End, But 
in other Ideas it is not fo ; for to the largeft Idea of Extenfion 
^ or Duration that I at prefent have, the Addition of any tbe 
Jcaft Part makes* an Increafe ; but to the perfefteft Idea I have 
of tbe whiteft Whitenefs, if I add another of a lefs or equal 
Whitenefs, (and of a whiter than I have I cannot add the Idea^) 
it makes no Increafe, and enlarges not my Idea at. all ; and 
therefore the different Ideas of Whitenefs, h^c, are called De- 
gKees. For thofe Ideas that confift of Parts, are capable of be- 
ing augmented by every Addition of the leaft Part ; but if you 
fake the Idea of . White, which one Parcel of Snow yielded 
ycfterday tp your Sight, and another Idea of White from another 
rascel of Snow you fee to-day, and put them together In your 
Mind, they embody, as it were, and run into one, and the Idea 
of Whitenefs is not at all increafed ; and if we add a kfs De- 
gree of Whitenefs to a greater, we. are fo far from increafing, 
that we diminifli it. Thofe Ideas that confift not of Parts, 
cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men pleafe, or be 
ftretched beyond what they have received by their Senfes ; t)ut 
Space, Duration, and Number,' being capable of Increafe by 
Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endlefs Room for 
. more ; nor can we conceive any where a Stop to a. farther Ad- 
f}ition or Progrefiion, and fo thofe Ideas alone lead our Mind^ 
awards the Thought of Infinity. 

I f . 7. Thougl^ 
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§. 7. Though our Idea of Infinity arifc from j.,^ , 
the Cpntempilation of Quantity and the endlefs .Z'^Ynfit^ty 
Increafe the Mind is able to mak€ in Quantity, ^ Stace^ and 
by the repeated Additions of what Portions ^^te infinite. 
thereof it pleafes ; yet I guefs we caufe great 
Confufion in our Thoughts, when, we join Infinity to any fup- 
pofed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and 
fo difcourfe or reafon about ah ii\finite Quantity, (viz^) an in- 
iinite Space, ,ov an infinite Duration : For our Idea of Infinity 
being, as I think, an endlefs growing Idea^ but the Idea of any 
Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Idea (for be it as great a^ it will, it can be no greater than it 
is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuft a ftanding Meafure to a 
growing Bulk ; and therefore I think it is notan infignificaiit 
Subtilty, if I fay, that we are carefully to diftinguiib between 
the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite : 
The firft is nothing but a fuppofed endlefs Progreffion of the 
Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleafes. ; but to have 
^dually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to fuppofe 
the Mind already pafled over, ' and aftuaHy to have a View of 
all tkofe repeated Ideas of Space, which an endlefs RepetitioA 
can never totally reprefent to it : Which carries in it a plain 
Contradidion. 

§. 8. This, perhaps, 'will be a little plainer . ^ r 
if we confider it in Numbers. The Infinity of idesLofii^mte 
Numbers, to the End of whofe Addition every space, 
one perceives there is no Approach, eafily appears 
to any one that refleSs on it : But how clear foever this Idea 
of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abfurdity of the a<Sl:ual Idea of an infinite Num- . 
ber. Whatfpever pofitiye Ideas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or NuiAber, let them be ever fo great, they 
are ftill finite ; but when we fuppofe an inexhauftible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an. endlefs Progreffion of Thought, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our. Idea of Infinity : 
Which though it feems to be pretty clear when we confider 
nothing elfe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when we 
would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space ot' 
Duration, that Idea is very obfcure and confufed, becaufe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconfiftent. 
For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space or 
Number, as great as he v/ill ; *tis plain, the Mind refts and 

terminates in that Idea y which is contrary to the Idea of Infir 

,. ^ .......... . - . ^^^^^^ 
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nity^ which conjifts in a fuppfei endtefs ProgreJJion, And therefore 
I think it is, that we are fo eafily confounded, when we conic 
to argue and reafon about infinite Space or Duration, i^c. JBe- 
caufe the Parts of fuch an Idea^ not being perceived to be, as 
they are, inconfiftent, the one Side or other always perplexes^ 
whatever Confequences we draw from the other : As an Id^a of 
Motion not pafTing on, would perplex any one, who Ihould ar- 
gue from fuch an Ideoy which is not better than an Idea of Mo- 
tion at reft ; and fuch another feems to me to be the Idea of a 
Space, or (which is the fame Thing) a Number infinite, /. e^ 
of a Space or Number, which the Mind adually has, and fo 
views and terminates in ; and of a Space or Number, which \n 
a conftant and cndlefs Enlarging, and Progrejflion, it can in 
Thought never attain to;' For how large foever an Idea of 
Space I have in my Mind, it is no larger than it is that Inftant 
that I have it, though I be capable the next Inftant to double 
it J and fo on in infinitum : For that alone is infinite, which has 
no Pounds ; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts 
can find none. 

§. 9, But of all other Jdeas^ it is Number^ as I 

' NumBerhf' have faid, which, I think,./«rw/^#j us with the 

• fords us the cleareji and mojl diJiinEi Idea of infinity^ we are 

cUarefil^^z. capable of. For even in Space and Duration, 

ef Infinity. yfj\itxi the Mind purfues Xki^ Idea of Infinity, it 

there makes ufe of the Ideas and Repetitions of 

Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which 

- are fo many diftindl Ideas^ kept heft by Number from running 

into a confufed Heap, wherein the Mind lofes itfelf ; and when 

it has added together as many Millions, W^. as it pleafes, of 

known Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareft Idea it can 

, get of Infinity, is the confufed incomprehenfible Remainder of 

cndlefs addible Numbers, which aftbrds no Profped of Stop or 

Boundary. 

O d'^ t §* ^^* ^^ ^\\\ perhaps, giye us a little farther 

C^nccpthnof Light into iki^ Idea we have 6f Infinity, and dif- 
she Infinity of ^^^er tp US, that It IS nothing but the Infinity of 
Number, Du- I^^^ber applied to determinate Parts, of which 
ratio7ty. and we have in our Minds the diftinft Ideas, if we 
pxpanfion. confidcr that Number js not. generally thought 

by US infinite, whereas Duration and Extenfion 
^ire apt to be fo ; which arifes fr6m hence, that in Number, 
we arc at one End as it were. For there being in Number no- 
thing Icfs than an Unit, we there flop, and are at an End ; but 
in Addition, or Increafe of Number, wc can fet no Bounds. 
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And fo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other is extended ftill forwards beyond all that we can^ con- ' 
. ceive j but in Space and Duration it is otherwife. For in Du* 
ration we confider it, as if this Line of Number w^e extended 
both Ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which is evident to any one, that will but refledi on 
what Confideration he hath of Eternity; which, Tftippofe, he 
will find to be nothing elfe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both Ways, a parte ante^ and a parte pojiy as they 
fpeak. For when we would confider Eternity, a parte ante^ 
what dp we but, beginning from ourfelves, and the prefent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or 
Ages, or any other aflignable Portion of Duration paft, with a 
Profpe<51: of proceeding in fuch Addition with all 'the Infinity 
o^ Number ? And when we would confider Eternity, a parte 
pojt^ we juft after the fame Rate begin from ourfelves, and 
reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, ftill extending that 
Line of Number, as before ; and thefe two being put together 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity ; which, as we turn 
our View either Way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, ^ 
becaufe we ftill turn that Way the infinite End of Number^ /, <. 
the Power ftill of adding more. 

§. II. The fame happens alfo in Space, wherein conceiving 
ourfelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purfue thofe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning 
any Way from ourfelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, 
or drbis Magnus^ by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 
them, as often as we will ; and having no more Reafon to fet 
Bounds to thofe repeated Ideas^ than we have to fet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenfsty. 

§• 12. And fince in any Bulk of Matter our j^ . jy,\ 
Thoughts cjin never arrive at the utmoft Diviji- ^jilJ '"^^ 
bilityj therefore there is an apparent Infinity to 
us alfo in that,* which has the Infinity alfo of Number, but 
with this Difference, That in the former Confiderations of the 
Infinity of Space and Duration, we only ufe Addition of Num- 
bers ; whereas this is like the Divifion of an Unit into its 
FraSions, wherein the Mind alfo can proceed in infnitum^ as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 
tion ftill of new Numbers : though in the Addition of the one 
we can have no more the pofitive Idea of a Space infinitely 
great, than in the Divifion of the other we can have the Idea 
of a Body infijiitely little 3 our Idea of Infinity bei»g» as I mzsf 
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fo fay, a growing and fugitive Idea^ ftill in a boimdlefs Progrer* 

fion, that can flop, no-where, 

NopiM^i I. §• ^3- Though it be hard, I think, to find 
dtVLofMnitt* ^^y ^"^ '^ abfurd, as to fay, he has the poiitive 
Idea of an a£lual infinite- Number ; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power fHll of adding any Gombination 
of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will ; the like alfo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves ^ways to the Mind Rooni 
for endlefs Additions; yet there be thofe .who .imagine they 
have pojhive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, 
I think, be enough to deftroy any fuch pofitive Idea of Infi- 
nite, to aik him that has it, whether he could add to it or no ; 

, which would eafily fhew the Miflake of fuch a pofitive Idea. 
We can, I think, have no pofitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 

^ ^on, which is not made up of^ and commenfurate to rep^ed 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common Meafures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatnefs of thefc Sort of Quan- 
tities. And therefore, fince an Idea of infinite Space or Dura- 

'tion mufl needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no 
other Infinity than that of Number, capable flill of farther Ad- 
dition ; but not an aflual pofitive Idea of a Number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
t<^ether, (as are all Lengths, whereof we have the pofitive 
l£as) can never otherwife produce the Idea of Infinite, than as 
Number does; which confifling of Additions of finite Units 
one to another, fuggefls the Idea of Infinite, only by a Power 
;we find we have of &\\\ increafmg the Sum, and adding more 
of the. fame Kind, without coming one Jot nearer the £nd of 
fuch Pfogreffion. 

§. 14. They, who would prove their Idea of Infinite to bepo- 
faivB^ feem to me to do it by a pleafant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End ; which being negative, the Negation 
^f it is pofitive. He that confiders, t£at the End is, in %ody, 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative : 
And he that perceives the .End of his Pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the End is fomething more than a 
.pure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exifience, but more properly the lafl Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
• Negation of Exigence, I am fure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginning is the firfl Inflant of Being, and is dot by any 

body 
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body conceived to be a bare Negation; and thei^fbrv, by their 
own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, a parte ante, or c^ a Dvxz^ 
tion without a Beginiling, is but a negative Idea* 

§• 15. The Idea of Infinite has, I confefs, 
fomething of pofitive in ^1 thofe Things we ap- ^Jbat i*f9jSi 
p!y it to. When we would thiak of infiilite tfive^wbtav^ 
Space or Duration, we at firft Step ufually makt gati've in 4mr 
fome very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millxon3 of ^de^ y* /ij^- 
Agcs, or Miles, which poffibly we double alld **^^* 
multiply feveral Times. All that we thus amafs • 
tdgether in our Thoughts, is pofitive, and the Aflemblage of 
a great Number of pofitive Ideat of Space or Duration. . But 
what ftill remain^ beyond this, we have no more a pofitive di-« 
llinft Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the Sca> 
where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding^Line, 
he reaches no Bottom : Whereby he knows the Depth to bo 
fo many Fathoms and more ; but how much that move is^ he 
bath no diftind Notion at all : And could he always fupply 
hew Line, and find the Plummet always fink^ without ever 
ftopping, he would be fomething in the Pofture o<^ the Mind 
leaching after a compieat and pofitive Idea of Infinity. In 
which Cafe, let tbis Line be 10, or 10,000 Fathoms long, it 
equally difcovers what is beyond it $ and gives only this eon-^ 
fufed and comparative Idea^ that this is not all^ but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 
Space, it has a pofitive Idea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the 
Idea is ftill imperfed and iftcompleat. So much Space as the 
Mind takes a View of in its Contemplation of Greatnefs, is a 
clear Pifture, and pofitive in the Underftariding : But Infinite 
is ftill greater, i. Then, 4he Idez (ff/o much j is pcffitive and 
clear. 2. The Idea ef Greater, is alfo ckar^ tut H is but a 
eomparative Idea. 3. The Idea of fo much greater, as cannot be . 
comprehended*, and this is plainly Negative^ not pofitive. For ht 
has no pofitive clear Idea of the Largenefs of any Extenfion^ 
(which is that fought for in the Idea of I(ifinke) that has not 
a <omprehenfive Idea of the Dimenfiorts of it : And fuch 
nobody, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to fay 
a Man has a pofitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reafonable as to fay. He has 
the pofitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 
Sea-fliore, who knows not how many they be 5 but only that 
they are more than Tv^nty. For }uft fuch a pcrfed: and 
pofitive Idea has he of ah infinite Space or Duration^ who 

bys 
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ikys it IS lafger than the Extent or Duration of lo; lOO^ too9^ 
or any other Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has^ 
or can have a pofitive Ideal which is all the IJeay I think, wc 
have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our positive Idea 
towards Infinity, lies in Obfcurity ; and has the undeterminate 
Confufion of a Nfegative IJeHf wherein, I know, I neither do 
nor can comprehend all I would^ it being too brge for a finite 
and narrow Capacity : And that cannot but be very far from a 
poC'tive compleat Idea^ wherein the greateft Part <rf what I 
would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate Inti - 
matron of being ftill greater. For to fay, that having in any 
Quantity meafured fo much, or gone fo far, you are not yet at 
^e End, is only to fay, that that Quantity is greater. So that 
the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, 
only to fay, that it is bigger : And a total Negation of an End, 
is but the. carrying this bigger ftill with you, in all the Progref- 
Sons your Thoughts ihalf make in Quantity ; and adding this 
ika of ftill greater, to all the Ideas^ you have, or can be fuppofed 
to have of Quantity. Now, whether fuch an Idea as that be 
pofitive, I leave any one to confider» 

Webm)em h* *^* ^ ^^ thofe, who fay thcy^jbavea pofitive 

fofitive Idea I^^^ rf Eternity^ whether their Idea of Duration' 
Bfan infinite includes in it, Succefiion, or not f If it does not,^ 
DttratiBH^ they ought to ihew the Difference of their No- 

tion of Duration, when applied to an eternal Be- 
ing, and to a finite : Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, who will own to them their Weaknefs of Underftanding 
in diis Point ; and acknowledge, that the Notion they have 
of Duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has Dura- 
tion, is of a longer Continuance to-day than it was yefterday. 
If, to avoid Succeffion in eternal Exiftence, they recur to the 
PimHum Starts of the Schools, I fuppofe they will thereby 

. very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and po- 
fitive Idea of infinite Duration ; there beinj; nothing more 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeffion. Be- 
fides, that Pun^um Stansy if it fignify any thing, being not 
^antuniy finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenfions cannot feparate Succeffion from any Du- 
ration whatfoever, our Idea of. Eternity can be nothing but of 

. infinite Succeffion of. Moments of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exift ; and whether any one has, or can have, a pofitive 
Idea of an aAual infinite Number, I leave him to confider, till 
his infinite Number be fo great, that he hiqofeif can add no more 

to 
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to It ) and as long as he can increafe it, I doubt ht himielf 
win think the Idea he hath of it, a little too fcanty for poiitive 
Infinity. ^ 

$« 17. I think it unavoidable for every confidering Rational 
Creature, that will but examine his own, or «ny other Exift- 
ence, to have the Notion of an eternal wife Being, who had 
no Beginning ; and fuch an Iden of infinite Duration I am fure 
I have. But this Negation of a Beginntngj bei;ig but the Nega- 
tion of a pofitive Thing, Jcarce gives me a pofitive Idea of Infi-^ 
nitfi which whenev^ 1 endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, 
I confefs myfelf at a Lofs, and find I cannot attain any clear 
Comprcheniion of it. 

^. 18. He that thinks he has a pofitiVe Idea f^ f. e^ 
of mfinite Space, will, when he confiders it, find i^^ofMnite 
that he can no more have a pofitive Idea of the space. 
greateft, than he has of the leafl Space ; for in 
this latter, which feems- the eaiier of the two, and more with* 
in our Comprehenfion, we are capable only of a comparative 
Idea of Smallnefs, which will always be lefs than any one* 
whereof we have the pofitive Idea» All cur pofitive laeas of 
any Quantity, whether great or little, have always Bounds ; 
tbo' our comparative Ideoj whereby we can always add to the. 
qne, and take from the other, hath no Bounds ; for that which 
remains either great or little, not being compreh^ded in that 
pofitive Idea which we have, lies in Obfcurity ; and we have 
no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, .and 
diminifhing the other, without ceafing, A Peftle and Mortar 
will as foon bring any Particle of Matter to Indivifibility as the 
acuteft Thou^t of a Mathematician ; and a Surveyor may as 
fpon with his Chain raeafure out infinite Space^ as a Philofopher 
by the quickeft Flight of Mind reach it, or by Thinking com-^ 
prebend it ; which is to have a pofitive Idea of it. lie that 
thinks on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and pofitive . 
Idoa of it in his Mind, and fo can frame one of 49 7» 1) ^^^ 
ib on, till be has the Idea in his Thoughts of fomething very 
little ; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenfible 
Littlenefs which Divifion can produce ; what remains of Small- 
nefs, is as far from his Thoughts as when he firft began \ and 
therefore he never copies at all to have a clear and pofitive Ideal 
of that Smallnefs which is confequent to infinite Divifibility. 

§. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, Whatisfofi^ • 
does, as I have faid, at firft Glance make fome ti<ue^^hat nf- 
very large Idea of that which he applies it to, gativi, in our 
let it be Space or Duration \ and poffibly he li^^ofinfiniti. 
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wearies his Thoughts 6y multiplying in his Mind that firft Imrg© 
Idea : but yet by that he ccMnes no nearer to the having a pofitrot 
clear Idea of what remains to make up a pofitive Infinite, than 
the Country-Fellow had of the Water, which was yet to cOme 
and pafs the Channel of the River where he ftood : 

Rtifticus expeSiat dum tranfeat amnisy at ilk 
Labitur^ bf labetur in omne volubilis ovum. 

Some think §• ^^' There are feme I have met with that 

theyha<ueapO' put fo much Difference between infinite Dura- 
Jiti<ve Idea of tion and infinite Space, that they perfuade thctn- 
Eternity, and felves that they have a fojitive Idea of Eternity ; 
not of infinite hut that they have not^ nor can have any Idea of 
Space. infinite Space. The Reafon of which Miftake I 

fuppofe to be this, that finding by a due Contemplation of Cau- 
fcs and Effe^ls, that it is neceSary to admit fome Eternal Beings 
and fo to confider the real Exiftence of that Being, as taking 
up, and commenfurate to their Idea of Eternity ; but on the 
other fide, not finding it neceflajy, but on the contrary appa- 
rently abfurd, that Body fbould be infinite ; they forwaraly con- 
clude they can have no Idea of infinite Space, oecaufe they can 
have no Idea of infinite Matter : Which Confequence, I'con- 
ceive,' is very ill collefted ; becaufe the Exiftence of Matter is 
no wayl neceflary to the Exiftenca of Space, no more than the 
Exiftence of Motion or the Sun is neceflary to Duration, th6* 
Duration ufes to be meafured by it ; and I doubt not but a 
Man may have the Idea of 10,000 Miles fquare without any 
Body fo big, as well as the Idea of 10,600 Years without any 
Body fo old. It feems as eafy to me to have the Idea of Space 
empty of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Bufhel with- 
out Corn^ or the Hollow of a Nutfhell without a Kernel in it; 
it being no more neceflary that there flicyuld be exifling a folid 
Body infinitely extended, becaufe we have an Idea of the Infi-* 
riity of Space, than it is neceflary that thfe World fliould be 
eternal, becaufe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. And 
why ihould we think our Idea of infinite Space requffes the 
real Exiftence of Matter to fupport it, when we find that we 
have as clear an Idea of infinite Duration to come, as we havt 
of infinite Duration paft? Tho% I fuppofe, nobcxly thinks it 
conceivable *hat any Thing does, or hzis exifted in that fiitittre 
I>uration» Nor is it poflible to join our Idea of future 'Dura- 
tion wi^h prefent or paft Exiftence, any more thah it is pof- 
fible td make the Ideal ol yefterd^y, t6-day, and to-morrow^ 
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tb t>6 dtie finne ; or bting Ages p^ft apcl future together, an4 
make them contemporarv. Biit if thefe Men are of the Mind 
that thev have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of mfinite 
Space, becaufe it is paft doubt that GOP has e^cifted from 
ail Eternitj, but there is bo real Matter co-extpiided with in-» 
fkiite Space; jret thofe Philofophef$,,who are of Opinion that 
inftmte Space is poflefled by. GOD's infinite: Opsniprefence^^ 
as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Eklftence, muft be 
allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of tfiiinite 
Duration ; Aa^ neither of ebem, I tbii^k) h^s any p&fitivf Idea 
of Infinity ia either Cafe, For wbatfoever politive Ideas a 
Man. has in Jits Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat itj 
and add it to the former, as eafily as he can add together the 
I4eas of two Days, or two Paces, which are pofitive Ideas of 
Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as Jong as he plcafes \ 
whereby, if a Man ha4 a pofitive Idea of Infinite^ either Dura- 
tion or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely b%ger than another : Abfurdities too grofs 
to be confuted^ 

- §. at. But yet if after all this there be Men . ' . 
tirho perfuade th0mrelves;, that they have cleat ^^m^pofi^ 
pofitive comprehenfive Ideas of Inanity,; it is fit /X/>v C uli 
they enjoy their Privilege ; and Tfepwld be very S^^^^T 
glaq (with fomie others that I know, who ac- ^ ^^^ 
knowledge they have none fuch) to be better informed' by their 
Gommunication } for. I have been hitherto apt to t:hink, that^ 
the great arid inextricable Difficuhies which perpetuallV involve 
sdl Difcourfes concerning Infinity^ wliether of Space, I>uration, 
or Divifioility, have been the certain Marks of a Defe£f in our 
Ideas of Infinity^ and the DifpropOrtion the Nature thereof has 
to the Comprehepfion of our narrow Capacities : Fof whUft 
Men talk and difpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they 
had ^s compleat and pofitive Ideas of them as they haVe of the 
Names they ufe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, 
or any other deterooinate Quantity, it is no wonder if the in-* 
compfehei>fib}e Nature of the Th-ing they difcourfe of, or rea- 
fpn about». leads thetp into Perplexities and Contradiftions, 
ajid. their Minds be overlaid by an Objeft to6 large and mighty 
to bc.furveyed and managed by them. 

,§.22, If I have dwelt pretty long on the jUthefiUt^^ 
Conlideratlons of Duration, bpace, and Num- fromBenfation 
ber^ and whatarifes from the Contemplation of and Refle^iion*, 
them. Infinity ; it is poflibly no more than the 
Matter requires i there being few fimple tdeas^ whofe Modes. 

i, M 111 give 
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give more Exercife to the Thoughts of Men than thefe Ao* I 
pretend not to treat of them in therr full Latitude; it fuiEces 
to my Dbfign to (hew how the Mind receires them, fuch a» 
they are, from Senfatim and Refusion % and how even the 
Idea we have of Infinity^ how remote foever it may ieem to ba 
from any ObjeA of Senfe, or Operation of our Mind, has nc- 
verthelefs, as all oar other IdeaSj its Original dtere. Some 
Mathematicians perhaps of advanced Speculations may have 
other Ways to introduce into their Minds Iduu of Intinity ; 
but this hinders not but that they themfelves, as well as all other 
Men, got the firft Idea$^ which they had of Infimty^ from &n- 
fation and Refle£fion^ in the Method we have here fet down. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Of other Simple Modes. 

Md ofM' ^' ^* ^ I "* HOUGH I have in the foregoing: 
tiln? ^' " I Chapters {hewn, how from fimple 

-*• Ideai taken in by Senfation^ the 
Mind comes to extend itfelf even to Infinity j which however 
it may, of all others, feem moft remote from any feniible Per- 
ception, yet at laft hath nothing in it but what is made out 
of fimple Ideas received into the Min4 by the Senfes, and after- 
wards there put together by the Faculty the Mind has to re- 
peat its own Ideas \ tho', I fay, thele might be Inftances 
enough of fimple Modes of the fimple Ideas of Senfationy "tod 
fufHce to (hew how the Mind comes by them ; yet I (hall for 
Method's fake, tho' briefly, give an Account of fome few 
more, and then proceed to more complex Ideas. 
\ §.2. Tojlide^ roily tumble j walk^ creepy rufiy dancty leapyjkip^ 
aind abundance of others t^at might be named, are Words which 
are no fooner heard, but every one who underftands Englijh has 
presently in his Mind diflin^ IdeaSy which are all but the dif- 
ferent Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anfwer thofe 
of Extenfion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Mo- 
tion, the Meafures whereof are made of the Diftances of Time 
and Space put together ; fo they are complex Ideas y compre- 
hending Time and Space with Motion. 
jur J ^ §• 3* 'T'he like Variety have we in Sounds. 

S ^ nd Every articulate Word is a different Modification 

£/"5^K«rfi by which- we fee, that from the Senfe 

of 
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of Hearing, by Aich Modiiic^itiQnSy the Mind may be furnifhed 
with diftindl: Ideas to sjmoft an infinite Number. Sounds alfo, 
Icfides the diftin£l Cries of Birds and Beafts, are modified by 
Diverilty of Notes of different Length put together, whicli 
make that complex Idea called a Tum^ which a Mufician may 
have in bis Mind when he hears or makes no Sound at all, by 
refledling on the Ideas of thofe Sounds, fo put together filently 
in his own Fancy. 

§. 4. Thofe of Colours arc alfo very various : M^er /C - 
Some we talie notice of, as the different Degrees, ^^^^ ^ '* 
or, as they are termed, Shades of the fame Colour, 
But fince we very feldom make AfFcmblages of Colours either, 
for Ufe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alfo, and has. its 
Part in it, as in Fainting, Weaving, Needle-works, i^c, thofe 
iwiiich ar^ taken notice of do moft commonly belong to mixed 
Modes, as being made i^p of Ideas of diverfe Kinds, viz. Figure 
and Colour, fuch as Beauty^ Jiainbow^ i^c* 

§. 5. All compounded Tajies and Smells are aHb j^^j^^ -, 
Modes made up of the fimple Ideas of thofe q'aftes, 
Senfes^ but they being fuch as generally we 
have no Names for, are lefs taken notice of, and cannot be fet 
down in Writing, and theieforemuft be left without Enumera- 
tion to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 

^. 6. In general it may be obferved, that thofe ^^^^ ^.^^ 
ftmpli Modes ^ whieB are emfidered hut as different fii^de^Leno 
Degrees of the fame fimple Idea, tho' they arc in l^ames. 
themfelves, many pf them, very diflinft fdeas^ 
ytt have ordinatify nodi^in^ Names, nor are niuch taken notice 
of as diilind Ideas, where the Difference is bu$ very fmall 
between them. Whether Men have ne^leiled thefe Mod^s, 
and given no Names to them, as wanting^ Meafures nicely 
to diftinguifh them ; or becaufe, when they were fo dUlin^ 
ffuiihed, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceflary 
Ufe, I leave it to the I'houghts of others ; it is fgfficient to 
my Purpofe tq fhew, that all our fimple Ideas come to our 
Afiftds only by Senfation and Reflection ^ and that when the 
Mind has them, it can varioufly repeat and compound them, 
and fo make new complex Ideas. But tho' White, Red, or 
Sweet, isfc* have not been modified, or made into complex 
Ideas, by feveral Combinations, fo as to be named, and thereby 
ranked into Sipecies ; yet fome others of the fimple Ideas, viz!^ 
thofe of Unity, Duration, Motion, Ifc. above inftanced in, as 
alfo Power and Thinking, have been thus modified to a great 
Yatiety of complex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. 

M 3 §.7. The 
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Whyfime §. 7. ne Redfon when$f^ I fiippbfe, liaB bfee» 

Jlfo^w /^a4^f^ this, that the gwat Concernment of Men being 
^nd4thet4 ^jth Men ohe aqriongft another^ the Knowledge 

*f^ *^^ 6f Men and their Aftions^ and the fignifying of 

^iomsk x}cicvci to one another, was moft neceflarjr j and 

therefore they made Ideai of Actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoft complex Id^tii Names, that they might the more 
eafily record and difcoMrfe of thofe Things they were daily 
converfcunt in, without long Ambages ^vA Circumlocutions ; 
gnd that the Things they were continually to give and TeoeiTC 
Information about, might hz the eafier and quicker under-* 
lloodr That this is fo, and that Men in framii^ difieisnt 
complex Ideas^ and giving them Names, have been much go- 
verned by the End of Speech in general (Which is a veryibort 
^nd expedite way of conveying their Thoughts One to an* 
other) is evident in the Numes, wl)ich in feveral Arts havie 
been found out, and applied to feveral complex Idmt of modi- 
fied Adlions bfclonging' to tbeir feveral Trades, for Dispatch 
fake, in their Direftion or Difcourfee abput them. Which IJUai 
^re not generally framed in the Minds of Men not converfant 
about thefe Operations, And thence the Words that ftand fiv 
them, by die grea'tcft P^rt of Men of the fame Language, arc 
not underftood : n)* g. Cot/hirty Drillings Filtr^ftioHj Cohdbati&n^ 
^re Words (landing for certain complex Ide^^ which beiagfel- 
dom in the Minds of any but thofe few whofe particular lEm«» 
plo)^ments do at every turn fug^eft them to their Thoughts, 
thole Names of them are hot generally underftood but by 
Smithy and Chemifts ; who having framed the complex Idem 
which thefe Words ftand ibr, ami havin'g given Namw to 
them, pr received them from others, upon hearing of thde 
Names in Communication, readily conceive thofe tdta^ in tkcif 
Minds ; as by Cohohtton all -the fimple Ideas of diftiliing, and 
the pouring the Liquor diftilled from any thing back upon Ae 
remaining Matter, and diftilling it again^ Thus we fee that 
thi^re are great Varieties of fimple fde^s^ as of Taftes and Sitielia^ 
which have no Names ; and of Modes many more j which ei- 
ther not having been generally enough obferved, or ejfe not be-» 
irig of aiiv great Ufe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con* 
yerfe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, -and fo 
pafs not for Species. This we fliall have Occafion hereafter t^ 
ggr^M^V more at large, when we cpme to fpeak of WordSf 
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C H A P. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking* 

§. I. ¥ T 7 HEN the Mind turns its View • 

V/v/ inwards upon itfelf, and conteni- ^^^^> ^^- 
^ ▼ plates its own Aftiona, Thinking' «'«^^'- 
is the firft that occurs : In it the Mind obferves g^'Tc 
a great Variety of Modifications, and from ' ' 
thence receives diftinift IJeas^ Thus the Perception, which 
actually accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreffion on the 
. $ody, oiade by an external Objeft, being diilin<ft from all 
^othcr Mjodificatiqns of Thiniingj furniflies the Mind with a dl- 
-ilin<3: Ideoy which we call Senfation ; which is, as it were, the 
i4»£lual Entrance of any Idea into the Underftanding by the Sen- 
. fee- , The fame Idea^ when it again recurs without the Opera- 
tion of the like Obje£l on the external Senfory, is Remembrance i 
if it be fought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 
. found, and broiight again in view, it is RecolleSfion ; if it be 
held there long under attentive Cpnfideration, it is Contempia- 
, iion. When IJeas float in our Mind, without any Refleftion 
or Regard of the Underftanding, it is that which the French call 
-^Reverie', our Language has fcarce a Name for it. When the 
Ideas that offer themfelves (for, as I have obferved in another 
Place, whilft we a,re awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas 
.fucc^eding one another in our Minds) are taken notice of, and, 
as it w^e, rpgiftered in the Memory, it is Attention, When 
the Mind with great Earneftnefs, and of Choice, fixes its V ?W 
'Oq.any Idea^ confiders it on all Sides, and will not be called off 
'/by the ordinary Sollicitation of other IdeaSy it is that we c^l 
Intintion^ or Study. Sleep, without dreamingi Is Reft from all 
..theie ; and dreamng itfelf, is the having of Ideas (whilft the 
.outward Senfes ^e ftopt, fo that they receive not outward Ob- 
,}^iSts with th€ir ufaal Quicknefs) in the Mind, not fuggefted by 
any external Obje£is, or known Occafion, nor under aay 
Choice -or CcHidnuSl of the Underftanding at all. And whether 
that which we call Extafy^ be not dreaming with the Eyes open, 
I leave to be examined, 

|. 2. Thefe are fome few Inftances of thofe various Modes of 
Thi/iiingj^ which the Mind may obferve in itfelf, and fo have 
^ diftip£t Ideas of, as it hath of White and Red, a Square or 

M 4 a Cirfk i 
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a Circle ; I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 
at large of this Set k^ Ideas which are got from Refusion ; that 
would be to make a Volume ^ It fuffices to my prefent Pur- 
pofe to have fli^jtvn here, by fome few Examples, of what fort 
thefe Ideas are, and how the Min4 conges by them ; efpecially 
fince I fiiall have occafion hereafter to treat more at large of 
Rea/oningy Judging, VoUtion^ and« Knowledge ; which are Tome 
of the moft confiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of " 
Thinkings 

Jur^fsonof donable Digreffion, nor wholly impertinent to 
/^f MW/i ^"^ P»^^<^"t De%"? »f ^« f ?«^,K«? upon the 
tbiMkiag. different State of the Mind in thrnhngy whiqh 

thofe Inftances of Attention, Reverie^ and 
Dreaming, t^c. before mentioned, naturally enough fugg^. 
That there are Ideas, fome or other, always prrient in the- 
Mind of a waking Man, every one*s Experience convinces 
him ; though (he Mind employs itfelf about them with feveral 
degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itfelf with fo 
much Earneftnefs on the Contemplation of fomeObjeds, that 
it turns their Ideas on all Sides, remarks their Relations and 
Circumftances, and views every Part fo nicely, and with fuch 
Intention, that it Ihuts out all ojthcr Thoughts, and takes no 
jiotice of the ordinary IroprefEon^s made then on the Senfej^ 
which at another Seafon would produce very fenfible Perc;ep^ 
tions i at other times, it barely obfcfvcs the Train of Ideas that 
fucceed in the Underflanding, without diretfting and purfuing 
any of them J and at other times, it lets them pafs almoftqmte 
unregarded, as faint Shadows, ,that make no Impreflion. 
pr ^ . §• 4« This Difference of Intention, and Rermf 

thbl "b '^?^ ^^ ^^^ M\ni in thinking, with a great va- 
Vl/lwi ""'y ^f i":^'^^' ^^^^^^^" ^f "^* Study and yeiy 
J^ion not ^'^^^ mmdmg nothmg at all, every one, 1 thmk, 
Offence of the ^® experimented in himfelf. Trace it a little 
Soul, farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retired 

^ as it were from the Senfes, and out of the reach 
of thofe Motions made on the Organs of Senfe, which at otbor 
Times produce very vivid and lenfible Ideas* I need not for 
this inltance in thofe who fleep out whcrfc ftormy Nights 
without hearing the Thunder, or feeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ibaking of the Houfe, which are fenfible enough to 
thofe who are waking. But in this Retirement of the Mind 
from the Senfes, if often retains a yet more loofe and inco- 
bcre;)t manner of thinking, which we call dreaming. Anci 

laft 
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laft of all, founci Sk^ eMes the Scene qufee, stod puis an Eiii 
to all Appearances. This^ I think, alnoft every one has Ex- 
perience of in himfelf, and his own OMenration wfthmit Diti^ 
Cttlty leads him t)His far. That which I wouU fiffdier con* 
dude from hence, is, That ftnctt the Mind can ienfibly put on, 
at feveral Times, fevend Degrees of ThinHng ; and be fome- 
times even in a waking Man fo^remifS) as' to have Thou^ts 
dim and obfcure to that Degree, that diev are verv little re- 
moved from none at all ^ and ai laft. In tke dark Retirements 
of found Sleep, Ic^fes the Sight p^e^ of all Ideas whatfoever : 
Since, I fay, this is evidently ib in Matter of Fa£l, and con>- 
ftant Experience, I afk, whether it be not probable, that?%miK> 
ing is the Aaien^ and ne§ theEffhue efthe SMf Since the Ope* 
lotions of Agents will eafily admit of Intention and Remiffion ; 
but the Eflences of Things are not conceived capahk of any 
ftich Variation. But this by the bye. 

CHAP. XX, 

0/ Madu of Pkajure and Pain. 

§. I. A Mongft the fimple /iIms, which we ^, ^_ ^ 

/\ receive both from £ridMiii and jR«- p!S&£ 
•*" ^ fle£iim^ Pain and P&i^ ait two lic^f^^ 
very confiderable^ ones. For as in the Bodjr 
there is Senfation barely in ilfeif, or acoompamed with Painoa 
PUafure ; fo the Thooffbt or Perception of the Mind is iuoply 
fo, or elfe accompanied alfo with Please or Piiim^ Delight or 
Trouble, call it bow you pleafe. Thefe, like other fimple 
Ideas^ cannot be defcribed, npr their Names defined \ the W^ 
of knowing them is, as of the fimple Ideas of the Senfes, only 
by Experience. For to define them by the Prefeace of Good or 
Evil, is no otherwife to make.theqi known to us, than by makings 
us refle£l on what we feel in ourfelves, upon the feveral smd 
various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they 
are diiierently applied to, or confidered by U8» 

§. 2. Things then ara Good or Evil only in 
Reference to rleafure or Pain. That we call G^edandEvil, 
Goody which is apt to caufe or increafe Plea'- nuibat. 
fure^ or diminijb Pain in us ; or elfe to procure^ 
or preserve us the Pojfejfnoi ^f^^J ^^ Good, or Jbfence of any 
' ; • . '. " Evil. 



^fr§due€ or mcrtc^ m^. Pdm^ $r dimip^ any PUaJurt mHS\ €r 
'df^io pncun m.WKf JBMUr 9r Jfprkfi Mtfof^ Good, By Piea^ 
4in aai PtiA, J.omll te'Uiidfirftclod to.in^aa of Bodj or Mio^, 
^ii» liioy arc oainoimihr'iiftiflgM^ed i thOugi^. in truth they 
4m} onif difibt^fic C«miti|tiaos of tftie Miiod, fomctimes occa^ 
Ivtv^ by Dtfordonjii Unt BQiif% fomtmts by Thoughts m the 
Mifid*' ' - . * * 

::...... . ^ 3..P6k^^Y and JPfln^ and that which caufi^ 

OtrFl^fiam thetn, G40d dnd IvVil^ %r9 the Hinges oa which 
JKow4/^f:^fi9d Oiur P4rjfi0is turn : And if we reueA on our&ivtfs, 
.MvdJMl^ , aodiobftrvB hpw Hhefey utider variouf Con^- 

ratioofi, operate in wi what Modifications or 

^Tempenof Muid^:what jnternal SlWatioiis (if I may (6 call 

^Arm) ikey produce iatis^ we may (hepce form to onrifelves 

the Ideas of our PaJJionu .. ' . •* 

§. 4* Thus any one refleding upon the 

^'fPU J ThoM^t h» hefi«f th» Delight which any pie« 

fcnt or abfcnt Thing ts apt to produce in hitn, 
has the Idea we call L(^e. For whep a Man declaries in Au* 
tumn, when he is^Atiiig them,' or lit Spring, when there are 
none, that he loves^ Grapes, it is no more, but that the Tafte of 
Grapes delights ^i'tii;rler«n Alt^at^onivf Health br Conftitu- 
tion deftroy the Delight of their Tafte, and he then can be 
kiAiokve Grapes no ioilg^* ! .»"j . 

4. 5.-On the cmtiluy, the Thoaght of the 
Hatred. . < Pbin* whlch any thing pitf^nt or abfent is apt to 

produiee in us, is what me call Hatred, Weise it 
«iy Bnfinefs h^ to enquire any farther thad into the bare likas 
tffmr Paflions, as they depend on different Modifications of 
IPleafure and Pain, I thould remark, that our Lave and Haired of 
inanimate inftnfiblefieings, is oommonly founded <m that Plea- 
Ynre and Pain which we receive tvcfm their Ufe and Appliication 
^nry Way to our Senfes, though with their Deftra&iqn : But 
Hatred or Love^ to Beings capable of ffuppinets or Mifery, is 
V>ften the Uneafinefs or Delight, ^bich we find in ourfclires, 
arifing from a Confideration of thtir very Being, or Happinela, 
Thus the Bein^ and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends^ 
producing coi^ftant Delight in htm, he is faid conftantly to itntif 
them. But it lUfEceS to note, that ont Ideas of Love and Ha^ 
fredytrt but the Difpofitions of the Mfiid, in refpe<^ of Pleafure 
and Pain in general, however caufed in us. 

f . 6. The Uneafineft a Man finds in faimfelf 
P(^re. \Lpon the Abfeoce of any T^ng, whofe preieitt 

Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it^ 

ia 
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!• that v^ Call J>^#^ Wbkh is grester or Ufs^ as that Uneafi* 
nefs is more or lefs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may per- 
haps be of folne Ufe to retaark^ that the chief, if not only Spur 
txi Human Induftry and A^ion, is Uneafinefs^ For whaefoemer 
Good is p]x>pofed, if its Abfence carries no Difpleafure nor Paia 
with it ; if a Man be eafy and content without it, there is no 
Pejire t»f it, nor Endeavour after it s there is no more lM|t a 
bare VdUku the Term ufed to fignify ^ loweft Degree of 
I>efire, and that which is next to none at all, when there i« fo 
little Unoafinefs in the Abfence of any Thing, that it carries a 
Man no farther than fome faint Wiihes for it, without any more 
e&9:ual or vigorous Ufe of the Means to attain it. Defin alfo ' 
is flopped or abided by the Opinion of the Impoifibility or U»* 
attainabknefs of the Good propofed,^ as far as the Uneaiiaefi is 
cured or allayed by that Confideration. This plight caiYy our 
Thoughts farther^ weiie it feafeiMble in this Place. 

§. 7. Joy is a Delight of the Midad, from the 
Confideration of the pre(^t or afliired approach^ 7^^ 
ki^Poffedion <»f a Good ; and we are then pof- 
£^ed of any Good, when we have it ib m our Powe^, that wt 
can ufe it when we pleafe. Th«8 a Man almoft ftarved, has 
y9y at the Arrival of ReUef, even before he has the Pleafure of 
iifing it : And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of hi| 
Children caufes Delight, is always, as long as his ChiMivn art 
in fudb a State, in the Po/Teflion of that Good i for he needs but 
(0 refle<5t on it, to have that Pleafure. 

§. 8. Sorrow isUneafinefs in the Mind, upon th« Sorr&w. 
Thought of a Good teft, which mighthave been 
enjoyed longer ; or the Senfe of a prefent Evil. 

§. 9. H<^e is that Pleafure in the Mind, which jy^^^ > 
every one finds in himfelf, upon the Thought of %r • 
a profitable futuiie Enjoyment of a Thing, which is apt to de« 
light him. 

§. 10. Fior is an Uncafinefs of the Mind^ upon f^^^ 
the Tboughtoffuture Evil likely to befal us. * \ 

§. U . Dejpair is the TThought of the Unattain*^ Df/iair 
ablencfs of any Good, which works differently ** 

in Merits Minds, fometimes producing U neafmeU or Paijs^ foljie^ 
times Reft and Incjolcncy. 

^.-12. Jng/gr is Uncafinefs or Di(cQn>{)ofure of ^r^ 
the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury^ with '^'^^^ 
^ prcfent Purpofc of Revenge. 

§. 13. Envf is an Uneaimefs of Miiid^ Cait- p * 

^d by jhe Confideration of a Good we de-f ^' 
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fire, obtained hj one we diink Ihoul^ not have had it be* 
fore us. 

§. 14. Thefe two laft. Envy and Anger^ not 
What Faffhnt being caufed by Pain and Pleafure fimply in 
mU Men have, themfclvcs, but having in them fome mixed 

Confiderations of ourfelves amd others, are not 
therefore to be found in all Men, be^ufe thofe other Parts of 
Taluing their Merits, or intending Revenge, are wanting in 
them : But all the reft terminating purely in Pain and Pleautre, 
are, I think, to be found in all Men. For we hvi^ defart^ n^- 
joicty and hopey only in refpedi of Pleafure , we hatfy fntr^ and 
grieve^ only in refpeft of Pain ultimately : In fine, aH thefe Paf- 
fions are moved by Things, only as they appear to be the Caufes 
ef Pleafure and rain, or to have Pleafure or Pain fome Way 
or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our Hatred ufu- 
all3r to the Subje& (at lead if a fenfible or voluntary Agent) 
which has produced Pain in us, becaufe the Fear it leaves, is a 
conftant Pain : But we do not fo conftantly love what has done 
11$ Good, becaufe Pleafure operates not (o ftrongly on us, as 
Pain I and becaufe we are not fo ready to have Hope it will do 
fo again. But this by the bye. 

4. 15. By Pleafure andPainy Delight and Un- 
Pleafiere and eahnefs, I muft all along be underftocW (as I 
Painy^nhat. have above intimated) to mean, not only bodily 

Pain and Pleafure, but whatfocvcr Delight or t/ii- 
eafinefs is felt by us, whether arifing from any grateful or unac- 
ceptable Senfation or Reile(flion. 

§. 16. *Tis farther to be confidered. That in reference to 
ihe Paflions, the Removal or Lejfeninv of if Pain is confidered, 
and operates as a Pleafure \ and the Lofs or Diminiihing of a 
Pleafure^ as a Pain. 

• §. 17* The PiaiGont too have moft of them in 
Sham. moft Perfons Operations on the Body, and caufe 

various Changes in it : Which not being always 
fenfible, do not make a neceflary Part of the Idea of each Paf-^ 
fion* For ShanUy which is an Uneaiinefs of the Mind, upon 
the Thought of having done fomething which is indecent, or 
will leflen the valued £fteem which others have for us, has not 
always Bluibing accompanying it. 

<rL.£,T 19...*^ §' 1 8" I would not be miftaken here, as if I 
iXKT ^^^^ ^*^" ^ * Difcourfe of thePafions ; they 
mM^ (ftbe ^^ ^^^' ^^^^ '^ '*?/^ ^ \i'9N^ here named : 
PeMom m^ ^^ ^'^^^^ ^ ^^^^ taken notice of, would each 
g§t from Sen-' of them require a much larger apd more accuii 
/oiimandRc^ rate Difcourfe, I have cftily mentioned thefe 
juauu. , \ here» 
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here, as fe many Inftances.of Modes of Pleafitre and Pain re-* 
iiilting in our Minds from various Confiderations of Good. and 
Evil. I mi^t pertiaps haveinftanced in other Modes of Plea- 
fure and Pain more fimple than thefe, as the Pain of Hung£r 
and Thtrfi^ and the Pleafure of eating and drinking .to ren^ov^ ' 
them ; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the Pleafure of Mufick; 
Pain from captious, uninftruAive Wrangling, and the Pleafure 
of rational Converfation with a Friend, or of well-direded Study 
in the Searth and Difcovery of Truth* But the Paflxons being 
of much more Concernment to us, I rath^ made choice to 
inftance in them, and ibew how the Uios we have of them are 
derived from Smfatiw and ReJU&iofu 

CHAP. XXI. 

Cy P O W E R. 

§. t. rnr^ HE Mind bemff every Day inform. nifUuimm 
I cd by the Scnfcs of the Alteration ^^'^"^"^ 
Jl of tfaofe fimple Idgas it obieives in ^ * 
Things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceafes to be, and another begins to exift^ which was not 
before ; refleding alfo on what pattes within irielf, and observ- 
ing a conftant Change of its IJeas^ fometimcs hy the Im-- 
preffion of outward Objeds on the Senfes, and fometimes by the 
Determination of its own Choice; and concluding from what 
it has fo conftantly obferved to have been, that the Oke Changes 
will for the future be made in the iame l*hing|6, by like Agents^ 
and by the like Ways ; cdnfiders in one Thing tile Pombility 
of having any of its fimple /db^ changed, and in another 
the Poffibility of making that Change ; and (b comes by that 
Idea which we call P$wir. Thus we fay, Fire has a ^cwer 
to wiAt Gold, L i. to deftroy the Confiftency of its infenfiblc 
Parts^ and confe(j[uently its Hardnefs, and make it fluid ; andi 
Gold has wPowiT to be melted : That the Sun has a Pouier to 
blanch Wax, and Wax a Pwwer to be blanched by the Sun, 
whereby the Yellownefs b deftroyed, and Wfaiteiieis made to 
cxift in its room : In which, and the like Cafes^ the Powiryf^ 
confider, 19 in reference to the Change of perceivable IJsas ;* 
for we cannot obferve any Alteration to be made io, fr Ofg>4 
riatioa i^n anv Thing, but by tb&obftrvaUe Chaiig^ of its 
; . . ' " fqnilbk 
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fenfibk Uua ; nor conceive any Altefttion to^be made, bucbf 
concciviiig a Change of iasat of its lieas. 

%. 2. P9wer thus confideted ii tivofold, vizn 
Power a^'ve ^ ^^^ ^^ make, or able to recerreany Cliangd i 
imdfaffivi. the one may be calM i;^ifi^, and dio other pef- 
fivi Povm. Whether Matter be not wholly 
deftitute of nefwPwoir^ u it» Author GOD ia truly above 
all ^Jpyt Powtr \ and whether the inttrmedtate State of cre« 
ated Spirits be not that akme which i$ oapaUe of both a&lw and 
fgjfhi Pwjir^ may be worth Confideracion* I fli^l not now 
enter into that Enquiry, my preftnt Bafinefa being not to 
fearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 
Idea of It. But fince aSlive Powers make fo great a Part of 
our complex Ideas^oi natural Subftances, (as we fitall fee heie^ 
after) and I mention them as fuch, according to commoa Ap- 
prehenfion ; yet they being not perhaps fo truly active Powers 
as our hafty Thoughts are apt to repnefent them, I judge it not 
amifs bv this Intimation, to dire£l our Minds to the Confidera* 
tion or GOD and Spirits, for th^ cleared Idea of aSiive 
Powers. 

p»^utr it- §• 3- ^ confcfs P^fewr iruhides in itjme Kind 

tludti Rela* ff RmtioH, (a Relation to AAion or Change} as 
^^^ mdeed which of our Idoes, of what Kind foever, 

when attejQtJvely ooniidered, does not*? For our 
Ideas of Extenfion, Daration^ and Number, dp dicy not all 
contain in them a feciet Relation of the Parts ? Figure and 
Motion have fbmething relative in them much more vifibly ; 
and ftniible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, i^c. what arc 
they but die PcfWirs of different Bodies in relation, to our Per* 
eeption, ^c, f And if confidered in the Things.themfelves, do 
idiey not depend, on the Bulk, Figune, Texture^ and Motioa 
of the Parts i All which include Ibme Kind of Relation in 
them.- Qm-Idsa therefore ofPo^ver^ I think, m^y well have a 
Place amongft other /impie Idoos^ and be conidered as one of 
them^ being one of thofe that make a principal Ingredient in 
our complex Ideas of Subftancesj^ as weihall bemfter l^ve 
occafion to obferve. ^ ; 

tn, T a '§• 4«'We are abundantly fumiAed with the 

tdc2Lo77&ve i^oj^f'Pff^ ^wi^ by aimoft.all Sort* of fen* 
Fewer had ' ^^ Things j in ibofli of tliem wt caturot avoid 
/rmSfirit. Mkf\f\tif. their fenfible QyaKties, « nay^ theit 

very >Siii]Aances, tio be in a continual Flax j a^ 
Ihcrefoit with- Reafdn we look on them as liable ftiU to the 
6me OfMg^ vKor.have wc of 4^ivi P^^er (:whftdi ia . tfae 
mora 
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fince whatever ChM^ge bobfervcd, iSe Mind muift collet a 
Pchfiner fomewhere ^le tt> make tliat 'Change, as. well as « 
Pofflbilily in the T^hing itfetf to teeem if* But yet if we, 
win conlider it attemively^ Bodies Jhf ^ur Senks d4> not ^fbrl 
us fo dear and diftin<!l tm' Id^a of a3ive Power ^ a^w^have 
from Refleftiori on the Operations of ouf Minds ; for all Pmjer 
relating to A^ftion^ and there being b«t two Sorts of A&voA 
WheredT we have any Uea^ viz. Thifiking and Motion, let Uj 
tonfiitt whence We have the eleareft Ueat of the PM;ir$ 
Which produte theft AfMcms. t. Of TbJnklngy Body affords 
us no Id^a at ail y it is only from SbsQeStion that we have^thaeJ 
a. Neither have we 'from Body any Idea of the Be^ni^ng of 
Motion. A Body at reft affords us noIdM of any a^t/^ Pawtr 
to move ; and wnen it is (et in Motion itielf^ tnat Motion \» 
rather a Paflion than aA ASion in it j for when the Ball obeys 
the Stroke of a Btflbrd-ftick, it is not any Adion of the Baitj 
but bare Paifion : Atfo when by Impulfa it fets another Ball \tk 
Motion that lay in it& Way, it only Communicates the Motion 
ft had received from another, and lofes in ftfelf fo much as the 
other received j which gives us but a very obfcure Idea of an ci* 
twe Power of moving in Body, whilft we obferve \K only to 
transfer, but not produce any Motion : For it. is but a very ob- 
icure Idea of Power ^ which reaches not the ProdufticMv of the 
Aftion, but the ContintiatJon of the Paflion ; for fo is Motion 
in a Body impelled by anoth^r^ the Continuation of the Alte« 
ration made in it from Reft to Motion being little more an 
A^ion, than the Continuation of the Alteration of Its Figure . 
by the fame Blow is an Aftion. The Idea of the Beginning 
of Motion we have only from RefleSion on what pafles in 
ourfelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by wilKng 
it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts <^ 
our Bodies, which were before at reft : So that it feems to me, 
we have from the Obfervation of the Operation of Bbdii^^, by 
our Senfes, but a very imperfeft obfcure Idea of 4iBi'oe Powers 
fince they afFord us not any Idea in therafclves of the Power to 
begin any Aftion, either Motion or Thought. But if, frofm 
the Impulfe Bodies are obferved to make one upon another, any 
one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power ^ it fervcs as well to my 
?urpDfe, Senfatidn being one of thofe Ways whereby the Mind 
oomes by its A^y ; only I thought it worth while to confides* 
here by the way, whether the Mind doth not receive, its Idea of 
et^hae Power clearer from Reflexion on it^ own Operations^ 
than it doth from »ny extern^ SeniktioiK ^ 
^ - X §. S-Thia 
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urn J Um %* i' '^**** *^ **"* ^ **^*^ evident, lk^^ 
dJrfi^tNt ^ *" ourfelvet % PtMr to begin or forica^^ 
iwoPiwn'u continue or end fevend Adions of our Mind^, 

and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought 
or Preference of the Mimij ordering, or as it were command- 
ing the doing or not doing fucb or fuch a ]>articular AAion. 
This PowiTy which tht Mind hai thus to order the Confide- 
ration of any Uea^ or the forbearine to oonfider it, or to pre- 
fer the Mouon of anv Part of the Body to its Reft, and vice 
virfiij in any particular Inftanee, is that which we call the 
ffiil. The a^ual Exerctfe of ijiat Power, by direding any 
particular A£lion, or its Forbearance, is that which we call Ff^ 
iitiony or flitting. The Forbearance of that Adion, confequent 
to fuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called vefuntarj^ 
and whatfoever Aftion is performed without fuch a Thought of 
the Mind, is called involuntary. The Power of Perception is 
that which we call the Underftandif^^ Perception, which we 
makjs the A& of the Underftanding, is of three Sorts, i. The 
Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of the 
Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion 
or Repugnancy, Agreement or Difagreement, that there is be-* 
tween any of our Ideas. All thefe are attributed to thtUnder-^ 
ftandings or perceptive Power, tho' it be the two latter only that 
Ufe allows us to fay we underftand. 

§. 6. Thefe Powers of the Mind, wz. of 
Facubiis. terciivingy and of priferring^ are ufually called 

by another Name ; and the ordinary Way of 
ipeakine is, that the Underjlatuding and Will are two Faculties 
of the Mind } a Word proper enough, if it be ufed, as all 
Words fhould be, fo as not to breed any Confufion in Men's 
Thoughts, bv being fuppofed (as I fufpect it has been) to ftand 
for fome real Beings in the Soul that performed thofe Actions 
of Underftanding and Volition. For when we fay, the Will is 
die coi^manding and fuperior Faculty of the Soul \ that it is^ 
or is not free ; that it determines the inferior Faculties ; tha; it 
follows the Diftates of the Underjiandingy i^c. tho' thefe, and 
the like Expreifions, by thofe that carefully attend to their own 
IdeaSy and condud their Thoughts more by the Evidence of 
Things than the Sound of Words, may be underftood in a 
clear and diftin£t Senfe ; yet I fufped, I fay, that this way of 
(peaking of Faculties^ has mifled many into a confufed Notion 
of fo many diftind Agents in us, which had their feveral 
Provinces and Authorities, and did command, obey, and per-* 
form feveral Adlions, ^d fo many diftig&JBeings;. which has 

bcea 
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been no finall Occafion of Wrangling, Obfcurity, and Un-^ 
certainty in Queftions relating to them* 

§. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himfelf a *.-., , 
rower to begin or forbear^ continue or put an j^^^^ cfLi'- 
end to feverai AcSions in himfelf. From the herty and Nc 
Confideration of the Extent of this Power of the cejlky^ 
Miod over the AiSlions of the Man, which every 
one finds in himfelf, arife the Ideas of Liberty and Necejpty^ 

§. 8. All the Actions that we have any Idea 
of, reducing themfelves, as has been faid, to Liberty ^^what, 
thefe two, viz. Thinking and Motion ; fo far 
as a Man has a Power to think or not to think, to move or 
not to move, according to the Preference or Direftion of his 
own Mind, fo far is a Man free. Wherever any Perform- 
ance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; 
wherever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 
the Preference of his Mind direfting it, there he is not freey 
though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any particular A£tion, according to the Determination 
or Thought of the Mind, wherej)y either of them is preferred 
. to the other ; where cither of them is not in the Power of the * 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Volition^ there 
he is not at Liberty ; that Agent is under Necejfity,, So that 
Liberty cznnot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
no Will ; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty, A little Con- 
fideration of an obvious Inftance or two may make this clear. 
§.. Q. A Tcnnis-Ball, whether in Motion by «/.<*/•/-. 
the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ftill at Reft, is ^Sw- 
notbyanyonetakentobea/r^.^^^^/. If we ,.^^/X.W. 
enquire mto the Reafon, we mail find it is, be- 
caufe we conceive not a Tennis-Bali to think, and confequent- 
ly not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reft, 
or ' vice verfa ; and therefore has not Liberty^ is not a free 
Agent 5 but all its both Motion and Reft come .under our Idea 
of Necejfary^ and are fo called. Likewife a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 
berty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling ; yet the Forbearance of that 
Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceftation of that 
Motion follows not upon his Volition ; and therefore therein 
he is not free. So a Man ftriking himfelf, or his Friend^ by 
a.convulhve Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power 
Vol. I. N , hy 
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by Volition or the Direftion of his Mind to flop, or forbear f 
nobody thinks he has in this Liberty ; every one pities him, as 
a£Hng by Neceffity and Conftraint. 

§. 10. Again, fuppofe a Man be carried, whilft 
Behngs not to faft afleep, into a Room, where is a Perfon he 
Volition. longs to fee and fpeak with ; and be there locked 

faft in, beyond his Power to get out ; he awakes^ 
and is glad to find himfelf in fo defirable Company, which he 
ftays willingly in, /. e. prefers his Stay to going away. I aik. 
Is hot this Stay voluntary ? I think nobody will doubt it ; and 

Jet being locked faft in, 'tis evident he is n6t at liberty not to 
ay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an 
Idez belonging to Volition^ or Preferring, but to the Perfon having 
the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the 
Mind fliall chufe or direfl:. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as 
far as that Power, and no farther. For wherever Reftraint 
comes to check that Power, or Compulfion takes away that 
IndifFerency of Ability on either fide to aft, or to forbear a<ft- 
ing, there Liberty^ and our Notion of it, prefently ceafes. 

§. II. We have Inftances enough, and often 
Voluntary op- more than enough, in our own Bodies. A Man's 
fofedtolnvo- Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, ^which 
luntary^ not to ^tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voli- 

. Necejary. tion to ftop ; and therefore in refpe<a of thefe 

Motions, where Reft depends not on his Choice, 

tior would follow the Determination of his Mind, if it (hould 

prefer it, he is not zfree Agent. Convulfive Motions agitate 

. his Legs, fo that though he wills it ever fo much, he cannot 
by any rower of his Mind ftop their Motion, (as in that odd 
iDifeale called Chore f Ban£ii Viti) but he is perpetually dancing : 
He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as much Necef- 
fity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-Bali ftruck 
with a Racket. On the other fide, a Palfy, or the Stocks, hin- 
der his Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if 
it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In all 
thefe there is want of Freedom \ though the fitting ftill even 

. of a Paralytick, whilft he prefers it to a Removal, is truly vo- 
luntary. Voluntary then is not oppofed to NeceJJaryy but to Invo- 
luntary, For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he 
cannot do ; the State he is in, to its Abfence or Change, though 
Nece£Eity has made it in itfelf unalterable. 

; , §. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, h 

' Liherijt'whal. it is in the Thoughts of our Minds: where any 
one is fuch, that we have Power to take it up, or 

lay 
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iSy it b)^, according to the Preference of the Mind, there we are 
iit liberty. A waking Man being under the Neceflity of hav^ 
ing fome Ideas conftantly in his Mind j is not at liberty to think 
or not to think; no more than he is at liberty^ whether his Bof 
^y {hall touch any other, or no : But whether he will remove 
his Contemplation from' one Idea to another, is many times in 
liiis Choice ; and then he is in refpe6): of his Ideas as much at 
liberty^ as he is in refpeft of Bodies he refis on. He can at plea- 
fure remove himfelf from one to another. But yet fome Ideas 
to the Mind^ like fome Motions to the Body, are fucK, as in 
certain Cfrcumftances it cannot avoid,' nor obtain their Abfence 
6y the utmoft Effort it can ufe. A Man on the Rack is not 
at liberty td lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himfelf with 
other Contemplations ; and foretimes a boifterbus Pafiion hur-' 
ries^ our Thoughts, as a Hurricane docs our Bodies, without 
leaving us the Liberty Of thinking on other Thirtgs which we 
would rather chufe. But as foon as the Mind rligains the 
Power to ftpp or continue, begin or forbear any of thefe Moti- ♦ 
6n$ of the Body without, or Thoughts within^ according as it 
thinks fit to prefer either to the otherj We then confider the 
Man as zfree Agent again. 

§. 1 3, Wherever Tho\ight is wholly wanting, Necefm, ^hat. 
pr the rower to aft or forbear according to the. 
Direftion of Thought, there Necejjity takes place. Thisf, in aft 
Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or ContiniiatiOrt 
qf any Aftion is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulfidn j when the hindering or flopping any Aftion is con- 
trary to his Volition^ it is called Rejlraint. Agents that have no 
Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing necejfary Agents. 
^ §.14. If this be fo (as I imagine it is) I leave ui^^i.i 
It to be conhdered, whether it may not help to nhtto the Will. 
put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, . 
iinreafoiiable^ becaufe unintelligible Queftion, viz. Whether 
Man's Will be free or no ? For if I miftake not, it follows front 
what I have iaid, that the Queftion itfelf is altogether impro- 
per j and it is as infignificant to afk, whether Man's ^// be 
free, as to aflc,^ whether his Sleep be fwift, or his Virtue fquare : 
Liberty being as 'little applicable to the Willi as Swiftnefs of 
Motion is to Sleeps or Squarenefs to' Vif toe. Every one would 
laugh at the Abfurdity of fuch a Queftion a^ either bf thefe % 
Becaufe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong, 
not to Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Virtue : And 
lyhen any one well confiders it, I think he will as plainly per- 
ceive, that Liberty^ which is but . i, Power, belongs only ta 

N » Agents, 



Agents, and cannot be an Attribate or Modification of the JPltt^ 
which is alfo but a Power. 

§. 15. Such is the Difficulty of eipkining, and 
Volition, giving clear Notions of Internal Aftioni by 

Sounds, that I muft here warn my Readtr^ that 
Ordering^ Dire£iing^ Chu/wg^ Preferring^ {ffr. which I have 
made ule of, will not diitinZtly enough exprefs V^litim^ unlefs 
he will refledl on what he himfelf does when he willi. For Ex- 
ample, Preferring^ which feems perhaps beft to exprefs the Ad 
of Folition^ does it not precifely. For tho' a Man would prefer 
Flying to Walking, yet who can fay he ever wilU it ? Vkitionj 
'tis plain, is an a5 of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Do- 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any Part of the Man, by cm- 
ploying it in, or with-holding it from any particular Action. 
And what is the JViU^^ but the Faculty to do this ? And is that 
Faculty any thing more in effeA than a Power, the Power of 
tbe Mind/o determine its Thought, to the producing^ conti- 
nuing, or flopping any Action, as far as it <}epends on us ? For 
can it be denied, that whatever Agenthas a Power to think on 
its own Aftions, and to prefer their Doing or Omil&Mi either to 
other, has that Faculty called IVill? Will then is nothilig but 
fuch a Ppwer. Liberty^ on the other Side, is the Power a Mian 
has to do or forbear doing any particular A£iion, according as 
its Doing or Forbearance has the a£fcual Preference in the Mind, 
which is the fame Thing as to fay, according as be himfelf u;f& it. 
§. 16. 'Tis plain then, that the Will is no- 
Po^vers belong thing but one Power or Ability, and FretdMt 
to Agents, another Power or Ability : So that to afk whe*- 

ther the IVill has Freedom^ is to afk, whether 
one Power has another Power, one Ability another Ability ; 
a Queftion, at firft Sight, too grofly abfurd to make a Difpute, 
or need an Anfwer. For who is it that fees ngt, that Powers 
belong only to Agents^ and are Attributes only of Suhjianeesy and 
not of Powei's themfelves ? So that this Way of putting the 
Queftion, viz. Whether the JVill be free? is in effed to aft, 
. Whether the JVill be a Subftance, an Agent ? or at kaft to f«p- 
pofe it, fmce Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elfe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 
to produce or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference j which is that which denominates 
him free, and is Freedom itfelf. But if any one fhould aft:, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be fulpefted not to un- 
deriland well what he faid ; and he would be bought to de- 

ferve 
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Icnre Alidas^s Ears, who knowing tliat Rich was a Denomina- 
tfion from the Pofleffion of> Riches, ihould demand whether 
Riches themfelves were rich. 

§. 17. However the Name Faculty^ which Men have given 
to this Power called the fFill^ and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of the fUll as afting, may, by an i^ppro- 
priatioii that difguifes its true Senfe, ferve a little to palliate, the 
Abfurdity ; yet the ff^U^ in truth, fignifies nothing but a Power . 
or Ability to prefer or chufe : And when the ff^iliy under the 
Name of a Faculty^ is confidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ibmething, the Abfurdity, in faying it is free, or not free, 
vFill eafily difcover itfelf. For if it be reafonable to fuppofe and 
talk of Faculties^ as diftinxEl Beings that can a£l, (as we do, 
when we fay the fFill orders, and the Will is free) 'tis fit that 
we fbould make a fpeaking Faculty y and a walking Faculty^ and 
a dancing Facuky^ by which thofe Anions are produced, which 
are but leveral Modes of Motion ; as well as we make the Will 
and Undirjianding to be Faculties^ by which the Aftions of 
Chufmg and Perceiving are produced, which are but feveral 
Modes of Thinking : And we may as properly fay, 'tis the 
fingtng Faculty fiUgs, and the dancing Faculty dances ; as that 
the If^ll chuiies, or that the Underftanding conceives ; or, as^ is 
ufual, that the Will direds the Underftanding, or the Under- 
ftanding obeys or obeys not the Will : It being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to fay, that the Power of Speaking di- 
rects the Power ot Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or 
difobeys the Power of Speaking. 

§. 18. This way of talking, neverthelefs, has prevailed, and, 
af. 1 guefs, produced great Confufion. For thefe being all diffe- 
rent Powers in the Mind,*or in the Man, to do feveral Adlions, 
h^ exerts them'as he thinks fit : But the Power to do one Action, 
is not operated on by the Power of doing another A(3 ion. For 
the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chufing, 
nor the Power of Chufing on the Power of Thinking ; no 
more than the Power of Pancing operates on the Power of 
Siiiging) or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing ; as 
any one, who reflefts on it, will eafily perceive : And yet this 
is it, which we fay^ when we thu§ fpeak, that the WiU ep^ates 
tj$ the Vnderflandingy or the Under/landing on the Will. 

§. 19. I grant, that this or thatadtual Thought may be the 
Occafion of Volition, or exercifing the Power ^ Man has to 
chufe J or the afiual Choice of the Mind, the Gaufe of a6lual 
Thinking on this or that thing : as theaftual Sin^ng of fuch 
^ Tyne. may be theOcc-jfion of dancing fuch a Dance, and 
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^he a(Elual Dancing of fuch -a Dance, the Occafion of fihgtng[ ' . 
ifuch a Tune. But in all thefe, it is not one Power that ope- 
rates on another : But it is the Mind that operates, and exert; 
thefe Power^ ; it is the Man that does the Aftion, it is the 
Agent that has Po^sref, or is able to do. For Powers are Re-: 
lations, not Agents : And that whifh has the PinviTy or not the 
Power to operate^ is that alone^ which isy or is notfre^y and not 
the Power itfelf : For Freedom, or i^ot Freedom, can J>elong to 
nothing, but what has, or ha^ not a Power to a<ft. 

§. 20. The attributing to Faculties that whic)^ 
Liberty belongs belonged not to them, .has given occafion to this 
nottothelFtiL way of talking : But the introducing into Dif- 
pourfcs concerning the Mind, vyith the Name 
of Faculties y a Notion of their operating, has, I fuppofe, as 
little advanced our Knowledge in that Part of ourfelves, as the 
great Ufe and Mention of the like Invention of Facultiesy in 
the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
pf Phyfic. Not that I deny there are Facultiefy both in the 
Body and Mind : They both of them have their Powers pf ope- 
rating, elfe neither the one nor the other could operate. For 
pothing can operate that i§ not able to operate 5 and that is not 
able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, 
that thole Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 
common Ufe of Languages that have made them current. It 
looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by : And 
Philofophy itfelf, though it likes not a gaudy Drefs, yet when 
it appears in public, muft have fo much CompUccncy, as to . 
be cloathed in the ordinary Fafhion and Language of the Coun- 
try, fo far as it can confilt with Truth and Perfpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been fpoken of, and 
reprefented, as fd many diftinft Agents, For it being aiked. 
What it was that digefted the Meat in our Stomachs ? it was 
a ready and very fatisfaftory Anfwer, to fay that it was the 
digejlive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
iqut of the Body ? The expulfiv^ Faculty. What moved ? The 
motive Faculty ? And fo in the Mind, the intelle£Iual Faculty^ 
or the Underftanding, underftood ; and the ele^ive Facultyy or 
the Will, willed or commanded : Which is in fhort to fay. That 
the Ability to digeft, digefted ; and the Ability to move, 
moved ; and the Ability to underftand, underftood. ' For Fa- 
cultyy Abtlityy 2016^0^^9 I think, are but different Names of 
the fame Things : Which Ways of fpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, will, I think,' amount to thus much : 
That Digeftion is performed by fomething that is able tp 4i- 
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geft ; Motion by fomething able to move ; and Underftandind; 
by fomething able to underftand. And in truth it would be 
very ftrange, if it fhould be othcrwife ; as ftrange as it would 
^ be for a Man to be free without being able to be free. 

§- 21. To return then to the Enquiry about 
Liberty, I think the ^eftion is not proper^ whe- But to the A-* 
iher the Will he free ^ hut whether a Man he free, gent or Man. 
Thus, I think, 

I. That fo far as any one can, by the Direftion or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiftence of any Aftion to th0 
Non-exiftence of that Aftion, and vice verfa^ make it to cxift, 
or not cxift, fo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 
re£Ung the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 
at reft, or vice verfa^ *tis evident, that in refpeA of that I am 
free j and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring 
one to the other, produce cither Words, or Silence, I am at 
liberty to fpeak, pr hold my peace j apd as far as this Power 
reaches ^f of aSfing^ or not aSfing^ by the Determination of his own 
Thought preferring either^ fo far is a Man free ^ For how caa 
we think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what \\t 
will ? And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Adiion to 
its not being, or Reft to any Adion, produice that A£iion or 
lleft^ fo far can he do what he will. For fuch a preferring of 
AAion to its Abfence, is the willing of it ; and we can ^arce 
tell how to imagine any Bfeing freer, than to be able to do what 
he wills. So that in refpeft of Anions, within the Reach of 
fuch a Power in him, a Man feems as free, as *tis poffible for 
Freedom to make him* 

§• 22. But the inquifltive Mind of Man, will In refpeS of 
ing to fhift ofF from ^imfelf, as far as he can. Willing^ a 
all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting Man is nof 
himfelf into a worfe State than that of fatal Ne- f^^f- 
ceflity, is not content with this : Freedom, unlefs it reaches far* 
ther than this, will not ferve the turn : And it paffes for a good 
Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
be is to a<ft what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there 
yet therefore is raifed this farther Queftion, TFhether a Man^ 
be free to fvill? Which, I think, is what is meant, when it is 
dilpu^ed. Whether the Will be free. And as to that, I imagine,- 

§. 23. 2. That Willingy or Volition, being an A<9:ion, and" 
Freedqip conCfting in a Power of afting, or not afting, jf Man 
in rejpe^ of Willing, or the ^^of Volition, when any Adion in 
his Power is gncepropofed to his Tnoughts, as prefently to be done, 
f^nnot ff^free. T^^ I^eafon whereof is very manifeft : For it; 
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being unavoidable, that the A<5lion depending on his WiU^oxiM, 
exift, or not exift 5 and its Exiftence, or not Exiftence, follow* 
Ing perfc<aty the Determination and Preference of his Will, he 
cannot avoid willing the Exiftence, or not Exiftence of that 
Aftion J it is abfolutely neccffary that he will the one, or the 
other ; I. e, preftr the.one to the other, fmce one of them muft 
peceffarily follow^ axKl that which does follow, follows by the 
Choice and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his JVilling 
it ; for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in rcfpedl 
of the Aft of jyilUng^ a Man in fuch a Cafe is not free: Liberty 
conGfting in a Power to aft, or not to a£V, which, in regard of 
Volition, a Man, upon fuch a Propofal, has not. For it is un- 
avoidably neceflary to prefer the Doing, or Forbearance ef an 
A^ion in 3 Man's Power, which is once fo propofed to his 
Thoughts ; a Man muft neceffarily uill the one or the other of 
them i u|oa which Preference, or Volition, the Adion, or its 
Forbeafaoce, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary : But the 
A£l of Yqlition, or preferring one of the two, being that which 
be cannot avoid, a Man, in relpeft of that Aft of JVilUng^ is under 
^ Neceffitv, and fo cannot be free; unlefs Ncceffity and Freedom 
can confift together, and a Man can be free and bound at <wice. 

§. 24. This then is evident. That in all Propofals of prefenf 
Aftion, Jt Man is not at lihirty to will^ or nst to «;///, becaufit 
he cannot forbear Willing : Liberty confiftine in a Power to aft, 
or to forbear afting, and in that only* For a Man that fits 
ftill, 'is faid yet to be at liberty, becaufe be can walk if he 
%vills it. But if a Man fitting ttill has not a Power to remove 
himfelf, he is not at liberty. So likewife, a Man falling down 
a Precipice, though in Motion, is not at liberty, becaufe h« 
cannot flop that Motion, if he would. This being fo, 'tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propofed to give on 
walking, is not at liberty, whether he will determine himfelf 
to walk. Of give off walking, or no : He muft neceffarily pre-* 
fer one or t'other of xhem, walking or not walking ; and fo it 
is in regard of all other Anions m our Power fo propofed^ 
which are the far greater Number. For confidering the vaft 
Number of voluntary Aftions that fuccecd one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courfe of our Lives, there 
%tt but few of tiem that are thought on or propofed to the 
fVilh 'till theTirtie they are to. be dope ; And in all fuch Ac-r 
lions, as I have ihewo, the Mind, Jo refpeftof JVilling^ has not 
% Power to aft, or not to aft, wherein co^fifts Liberty : The 
Mind in that Cafe has not a Power to forbear WSlling^ it can-r 
mt avoic! fo(n? Petcrmi^atig^ go^^^eriiine them, let the Con-, 
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fideration be' as fliort, the Thought ^s quick, as it will ; it ei- 
ther leaves the Man in the State he was before Thinking, or 
changes it; continues the A&:ion, or puts an End to it. 
Whereby it is manifeft, that it orders and direfts on^ in Pre- 
ference to, or with Negleft of the other, and thereby either the 
Continuation or Chaitgfe becomes unavoidably voluntary, 

§. 25. Since then it is plain that in thoft Cafes -», urm^ 
a Man is not at Liberty, whether he will wiH^ terJidh * 
or no ; the ne^t Thing demanded is, JVhether a /^/^L^"^ 
Man he at Liberty to wiumhich of the two he pleafes^ 'without it. 
Motion or Reji. . This Queftfon carries the Ab- 
furdity of it fo manifcftly in itfelf, that one might thereby fuf- 
ficiently be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will. 
For to afk, whether a Man be at Liberty to will either Mo- 
tion or Reft, Speaking or Silence, which he pleafes, is to aflc, 
whether a Man can willy what he wills^ or be pleafed with 
what he is pleafed with. A Queftion, which I think needs i\o^ 
Anfwer 5 and they, who can make a Queftion of it, muft fup-" 
pofe one Will to determine the A6ls of another, and another to- 
determine that ; and fo on in infinitum, . , 

§. 26. To avoid thefe, and the like Abfurdi ties, nothing can 
be of greater Ufe; than to eftablifli in out Minds determined 
Ideas of the Things under Confideration. If the Ideas of Li- 
berty and Volition were well fixed in our Underftandings, and 
carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all 
the Queftions that are raifqd about them, I fuppofe a great Part 
of the Difficulties that perplex Men's Thoughts, and entangle 
their Underftandings, would be much eafier refolved, and we 
ihould perceive where the confufed Signification of Terms, or 
where the Nature of the Thing, caufed the Obfcurity, 

§. 27, Firfithtn, it is carefully to be remem- 
bered. That Freedom eonftfts in the Dependance of Freedom^ 
the Exiflence^ or not Exijlence of any A^ion^ upon 
cur Volition of it, and not in the Dependance of any Antony or its 
fontraryy on our Preference. A Man ftanding on a Cliff, is at 
Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not be- 
caufe he has a Power to do the contrary Aftion, which is to 
Jeap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do ; but he 
is therefore free, bec^ufe he has a Power to leap, or riot to Jeap, 
But if a greater Force than his either holds him faft, or tum- 
bles hiiii down, he* is no longer free in that Cafe : Becaufe the 
Doing, or Forbeai*ance of that particular Aftlon, is no longer in 
Jiis Power. He that is a clofe Prifoner, in a Room twenty 
Fret fcjuare, bejng at the North Side. of Ws Chamber, is at Li- 
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berty to walk twenty Feet Southward, becaufe he can walk, or 
not walk it -, but is not, at the fame time, at Liberty to do the 
contrary, /*. e. to walk twenty Feet Northward. 

In this then confifts Freedom, (viz.) in our being able to 
ad, or not to act, according as we fhall chufe, or will. 

§. 26. Secondly, We muft remember, that ^- 
FJitt9n,wimt. tition, or WilUng, is an A8t of the Mind dired- 
ing its Thought to the ProduAion of any Adion, 
and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoid mul- 
tiplying of Words, I would crave leave here, under the Word 
A^ion^ to cotpprehend the Forbearance too of any Aftion pro- 
pofed : fitting Jiill, or holding one's peace, when walking or /peaking 
are propofed, though mere Forbearances, requiring as much 
tiie Determination of the Will, and being often as weighty ia 
their Confequences, as the contrary Adions, may, on that Cpn^ 
fideratipn, well enough pafs for A£kions too : But this I fay, that 
} may not hp miftaken^ if, for Brevity's fake, I fpeak thus. 

§. 29. Thirdly, The IVill being nothing but a 
VP%at deter^ Power in the Mind to diredS the operative Pacul- 
ndmstheWiU. ties of a Man to Motion or Reft, as f|^r ^ they 
depend on fuch Diredlion ; to the Queftien, 
What 1^ It determines the Will ? the true and proper Anfwer 
is, the Mind. For that which determines the general Power of 
dif edging to this or that particular Direftion, is nothing but the 
Agent itfelf exercifmg the Power it has that particular. Way» 
K this Anfwer fatisnes not, 'tis plain, the Meaning of the 
Queftion, What determines the Will ? is this. What moves the 
Mind, in every particular Inftance, to determine its general 
Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reft ? 
And to this I anfwer, The Motive for continuing in the fame 
State or Aftion, is only the prefent Satisfaction in it : The Mo- 
tive tt) cbaiige, is always fome Uneajinefs ; nothing fetting us 
Vpon the Change of State, or upon any new Aftioii, but iome 
tfneajinefs. This is the great Motive that works ofi the Mind to 
put it upon Adion, which, for Shortnefs fake, we will call dc^ 
termining of the Will, which I Ihall more at large explain. 

§. 30. But in the Way to it, it will be necef- 
Will and De- fary to premife, that though I have above en- 
fire muft not be deavoured to exprefs the h^&. of Volition, by 
(onfounded, chujing, preferring, and the like Terms, that fig- 
nify Deftre, as well as Volition, for want of other 
Words to mark that Ad: of the Mind, whofe proper Name is 
Willing or Volition ; y»t it being a very fimple A6i, whofoever 
defires to underftand what it is, will better find it, by re- 
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^ef^ing on his own Mind, and obferving what it does when it 
W//&, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatfocver, 
This Caution of oeing careful not to be mifled by Expreffions, 
that do not enough keep up the Difference between the JVilL 
and feveral Afts of the Mind th.at arc quite diftinft from it, I 
think the more neceffary ; becaufe I find the Will often con- 
founded with (evcrai of the AffeSions, efpecially Dejire ; and 
pile put for the other, and that by Men, who would not willing- 
ly be thought not to have had very diftind Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ very dearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no finall Occafion of Obfcurity and Miftake in this 
Matter j and therefore is, ^ much as may be, to be avoided. 
For he that Ihall turn" his Thoughts inwards upon what paffes 
in his Mind when he wtlUy fliall fee that the WiU^ or Power of 
Volition y is conyerfant aboixt nothing but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the 
Mind endeavours to give Rife, Continuation or Stop to any 
ASion, which it takes to be in it$ Power. This well confidered, 
plainly j(hews, that the fViU is perfeftly diftinguiflied from De- 
Jire^ which in the very fame Aftion may havef a quite contrary 
Tendency from that which our Tyill lets us upon. A Maii^ 
whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe Perfuafions to anor 
jther, which at the fame Time I am fpeaking, I may wifli may 
not prevail on him. In this Cafe, 'tis plain the Jf^Azni. peftre 
run counter. I will the ASion that tends one Way, whilft my 
Dcfire tends another, and that the direfl: contrary. A Man 
who, by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a Dozi- 
nefs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in his Stomach removed, 
defires to be eafed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands, (for 
wherever there is Pain, there is a Defire to be rid of it) though 
yet, whilft lie apprehends that the Removal of the Pain may 
tranflate the noxious Humour to a more vit;^l Part, his Will is 
never determined to any one Aftion, that may ferve to remove 
this Pain. Whence it is evident, that dejiring aijd willing are two 
diftinfl: A£ks of the Mind ; and cpnfequently that the ^//, which 
is but thie Power of Volition^ is much more diftind from 'Defire. • 

§.31. To return then to the Enquiry, What jj r r j 
is it that determines the Will in regard to our Ac- terminesthe^ 
pons f And That upon fecond Thoughts I am jpr^n^ 
apt to imagine is not, as is generally fuppofed, 
the ereater Good in View 5 but fome (and for the moft part the 
moft preffing) Uneafinefs a Man is at prefent under; This is that 
which fucceflively determines the fftll^ and fets us upon thofe 
Adlions we perform. This Uneafinefs we may call, as it is, 
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Deftrey which is an TJneaJinefi of the Mind for want of feme 
abfent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what fort foever, and 
Difquiet of the Mind, is Uneafmefs : And with this is always 
joined Defire, equal to the Pain or Uneafmefs felt ; and is fcarcQ 
diftinguifhable from it. For Defire being n9thing but an Unea^ 
finefs in the want of an abfent Good, in reference to any Pain 
felt, Eafe is that abfent Good ; and till that £afe be attained^ 
we may call vtDeJire^ nobody feeling Pain that he wiihes not to 
be eafed of, with a Defire equal to that Pain, and infeparable 
fi-om it. Befides this Defire of Eafe from Pain; there is another 
of abfent pofitive Good ; and here alfo the Defire zxi^Uneafinefs 
is equal. As much as we defire any abfent Good, fo much arc 
we in Pain for it. But here all abfent Good does not, according 
to the Greatnefs it has, or is acknowledged to have, caufc Pain 
equal to that Greatnefs ; as all Pain caufes Defire equal to it- 
felf : Becaufe the Abfence of Good.is not always a Pain, 4s the 
Prefence of Pain is. And therefore abfent Good may be looked 
on, and confidered without Defire^ But fo much as ther^e is any 
wiiere of Deftre^ fo much there is of Uneafnefs. 

§, 32. That Dejire is a State of TJne^fmefiy 
Defire uUw everyone who refleib on himfelf will quickly 
e^nefi: find. Who is there, that has not felt in thftre^ 

what the Wife Man fays of Hope, (which is 
not much different from it) that it \€m^ deferred makes the Heart . 
fick ? And that ftill proportionable to the Greatnefs, of the /)^- 
fire^ which fometiraes raifes tl^p TJne^finefs to that Pitch, that it 
makes People cry out. Give me Children^ give me the thing de« 
fired, or Idle. Ljfe itfelf, and all its Enjoyments, is a Burthen 
cannot be borne under the lafting and. vinremoved Preflure of 
fqch an Uneafinefs. 

TbeUneafinefs §' 33vGood and Evil, prefent and abfent, *ti« 
of Defire de^^ ^"^^^^ "^01)5. upon the Mind : But that which im- 
ternunes the mediately determines the Will, from time to 
^r^ll^ time, to every voluntary Aftipn, is the Xlnmfmfi 

of Defire fixed on fome abfent Good, either ne- 
gative, as Indolence to one in Pain \ or pofitive, a^ Enjoynnent 
of Pleafure. That it is this Vneafinefs that determine3 th^ JViH 
to the fucceflive voluntary Anions, whereof the greateft Part of . 
our Lives is made up, and by which we are conduced through 
different Courfes to different Ends, I fhall endeayour to {hew 
both from Experience, and the Reafon of the Thing. 
Tr tJ Si ' ^' ^'^^ When a Man is perfe<3:ly contend 

fjj^ ^^^^ with the State he is in, which is, when he is 
^ ^^^' perfectly without ar^y JJneafinefi^ what Induf-r . 
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ftiy, what A£Hon, what Will is there left, but to continue in 
it r Of this every Man's Obfervation will fatisfy him. And 
thus we fee our all-wife Maker, fuitable to our Confiitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Will^ 
has put into Man the uneafmefs of Hunger and Thirft, and 
other natural Defires, that return at their ^eafons, to move ;ind 
determine their Wdlsy for the Prefervation of themfelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of thefe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by thefe {tv^t^MIneafineffis^ hadbee^ fuf- 
iicient to determine the tVilly and fet us on work, we fhould 
have had none of thefe natural Pains, and perhaps in this World 
little or np Pain at all. // is better to marrif than to hum^ fays 
fit. Paul\ where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burning felt, 
puihes us more powerfully, than greater Pleafures inProfpe<% 
draw or allure. < 

§. 35. It feems fo eftablifhed and fettled a 
Maxim by the general Confent of all Mankind, ^^e greatefipit^ 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the J'^''^', Goodde^ 
Will, that I do not at all wonder, that when I ^T/^Xf 
firft publifhed my Thoughts on this Subjeft, I Uneafiitefs 
took it for granted \ and I imagine, that by a 
great many I fliall be thought more excufable, for having then 
done fo, than that now I have ventured to recede from fo re- 
ceived an Opinion. Biit yet upon a ftrifter Enquiry I am 
forced to conclude, that Good^ the greater Good^ though ap- 
prehended and acknowledged to be fo, does not determine the 
JVill^ untill our Defure, raifed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneafy in the Want of it. Convince a'A4anever fo much» 
that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty ; make him fee 
tnA owi, that the handfome Conveniencies of Life are better 
than nafty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the latter, 
and finds no XJneaJinefs in it, he moves not; his JVill never is 
determined to any Action, that fhall bring him out of it. Let 
a Man be ever lo well perfuaded of the Advantages of Vir- 
tue, that it is as necefTary to a Man, who has any £reat Aims 
In this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life j yet, 
till he hungers and thirjis after Righteoufnefs \ till he feels an 
Uneafmefs in the Want of it, his JVill yf\\\ not be determined to 
any Adtion in Purfuit of this confefled greater Good ; but any 
other JJneafmefs he feels in himfelf Ihall take place, and 
carry his IViu to other ASions. On the other Side, let » 
Drunkard fee, that bis Health decays, his Eftate waftes j Dif- 
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credit and Difeafes, and the Want of all Things, even of his tic«^ 
loved Drink, attends htm in the Courfe he follows ; yet the 
Keturns of Vneafinefs to mifs his Companions, the habitual 
Thirft after his Uups, at the ufual Time, drives him to (he Ta-" 
vern, though he has in his View the Lofs of Health and Plentyy 
and perhaps of the Joys of another Life ; the leaft of which is 
no inconflderable Good, but fuch as he confefles is far greater 
than the tickling of his Palate with a Glafe of Wine, or the idle 
. Chat of a foaking Club. 'Tis not for Want of viewing the 
greater Good ; for he fees, and acknowledjges it ; and in the' 
Intervals of his drinking Hours, will take Refolutions to pur* 
fue the ereater Good : But when the Vneafinefs to mifs his ac- 
cuftomed Delight returns, the greater acknowledged Good lofes, 
its Hold, and the prefent Vneafinefs determines the Will to the 
accuftonied Aftion ; which thereby gets ftronger Footing to" 
prevail againft the next Occaiion, though he at the fame 1 ime 
makts feo^ Promifes to himfelf, that he will do fo no more ; 
this is the laft Tinie he will adl againfli the Attainment of thpfe 
greater Goods. And thus he is ixom time to time in the State 
of that unhappy Complainer, Video mellora proboque^ Deteriord 
fequor : Which Sentence. allowed for true, and made good by 
conftant Experience, may this, and poffibly no other Wajr, be 
eafily made intelligible. 

- /• A p §• 3.^* ^^ ^^ enquire into the Reafoh of what 

dofUn- Experience makes fo evident in Fafli, and exa- 
^ui^nejiis the "^^"^ ^^J '^^^ Uneafinefe alone operates on the;' 
fij^ agp tg IVill^ and determines it in its Choice, tve (half 
Hafpinefs. ^^^^ ^^^ we being capable but of one Determi-^ 

nation of the Wnl to one A6tion at once, the 
prefent Vneafmefi^ that we are under, does naturally determine 
the Will^ in order to that Happinefs which we all aim at in all 
our Aftions : Forafmuch as whilft we are under any Vneafinefs.^ 
we cannot apprehend ourfelves happy, or in the Way to it : 
Pain and Vneafinefi being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconfiftent with Happinefs, fpoiling the Relifii even of 
thofe good Things which we have ; a little Pain ferving to marr 
all the Pleafure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of 
courfe determines the Choice of our Willxo the next A£bion, 
will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we have any 
kft, as the firft and neceiTary Step towards Happinefs. 

§. 37. Another Reafon why 'tis Vneafinefi 

^ec^/e Unea- ^^^^^ determines the Will, may be this j becaufe 

^^€ t '' ^'^^^ ^^^"^ " prefent, and 'tis againft the Nature 

^^tn 4 ^£ Things, that what is abfcnt foould operate 

1 Whertf 
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where it is not. It may be faid, that abfent Good may by Con- 
templation be brought home to the Mind, and made prefent* 
The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and viewed as pre- 
fent there ; but nothing will be in the Mind as a prefent Good, 
able to counterbalance the Removal of any TJneafinefs which we 
are under, till it raifes our Deiire, and the TJneafinefs of that 
has the Prevalency in determining the WilL *TiU then, the 
Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other 
Ideas^ the CHyeA of bare unaSive Speculation ; but operates 
not on the Jrm^ nor fets us on work : the Reafon whereof I 
Ihall Ihew by ahd by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively Reprefentations fet before their Minds of the unfpeak- 
able Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poiSble and 
probable too, who yet would be content to take up with their 
Happinefs here ? And fo the prevailing TJneafineJJis of -their De- 
fires, let loofe after the Enjoyments of this Life, take their Tunis 
in the determining their tf^Us j and all that while theytake DX3ft 
one Step, are not one Jot moved, towards the good Things of 
another Lift, confidered as ever fo great. 

§. 38. Were the Will determmed by the BecaufeaU 
Views of Good, as it appears in Contemplation tvhoaUo^ the 
greater or lefs to the Underftanding, which is JoysofHeavm ' 
the State of all abfent Good, and that which in toffibUyfurJu£ 
the received Opinion the WtU is fuppofed to *^^^^ 
move to, and to be moved by, I do not fee how it could ever get 
loofe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propofed, 
and confidered^ as poffible. For all abfent Good, by which 
alone, barely propofed, and coming in View, the Iflllis thought 
to be determined, and fo to fet us on Aftion, being only pof- 
fible, but not infallibly certain, 'tis unavoidable, that the infi- 
nitely greater poffible Good (hould regularly and conftantly de« 
tcrmine the Will in all the fucceffive Adions it direfts ; and then 
we fhould keep conftantly and fteadily in our Courfe towards 
Heaven, without ever ftanding ftill, or directing our Aftions to 
any other End : The eternal Condition of a future State infi- 
nitely outweighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or 
any other worldly Pleafure, which we can propofe to ourfelves, 
though wefliould grant tbefe the more probable to be attained. 
For nothing future is yet in Pofleffion, and fo the Eocpeftation 
even of thefe may deceive us. If it were fo, that the greater 
Good in view determines the Wtlly fo great a Good once pro- 
pofed could not but feize the Will, and hold it faft to the Purfuit 
of this infinitely greateft Good, without ever letting it go again : 
For the Will having a Power over, and direfting the Thoughts, 

^ • as 
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as well as other Aftions, would, if It were [op holi tlie Ccoi"^ 
templation of the Mind fixed to that Good. 

This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 
£ut op great gyj^ Tendency of the fVill ia all its Determi- 
Uneafinejs u ^2.<\ox^%^ were it dcitermined by that which is con- 
nevtrmtgua^ fidered, and in view the greater Good : But that 

* * it is not fo, is vifible in Experience ; the infi- 
nitely greateft confeffed Good being often negledled, to fatisfjr 
the lucceffive IJneaJinefs of our Deures purfuing Trifles. But 
though the greateft allowed, even everlafting unipeakable Good, 
which has fometimes moved and afFefted the Mind^ does not 
ftedfaftly hold the fVill^ yet we fee any very great and prevailing 
Xfneaftnefsy having once laid hold on the Trill, lets it not go ; 
by which we may be convinced, what it is that determines the 
JVilL Thus any vehement Pain of the Body, the ungovern- 
able Paffion of a Man violently in Love, or tne impatient De- 
iire of Revenge, keeps the ffill fteady and intent : And the 
Will thus determined, never lets the Underftanding lay by the 
Obiedl i but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body, are uninterruptedly employed that Way, by the Deter- 
minations of the ^//, influenced by that topping XJneaJmefs, as 
Jong as it lafts j whereby it feems to me evident, that the Willy 
or r.ower of fetting us upon one A(5tion in preference to all 
others, is determined in us by Uneafmefs : And whether this be 
not fo, I defire every one to obferve in hirtifelf. 

§. jg. I have hitherto chiefly inftanced in the Umapnefs of De-^^ 
fire, as that which determines the Will\ becaufe that is the 
chief and moft fenfible, and the WiU feldom orders any AiSion, 
nor is there any voluntary Aftion performed, without fonie 
Deftre accompanying it ; which I think is the Reafon why the 
JVill and Defire are fo often confounded.- But yet we are not 
to look upon the Uneajinejs which makes up, pr 
Defire accom- at leaft accompanies ipoft of the other Paflions, 
' panies all Un- as wholly excluded in the Cafe. Averfion, Fear, 
eajinefi. Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Unea^ 

Jinefs too, and thereby influence the Will, Thefe 
Pafllons are fcarce any of them, in Life and Pradlice, fimple and 
alone, and wholly unmixed with others j tho' ufually in Dif- 
courfe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
rates ftrongeft, and appears moft in the prefent State of the 
.Mind. Nay, there is, I think, fcarce any of the Faffions to be 

* found without Defire joined with it. I am fure,. wherever 
there is Uneafmefs, there is Deftre: For we conftantly defire 
Happinefs J and whatever we feel of Uneafinefs^ fo much, 'tis 

certain, 



Certain we want of Happinefs, even in our own Opinion, let 
our State and Condition otherwife be what it will. Befides, the 
prefent Moment not being our Eternity, whatever pur Enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the prefent, and Defire goes with 
our Forefight, and that ftill carries the Will with it* So that 
even in Joy itfelf, that which keepS up the Acftion, whereoa 
the Enjoyment depends, is the Defire to continue it, and Fear 
to lofe it : And whenever a greater Uneafmefs than Chat takes 
place in the Mind, the Will prefently is by l;hat determined to 
feme new Aftion, and the prefent Delight negledled. 

§. 40. But we being in this World befet with The moftpref- 
fundry Uneaftnejfes^ dinrafted with different Di- Jing Vneafinefi 
Jires^ the next Enquiry naturally will be, which of naturally de* 
them has the Precedency in determining the Will termines the 
to the next Aflion ? And to that the Anfwer is, Wilh 
That ordinarily, which is the moft preifing of thofe that are judg- 
cd capable of being then removed. For tiitfUll being the row- 
er of dire£ling our operative Faculties to fome Adlion, for fome 
End, cannot at any Time be moved towards what is judged at 
that Time unattainable : That would be to fuppofe an intelligent 
Being defigncdly to adl for an End, only to lofe its Labour : For 
fo it is to aft for what is judged not attainable ; and therefore very 
great Uneafineffes move not the Will^ when they are judged not 
capable of a Cure : They, in that Cafe, put us not uponEndea- 
vours. But thefe fet apart, the moft important and urgent Unea^ 
fmefs we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarily determines 
the 0^/7/fucceiEvely, in that Train of voluntary Anions which 
make up our Lives. The greateft prefent Vneafinefi is the Spur 
to Adiion, that is conftantly felt ; and for the moft part deter- 
mines the Will in its Choice of the next Adion. For this we 
muft carry along with us, that the proper and only Objeft of 
the Will is fome Adlion of ours, and nothing elfe. For we pro- 
ducing nothing, by our willing it, but fome Aftion in our Power, 
'tis there the Will terminates, and reaches no farther. 

§. 41. If it be farther alked, what 'tis moves jlldefireKat* 
Jbefire? I anfwer, Happinefs, and that alone, pinejs, 
Happinefs and Mifery are the Names of two Ex- 
tremes, the utmoltBounds whereof we know not; 'tis what £y/ 
hath not feen^ Ear hath not heard^ nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. But of fome Degrees of both we 
have very lively Impreffions, made by feveral Inftances of 
Delight and Joy on the one Side, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other ; which, for Shortnefs fake, I fhall comprehend 
under the Names of Pleafure and Pain, there being Plcafure and 
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Pain of the Mind, as well as the Body : ff^fh him is Fuhefs cf 
yoyy and Pleafure for evermore ; Or, to fpeak truly, they are 
all of the Mind ; though fome have their Rife in the Mind 
from Thought, others in the Body from certain Modifications 
of Motion. 

Bappine/Sf §. 42. Happinefs then in its full Extent is die 

luhat, utmoft Pleafure we are capable of, and Mifery 

the utmoft Pain : and the loweft Degree of what can be called 
Happinefsy is fo much Eafe from all Pain, and fo much pre- 
fent Pleafure^ as without which any one cannot be content. 
Now becaufc Pleafure and Pain are produced in us, by the Ope- 
ration of certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies, 
and in different Degrees ; therefore what has an Aptnefs to pro- . 
duce Pleafure in us, is that we call Gocd^ and what is apt to pro- 
duce Pain in us, we call Evil^ for no other Reafon, but for 
its Aptnefs to produce Pleafure and Pain in us, wherein confifts 
our Happinefs and Mifery. Farther, though what is apt to pro- 
duce any Degree of Figure, be in itfelf Good\ and what is apt 
to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil 5 yet it often happens, 
that we do not call it fo, when it comes in Competition with 
a greater of its Sort ; becaufe when they come in Competition^ 
the Degrees alfo of Pleafure and Pain have juftly a Preference. 
So that tf we will rightly eflimate what we call Good and Evil^ 
we fhall find it lies much in Comparifon : For the Caufe of 
every lefs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of 
Pleafure, has the Nature of Good^ and vice verfa. 

§. 43. Though this be that which is called 
What Good if Good^x\A Evil ; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
defircdy ixshat jeA o( Dejire in general ; yet all Good, even feen 
fot. and confefTed to be fo, does not neceffarily move 

every particular Man's Defhre ; but only that 
Part, or fo much of it, as is confidered, and taken to make a 
neceffary Part of his Happinefs. All other Good, however great 
in Reality, or Appearance, excites not a Man's Defires^ who 
looks not on it to make a Part of that Happinefs, wherewith he, 
in his prefent Thoughts, can fatisfy himfelf. Happinefs^ under 
this View, every one conftantly purfues, and dejsres what makes 
any Part of it : Other Things acknowledged to be Good, he 
can look upon without Dejire^ pafs bv, and be content with- 
out. There is nobody, I think, fo (enfelefs, as to deny that 
there is Pleafure in Knowledge : And for the Pleafures of Senfe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be queftioned, whether 
Men are taken with them, or no. Now let one Man place his 
Sathfa^tioR in fenfual Pleafures, another in the Delight of' 

KnowSsdge ; 
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Itnowiedge : Though each of them cannot but confefs there ij 
great Pleafure in what the other purfues ; yet neither of them 
making the other's Dehght a Part of his Happinefs, their Defirei 
are not moved, but each is fatisfied, without what the other en- 
joys, and fo his Will is not determined to the Purfuit of it. But 
Jtt as foon as the ftudious Man's Hunger and Third makes 
im urnafyy he, whofe fflllvreis never determined to any Purfujt 
of good Chear, poignant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleafant 
Tafte he has found in them, is, by the Uneafinefs of Hunger and 
Thirft, prefently determined to Eating and Drinking, though 
poffibly with great Indifferency, what wholefome Food comes in 
his way* And on the other Side, the ppicure buckles to Study, 
when Shame, or the Defire to recommend himfelf to his Mi- 
flre&y iball make him uneafy in the Want of any Sort of Know- 
ledge. Thus^ how much foever Men are in earneft, aftd con- 
fiant in purfuit of Happinefs ; yet they may have a clear View 
of Good, great and confeiled Good, without being concerned 
for it, or moved by it, if they think they can makeup their Hap- 
pinefs without it. Though as to Pain, that they are always con^ 
ccrned for j they can feel no Uneafinefs without being moved * 
And therefore beine utua/jf in the Want of whatever is judged 
necefiary to their Happinefs, as foon as any Good appears to 
make a Part of their Portion of Happinefs, they begin to de^re it. 

§. 44. This, I think, any one may obferve in ^, , 
}iimfelf, and others,, that the greater viftble Good J^^ d^hnot 
does not always raife Men's Defires in Proportion ''^i^w^sJefired* 
to the Greatnefs, it appears, and is acknowledged 
to have : Though every little Trouble moves us, and fets us on 
work to get rid of it. The Reafon whereof is evident from the 
Nature of our Happinefs and Mifery itfelf. All prefent Pain, 
whatever it be, makes a Part of our prefent Mifery : But all ab- 
fent Good does not at any Time make a neceilary Part of our 
prefent Happinefs^ nor the Abfence of it make a Part of our 
JSfery : If it did, we (hould be conftantly and infinitely mife- 
rable ; there being infinite Degrees of Happinefs which are not 
in our PofTeilion. All Un^finefs therefore being removed, a 
moderate Portion of Good ferves at prefent to content Men ; 
and fome few Degrees of Pleafure in a Succeflion of ordinary 
Enjoyments make up a Happinefs, wherein they can be fatisfied* 
If this were not fd, there could be no room for thofe indifferent 
and vifibly trifling Aftions, to which our IVills are fo often deter-» 
mined ; and wherein we voluntarily wafte fo much of our Lives j 
which RemiiTnefs could by no means confift with a conftant De-* 
tcrminatioA of Ji^ill ox Defire to the greateft apparent Good. 
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That this is fo, I think few People need go far from Home to 
be convinced. And indeed in this Life there arc not maity^ 
whofe Happinefs reaches fo far, as to afford them a conftant 
Train of moderate mean Pleafures, without any Mixture of 
Xlneafmefs ; and yet they could be content to ftay here for ever: 
Though they cannot deny, but that it is poilible there may be 
a State of eternal durable Joys after this Life, far furpaifing all 
the Good that is to be found here : Nay, they cannot but fee, that 
it* is more poffible, than the Attainment and Continuation of that 
Pittance of Honour, Riches or Pleafure, which they purfue, 
and for which they negledl that eternal State : But yet in full 
View of this Difference, fatisfied of the Poffibility of a pcrfeft, 
fecure, and lafting Happinefs in a future State, and under a 
clear Conviftion, that it is not to be had here, whilft they bound 
their Happinefs within (bme little Enjoyment or Aim of this 
Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from making any neccf- 
fary Part of it, their Defires are not moved by this greater ap- 
parent Good, nor their ^/7/j. determined to any Adion, or 
Endeavour for its Attainment. 

Wh nth' §• 45* ^^^ ordinary Neceffiti^ of our Lives 

deirtd it ^"^^ ^'^ ^ great Part of them with the Vneafmefs of 
modes' not the Hunger y Thirft^ Heat^ Coldy JVearimfs with 
^;7/. Labour, and Sleepinefs^ in their conftant Re- 

turns, fcff. To wnich, if, befides accidental 
Harms, we add the fantaftical Uneajinejs (as Itch Sifter Ho^aury 
Power^ or Riches^ i^c.) which acquired Habits by Fafhion, 
Example and Education, have fettled in us, and a thoufand ' 
other irregular Defires, which Cuftom has made natural to us, 
we fliall find that a very little Part of our Life is fo vacant 
from thefe UneafineJJeSy as to leave us free to the Attraction of 
remoter abfent Good. We are feldom at Eafc, and free enough 
from the Solicitation of our natural or adopted Defires, but a 
conftant Succeffion of Uneajinejfes out of that Stock, which na- 
tural Wants or acquired Habits have heaped up, take the Will 
in their Turns ; and no fooner is one Aftion difpatched, which 
by fuch a Determination of the Will we are fet upon, but another 
TJneaJinefs is ready to fet us on work. For the removing of 
the Pains we feel, and are at prefent prefled with, being the 
getting out of Mifery, and confequently the firft Thing to be 
done in order to Happinefs, abfent Good, though thought on, 
confefl'ed, and appearing to be good, not niaking any Part of 
this Unhappinefs in its Abfence, is joftled out, to make Way 
for the Removal of thofe Uneafmejfes we feel ; 'till due and re- 
peated Contemplation has brought it nqarqr to our Mind, givea: 
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Ibtac RcHfli of It, and raifed in us fome Defire ; which then 
beginning to niake a Part of our prefent t/;/^^^^, ftands upon, 
fair Terms with the reft, to be fatisfied ; and fo, according to its 
Greatnefs and Preffure, conies in its Turn to determine the 

§. 46. And thus by a due Confideration, and Due Confide*' 
examining any Good propofed, it is in our Pow- ration rai/es 
er to raife our Defires in a due Proportion to the Defire. 
Value of that Good, whereby, in its Turn and Place, it may 
come to work upon the Will^ and be purfued. For Good, tho* ' 
appearing, and allowed ever fo great, yet till it has raifed De- 
fires in pur Minds, and thereby made us uneafy in its Want, it 
reaches not our fVills ; we are not within the Sphere of its Afti* 
vity ; our IFilh being under the Determination ouly of thofe 
XJneafineJfei which are prefent to us, which ( whilft we have any) 
are always folliciting, and ready at hand to give the ff^ill its neit 
Determination : The balancing, when there is any in the Mind, 
being only which Defire ftiall be next fatisfied, which Tlneafi^ 
nefs firft removed. Whereby it comes to pafs, that as long as any 
Unrajinefs^ any Defire remains in our Mind, there is no room 
for Goody barely as fuch, to come at the ^///, or at all to deter- 
mine it. Becaufe, as has been faid, the firft Step in our En- 
deavours after Happinefs, being to get wholly out of the Con- 
lines of Mifery, and to feel no Part of it, the H^ill can be at 
I/cifure for nothing . elfe, 'till every Uneajinefs we feel be per- 
feftly removed;: Which, in the Multitude of Wants and De- 
fires we are befet with in this imperfeft State, we are not like 
to be ever freed from in this World. 

§. 47. There being in us a great many Unea^ ThePonverto 
Jinejfes always foliciting, and ready to determine fufpendthePro- 
the JVtll^ it is natural, as I have faid, that the A«''>« rf at^ 
greateft and moft preiTmg ftiould determine the Deferey makes 
mil to the next Adtion ; and fo it does for the ^^ fir Con. 
moft Part, but not always. For the Mind having, J^^^^^^^"' 
in moft Cafes, as is evident in Experience, a Power to fufpend 
the Execution and Satisfaftion of any of its Defires, and (o all, 
one after another, is at Liberty to confider the Objefts of them, 
examine them on all Sides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has ; and from the not ufing of it right, 
conies all that Variety of Miftakes, Errors, and Faults, which we. 
run into, in the Condufl: of our Lives, and our Endeavours after 
Happinefs ; whilft we precipitate the Determination of oxxxWilh^ 
and engage too foon before due Examination. To prevent this, 
we have ^Pawer to fufpend the Prcfecution of this or tUatDefire^ 
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^5 every one daily may experiment in bimielf. This feems td 
me the Source of all Liberty ; in this feems to confift that which 
is (as I think improperly) called Free^WilU For during this Suf* 
penfion of anv Defire, before the fVill be determined to A&ion, 
jind the Aftion (which follows that Determination) done, we 
have Opportunity to exgmine^ view, and judge of the Good or 
Evil of what we are going to do \ and when, upon due Exumi-' 
nation^ we have judged, we have done our Duty, all that we 
pan or ought to do, in purfuit of our Happinefs ; and 'tis not 
^ Fault, but a Perfedlipn of our Nature, to dqfire, wiUj and 
1^ ^CQQrding to the laft Refult of a fair Examination. 

§. 48. This is fo far from being a Reftraint or 
Tohedetermi' Diminution oi Freedom^ that it is the very Im-r 
ped by our oix^% provement and Benefit of it ; 'tis not an Abridge 
Judgment J is ment, 'tis the End and Ufe of our Liberty \ and 
no Reftraint to the farther we are removed from fuch a Deter-? 
l^iberty. mination, the nearer we are to Mifery and Sla- 

very. A perfeft IndifFerency in the Mind, not 
(Jeterminable by its laft Judgnient of the Good or Evil that 19 
|:hought to attend its Choice, would be fo far from being an Ad-? 
vantage and Excellency of an in^elleflual Nature, that it would 
be as great an Imperfedlion, as the Want of Indifferency to ad, 
pr not to aft, kill determined by the WiU^ would be an Imper- 
fection on the other Side, A Man is at Liberty to lift up his 
Hand to his Head, or let it reft quiet: He is perfectly indifterent 
in either ; and it would be an Imperfeftion in him, if he want- 
ed that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it 
would be as great an Imperfeftion, if he had the fame IndifFe^ 
rency whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand,^ or its 
remaining in Reft, when it would fave his Head or Eyes from 9 
Blow he fees coming : 'TiV as much a PerfeSfion^ that Dejire^ or the 
Bower of Preferring^ Jhould he determined by Good^ as thai: the 
Power of afting ihould be determined by the Will^ and th^ 
certainer fuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfedion, 
Nay, were we determined by any Thing but the laft Refult 
of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
A6lion, we were not free : the very End of our Freedom be-r 
Jrig, that we may attain the Good we chufe. And therefore 
isyerv Man is put under a Neceffity by his Conftitution, as an 
intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 
Thought and Judgment, what is beft for him to do: Elfe be 
would be under the Determination of fome other than himfelf, 
which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will^ in 
gvery Deternujiatioii, fpljows l^is pwii Jud§«nent, is to fay, 
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that a Man tt»Z& and a3s for an End that he would not have, at 
the Time that he witls and a<Ss f«r it : For if he prefers it in his 
prefent Thoughts before any other, 'tis plain he then thinks 
better of it, and would have it before any other, unlefs he caa 
have and not have i^, will and not will it at the fame time ; a 
Contradidion too chanifeft to be admitted. 

§. 49. If we loc(k upon thofe fuperior Bemgs ^^ . ^_ 
above us, who enjoy perfect Happineis, we Ihall trenu are fo de^ 
have Reafon to judge, ^hat they are more fteadi- termined, 
ly determined in their Choice ofGood^ than we j ' 
and yet we ha,ve no reafon to think they are lefs happy, or lefs 
free than we are. And if it were fit for fuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wifdom and Good- 
nefs could do, I think we might fay, that God himfelf jCanhot 
chufe what is not good ; the I'reedom of the Almighty hinders 
not his being determined by what is beft. 

§. 50. But to give a right View of this mifta- 
ken Part of Liberty ; let me aflc, would ^ny one ^<:onftantDe* 
be a Changeling, becaufe he is lefs determined '^^^«f f'y* 
by wife Confiderations than a wife Man? Is it '^}[J^li^*fj^ 
worth the Name of Freedom, to be at Liberty to j^j^mm^lf 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Mifery upon Liherty, 
a Man's Self? If to break loofe from the Con* ^ 
du£l of Reafon, and to want that Reftraint of Examination and 
Judgment, which keeps us from chufing or doing the worfe, 
be Liberty^ true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free- 
men : But yet, I think, nobody would chufe to be mad for the 
fake of fuch Liberty^ but he that is mad already. The conftant 
Defire of Happineis, and the Conftraint it puts upon us to a£b 
for it, nobody, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty^ 
or at leafl: an Abridgment of Liberty to be complained of. God 
Almighty himfelf is under the Neceffity of being happy ; and 
the more any intelligent Being is fo, th& nearer is its Approach 
to infinite Perfection and Happinefs. That in this State of Ig- 
norance we (hort-fighted Creatures might not miftake true Fe- 
licity, we are endowed with a Power to fufpend any particular 
Defire, and keep it from determining the ff^ll, and engaging 
us in A6lion. • This xsJlandingJiiU^ where we are not luffici- 
ently aiTured of the Way : Examination, is confulting a Guide: 
The Determination of the Will^ upon Enquiry, is following the 
Direction of that Guide : And he that has a rower to aft, or 
not to aft, according as fuch Determination direfts, is a free 
Agent 5 fuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty coniifts. He that has his Chains knocked off, and the 
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Prifon-Doors fet open to him, is perfc£Uy at Liki-iy^ becaufe 
he may either go or ftay, as he heft likes ; tho' his Preference 
be determined to ftay, by the Darknefs of the Night, or Ii1nef9 
of the Weather, or want of other Lodging : He ceafes not to be 
free, tho' the Dcftre of fome Convenience to be had there, abfo- 
lutely determines his Preference, and makes him ftay inhisPrifon. 
^ §. 51, As therefore the higheft Perfection of 

TheNeceJftt^of ," ntel left ual Nature lies in a careful and conftant 

mSrL ^"''^"'^ ^^ ^"^ ^""^ ^^^'"^ Happinefs ; fo the Care 
ap^inejsy je ^ ourfelves, that we miftake not imaginary for 
Liberty. ^^*' Happinefs, is the necellary i'oundation of 

our Liberty. The ftronger Ties we have to an 
unalterable Purfuit of Happinefs in general, which is our 
greateft Good, and which, as fuch, Qur Defires always follow, 
the more are we free from any neceffary Determination of our 
/^//toany particular Aftion, and from a neceffary Compliance 
with our Defire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing 
preferable Good, 'till we have duly examined whether it has 
a Tendency to, or be inconfiftent with our real Happinefs ; 
And therefore *till we are as much informed upon this £nqairy> 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Cafe de- 
mands, we are, by the Neceflity of preferring and purfuing true 
llappinefs as our greateft Good, obliged to fufpend the Satis- 
faftion of our Defire in particular Cafes. 

§. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the 
The Rea/on ef Liberty of intelle(5lual Beings in their conftant 
it. Endeavours after, and fteady Profecution of 

true Felicity, that they czn fufpend this Profecu- 
tion in particular Cafes, 'till they have looked before them» 
and informed themfelves, whether that particular Thing, which 
is then propofed or defired, lie in the Way to their main End, 
and make a real Part of that which is their greateft Good ; for 
the Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happinefs, is 
an Obligation and Motive toithem, to take care not to miftake^ 
or mifs it 5 and fo neceffarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warinefs, in the Diredlion of their particular A£li-» 
ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceflity 
determines to the Purfuit of real Blifs, the fame Neceffity, with 
the fame Force, eftablifties Sufpence^ DfliberatioUj and Scruti- 
ny of each fucceflive Defire, whether the Satisfaction of it 
does not interfere with bur true Happinefs, and miflead ua 
from it. l^his, as feems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings ; and I defire it may be well confidered,^ 
whether the great Inlet, and Exercife of ^ill the Liberty Men 
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have, are capable of, or can be ufeful to them, and that whereon 
depends the Turn of their Aftions, does not lie in this, that thejr 
C2infufpend their Defires, and ftop them from determining their 
lyills to any Aftion, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
Good and Kvil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the Thing re- 
quires. This we are able to do ; and when we have done it, we 
have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power, and indeed 
all that needs. For, fince the JVill fuppofes Knowledge to 
guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our JVilh unde- 
termined, till we have examined the Good and Evil of what we 
defire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Confe- 
quences" linked one to another, all depending on the laft Deter- 
mination of the Judgment, which whether it fl^U be upon a 
hafty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature Examina* 
tion, is in our Power ; Experience fhewing us, that in moft Cafes 
we are able to fufpend the prefent Satisfadion of any Defire. 
§. 53. But if any extreme Difturbance (as ^ 

fometimes it happens) poffefles our whole Mind, ^/^^^^^ ^ 
L ^u r> - r i_ Ti 1 • Of our raifion$ 

as when the Pam of the Rack, an impetuous ^^^ ripbtlm- 

Uneafenefs^ as of Love, Anger, or any other vio- fro^ement of 
lent Paflion, running away with us, allows us not Liberty. 
the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Mafters 
enough of our own Minds to confider throughly, and examine 
fstirly ; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weaknefs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do, and fees what 
was, and what was not in our Power, will judge as a kind arid 
merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a too hafty Compliance 
with our Defires, the Moderation and Reftraint of our Paflions, 
fo that our Underftandings may be free to examine, and Reafon 
unbiafled give its Judgment, being that whereon a right Direc- 
tion of our Conduft to true Happinefs depends j 'tis in this we 
fbould employ our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we fhould 
take pains to fuit the Relifh.of our Minds to the true intrinfick 
Good or 111 that is in Things, and not permit an allowed or fup-. 
pofed poflible great and weighty Good to flip out of our 
Thoughts, without leaving any Relifli, any Defire of itfelf there, 
till by a due Confideration of its true Worth, we have formed 
Appetites in our Minds fuitable to it, and made ourfelves uneafy 
in the Want of it, or in the Fear of lofing it. And how much 
thi^ is in every one's Power, by making Refolutions to himfelf, 
fuch as he may keep, is eafy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one fay, he cannot govern his Paffions, nor hinder them from 
breaking out, and carrying him into Aftion ; for what he can 
do before a Prince, or a great Man, he can do aJone, or in the. 
Prefeuce of God, if be wilK §. 34. 
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^. 54. From what has been faid, it is eafy to 
WhwMeit<:&me give account, how it comes to pafs, that though 
upurfiudifft- all Men dcfire Happinefs, yet their Wilb carry 
tsm Courjes, them fo contrarifyi and confequently fome of them 
to what is evil. And to this I fay^ that the va- 
rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do 
not argue, that they do not all purAie Good ; but that the fame 
thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety of Pur- 
suits fliews, xhzt every one does not place his Happinefs in the 
feme Thing, or chufe the fame Way to it. Were all the Con- 
cerns of Man terminated in this Lire, why one followed Study 
«nd Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; why one 
chofe Luxury and Debauchery, atd another Sobriety and 
Riches, wouM not be becaufe every one of thefe did not aim 
Mt bis own Happinefs, but becaufe their Happinefs was placed 
in difSsrenc Things. And therefbre it was a right Anfwer of 
the Phyfician to his Patient that had fore Eyes : If you have 
more rleafure in the Tafte of Wine than in the Ufe of your 
Sight, Wine it good for you ; but if the Pleafure of Seeing be 
greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. 

§. 55. The Mind has a different Relifti, as well as the Pa-r 
late ; and you will as fruitlefsly endeavour to delight all Men 
wirii Riches or Glory (which yet fome Men place their Happi- 
meb in) as you would to fatisfy all Men*s Hunger with Cheefe 
or Lobfters J which, though very agreeable and delicious Fare to 
Jbme, are to others extremely naufeous and offeniive : And ma- 
ny People would with Reafon prefer the Griping of an hungry 
Belly to thofe Difhes, which are a Feaft to others. Hence it 
was, I think, that the Philofophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether Sammum Bonum confifted in Riches, or bodily De- 
lights, or Virtue, or Contemplation : And they might have ag 
jteafonably difputed, whether the beft Relifh were to be found 
in Apples, Plumbs or Nuts ; and have divided themfelves into 
Sefts upon it. For as pleafant Taftes depend not on the Things 
themfelves, but their Agreeablenefs to this or that particular 
Palate, wherein there is great Variety ; fo the greateft Happi- 
nefs confifts in the having thofe Things which produce the great- 
<fft Pleafure, and in the Abfence of thofe which caufe "any Di- 
fturbance, any Pain. Now thefe, to different Men, are very 
different Things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 
Hope ; if in this Life they can only enjoy; 'tis not ftrange, nor 
unreafonable, that they fliould feek their Happinefs by avoiding 
ail things that difeafe them here, and by purfuing all that de- 
light them } wlierein it will be no wonder to find Variety 
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mild Difi^rence. For if there be no Profpe^^ beyond the Grave^ 
the Inference is certainly right. Let us eat anddrinky let us enjoyr 
what we delight itiyfor to-Tmrrow wejhall die* This, I think, 
'may ferve to (hew us the Reafon, why, though all Men's De-- 
fires tend to Happinefs, yet they are not moved by the fame 
ObjeA. Men may chufe diil^rent Things, and yet all chufe 
right ; fuppoiing them only like a Company of poor Infers, 
whereof fome are Sees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweet«» 
nefs ; others Beetles, delighted with other kinds of Viands ; 
which having enjoyed for a feafon, they ihould ceafe to be, and 
cxift no more for ever, 

&. 56. Thefe Things duly weighed will give „ .- 
us, as I think, a clear View into the State of ^^3^i^ 
Human Liberty* Liberty, 'tis plain, confifts in "^ 

9 Power to do, or not to do ; to do, or forbear doing, as we 
wilL This cannot be denied. But this feemins to compre- 
hend only the Adions of a Man confecutive to Volition, it is 
farther enquired. Whether he be at liberty to will or no \ And 
to this it hath been anfwered. That in moil Cafes a Man is not 
at liberty to forbear the hdi of Volition ; he muft exert an 
kSc of his Will^ whereby the A6lion propofed is made to exift, 
or not to exift. But yet there is a Cafe wherein a Man is at 
liberty in refpe£t of Willing^ and that is the chufing of a rc- 
Qiote Good as an End to be purfued. Here a Man may fufpend 
the PiSi of his Choice from being determined for or againft the 
Thing propofed, 'till he has examined, whether it be really of 
a Nature in itfelf and Confequences to make him happy or no. 
For when he has once chofen it, and thereby it is become a 
part of his Happinefs, it raifes Deiire, and that proportionably 
gives him Uneannefs, whiph determines his Will^ and fets him 
at work in purfuit of his Choice on all Occ^iions that offer. 
And here we may fee how it comes to pafs, that a Man may 
juftly incur Punifliment, tho* it be certain that in all the' par- 
ticular Actions that he wiUs^ he does, and neceffarily does will 
that which he then Judges to be good. For though his Will 
be always determined by that which is judged good by his Un- 
derftanding, yet it excufes him not : Becaufe, by a too hafty 
Choice of his own making, he has impofed on himfelf wrong 
Meafures of Good and Evil j which, however falfe and fallacious, 
have the fame Influence on all his future Conduft, as if they 
were true and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and muft 
be anfwerable to himfelf for the Sicknefs and Death that follows 
from it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muft not be 
ajtered to CQmply with his ill-ordered Choice. If the Neglecft 
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or Abufc of the Liberty he had to examine what would reall]^ 
and truly make for his Happinefs, mifleads him, the Mifcar- 
riages that follow on it, muft be imputed to his own EleSion. 
He had a Power to fufpend his Determination : It was given 
him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Happi- 
nefs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could never 
judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, in a Matter of 
fo great and near Concernment. 

What has been faid may alfo difcover to us the Reafon why 
Men in this World prefer different Things, and purfue Happi- 
nefs by contrary Courfes. But yet, fincc Men are always con- 
ftant, and in earneft, in Matters of Happinefs and Mifery, the 
Queftion ftill remains, Hotv Men come often to pt^efer the worfe t9 
the better ; and to chufe that which, by their own Confeflion, 
has made them miferable. 

§. 57. To account for the various and contrary Ways Men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we muft confider whence 
the various Uneajinejfis^ that determine the Will in the Preference 
of each voluntary Aftion, have their Rife. 
Frombodih '' Some of them come from Caufes not in 

tain$, ^""^ Power, fuch as are often the Pains of the 

Body from Want, Difcafe, or outward Inju-» 
ries, as the Rack, l^c, which, when prefent and violent, ope- 
rate for the moft Part forcibly on the IVill^ and turn the Courfes 
of Men's Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and what be- 
fore they judged to lead to Happinefs ; every one not endea- 
vouring, or through Difufe not being able, by the Contempla- 
tion of remote and future Good, to raife in himfelf Pefires of 
them ftrong enough to cdunterbalance the Uneafinefs he feels 
in thofe bodily Torments, and to keep his WiH fteady in the 
Choice of thofe AAions which lead tq future Happinefs. A 
neighbour Country has been of late a tragical Theatre, from, 
which we might fetch Inftances, if there needed any, and the 
World did not in all Countries and Ages furnifh Examples 
enough to confirm that received Obfervation, NeceJJitas cogit ad 
turpia-y and therefore there is great Reafon for us to pray. Lead 
us not into Temptation, 

2. Other JJneafvniBii arife from our Defires 
mr^lriL ^^ ^'^^^"^ ^^^5 which Defires always bear 
froml^onff^ Proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we 
Judsrmentf "^ake, and the Relifh we have of any abfent 
Good ; in both which we are apt to be varioufly 
inifled, and that by our own Fault, 
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4* 58. In the firft place, I flxall eonfider the f^ur^^mm 
Nvrong Judgments Men make of future Good cftrefmi2ood 
and Evil, whereby their Defires are mifled* For or Evil al- 
as to prefent Happinefs and Mifery, when that *wafs right, 
alone comes in Confideration, and the .Confe- 
quences are quite xemovt&yAMan never chufes amifs ; he knows 
ivhat beft pleafes him, and that he adually prefers. Things in 
their prefent Enjoyment are what they feem ; the apparent and 
real Good are, in this Cafe, always the fame* For the Pain or 
Pleafure being juft fo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the 
prefent Good or Evil is really fo much as it appears. And there- 
fore were every A<5lion of ours^ concluded within itfelf, and drew 
no Confequences after it, we fhould undoubtedly never err in our 
Choice of Good ; we fhouid always infallibly prefer the beft» 
Were thePains of honeft Induftry, and of Starving with Hunger 
and Cold, fet together before us, nobody would be in Doubt 
which to chufe : Were the Satisfadion of a Luft, and the Joy$ 
of Heaven, offered at once to ^y one's prefent Poileffion, he 
would not balance, or err in the Determination of his Choice. 

§. 59. But fince our voluntary A£):ions carry not all the Hap«* 
pinefs and Mifery that depend on them along \vith them ia 
their prefent Performance, but are the precedent Caufes of Good 
and Evil, which they draw after them, and bringupon us, when 
they themfelves are paiTed, and ceafe to be; our jDefires look be- 
yond our prefent Enjoyments, an^ carry tb^ Mind out to abfent 
Goody according to the Neceffity which we think there is of it, 
to the Making or Increafe of pur Happinefs. 'Tis our Opinion 
of fuch a Neceffity that gives it its Attraction : Without that 
we are not moved oy abfent Good, For ia this narrow Scantling 
of Capacity, which we are accuftomed to, and fenfible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but oi?e Pleafure at once, which, when all Un- 
eafmefs is away, is, whilft it lafts, fufficient to make us think 
ourfelves happy ; 'tis not all remote," and even apparent Good, 
that affefts us. Becaufe the, Indolency and Enjoyment we have, 
fufiicing for our prefent Happinefs, we defire not to venture the 
Change : Since we judge that we are happy already, being con- 
tent, and that is enough ; for who is content, is happy. But as 
foon as any newUneaiinefs comes in, this Happinefs is difturbed^ 
and we arc fet afrefh oil work in the Purfuit of Happinefs. 

§. 60. Their Aptnefs therefore to conclude, « 
that they can be happy without it, is one great * judomml? 
Occafiqn that Men often are not raifed to the ijjh^makesa 
Defire of the greateft abfent Good. For whilft neceJfaryPart 
fuch Thoughts polTefs them, the Joys of a future of their Haf- 
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State move them not ; they have little Concern or Uneafineis- 
about them ; and the Will^ free from the Determination of fucfa 
Defires, is left to the Purfuit of nearer Satisfactions, and to the 
Removal of thofe Uneafinefies which it then feels in its Want 
of and Longings after them. Change but a Man's Vie^ of 
thefe Things; let him fee, that Virtue and Religion are necellaiy 
to his Happinefs ; let him look into the future State of Bills or 
Mifery, and fee there God, the righteous Judge, ready to render 
to every Man accariing U his Dais ; i9 them who by patietst Con-- 
tinuanci in well-doings fiek for Glory ^ and Honour^ and Immortality^ 
eternal Life ; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indignation and 
Wrath, tribulation and Anguijh ■: To him, I fay, who hath a 
Profpeft of the different State of perfeft Happinefs or Mifery, 
that attends all Men after this Life, depending on their Beha- 
viour here, the Meafures of Good and Evil, that govern his 
Choice, are mightily changed* For fince nothing of Pleafure and ' 
Pain in this Life can bear any Proportion to endlefs Happinefs^ 
OF exquifite Mifery of an immortal Soul hereafter. Anions in his 
Power will have their Preference, not according to the traniient 
Pleafure or Pain that accompanies or follows &m here, but as 
diey ferve to fecure that perfed durable Happinefs hereafter. 
. §• 6f. But to account more particularly for 

^JTjiTnt *® ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^" ^^^^ ^^"S ^" themfelves, 
t/njjrmt^ notwithftanding that they do all in earneft pur- 
Judgmmts. ^^^ Happinefs, we rauft confider how Tlnngs 
come to be reprefented to our Defires, under £^ 
ceitful Appearances : And that is by the Judgment pronouncing 
wrongly concerning them. To fee how far this reaches, and 
what are the Caufes of wrong Judgment, we muft remember 
that Things are ludged good or bad in a double Senfe. 

Pirfty That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely 
Pleajure or Pain. 

Secondly, But becaufe not only prefent Pleafure and Pain, but 
that alfo which is apt, by its Efficacy or Confequences, to bring 
it upon us at a diftance, is a proper Obie£l of our Defires, and 
apt to move a Creature that has Forelight ; therefore Things 
alfo that draw after them Pleafure and Pain, are confider ed as Good 
and EviL 

§. 62. The wrong yudgment that mijleads us, and makes the 
Will often faften on the worfe Side, lies in mifreporting upon 
the various Comparifons of thefe. The wrong Judgment I am 
here fpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another; but what every Man himfelf muft con- 
fers to be wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 
. X every 
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every intelligent Being really feeks Ha^^inefs, which conl% m 
the r^njovment of Pleafure, without any confiderable Mixtum 
of Uneaiinefs ; 'tis impofiible any one (hould willingly put ialit 
his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any Thing 
in his Power that would tend to bis SatisfaSion, and the com** 
pleating of his Happinefs, but only by wrong yudgment. I fliall 
not here fpeak of that Miftake which is the Confequence of in- 
vincible Error, which fcarce deferves the Name of wrong Judg-^ 
ment i but of that wrmg Judgnunt which every Man hunlHf 
muft confefs to be fo. 

§. 63. If, therefore, as to prefent Plcafure , . 

and Pain, the Mind, as has been ^id, never IS^- 
miftakes- that which is really good or evU ; that ^^^^ ^^' 
which is the greater Pleafure, or the greater 
Pain, is really juft as it appears. But though prefent Pleafom 
and Pain fhew their Difterence and Degrees to plainly, as not 
to leave Room for Miftake ; yet when we compart prefent Pkafurg 
or Pain with future y (which is ufually the Cafe in the moftim^ 
portant Determinations of the Will) we often make wrong ^udg^ 
menti of them, taking our Meafures of them in dif&rent Pofi-- 
tions of Diftance. Obje£is near our View are apt to be thought 
greater than thofe of a larger Size, that are more remote : And 
fo it is with Pleafures andPains ; the prefent is apt to carry it^ 
and thofe at a diftance have the Difadvantage in the Compari* 
fon. Thus moft Men, like fpend-thrift Heirs, arc apt to judge 
a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for fmall 
Matters in Pofleffion, part with great ones in Reverfion. But 
that this is a wrong Judgment^ every one muft allow, let his 
Pleafure confift in whatever it will : Since that which is future 
will certainly come to be prefent ; and then, having the fame Ad** 
vantage of Nearnefs, will (hew itfelf in its foil Dimenfions, and 
difcover his wilful Miftake, who judged of it by unequal Mea* 
fures. Were the Pleafure of Drinking accompanied^ the very 
Moment a Man takes off his Glafs, with that fick Stomach and 
aking Head, which, in fome Men, are fure to follow not many 
Hours after, I think nobody, whatever Pleafure he had in hi^ 
Cups, would, on thefe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips ; 
which yet he daily fwallows, and the evil Side comes to be chofen 
only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Time. But if Plea-^ 
fure or Pain can be fo lefTened only by a few Hours Removal, 
how much more will it be fo, by a farther Diftance, to a Man 
that will not by a ri8;ht Judgment do what Time will, 1. r. bring 
it home upon himfeif, and confider it as prefent, and there take 
its true Dimenfions ? This Is the Way we ufually impofe on our- 
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felves, in refpeiEl of bare Pleafure and PaiH) or the trueDegreM 
of Happinefs or Mifcry : The future lofes its juft Proportion, and 
what is prefent obtains the Preference as the greater. I mention 
not here the wrong yudgn^tj whereby the abfent are not only 
leflened, but reduced! to perfect nothing ; when Men enjoy what 
they can in prefent, and make fure of that, concluding amifs, 
that no Evil will thence follow : For that lies not in comparing 
the Greatnefs of future Good and Evil, which is that v^e are 
here fpeaking of; but in another Sort oi wrong 'Judgment^ which 
is concerning Good or Evil, as it is confidered to be the Caafe 
and Procurement of Pleafure or Pain, that will follow from it. 

§. 64. Hhe Caufe of our judging amifsy when we 
Caufesofthis. compare our prefent Pleafure or Pain with fu- 
ture, feems to me to be the weak and narrtnu 
Cenfiitution of our Minds : We cannot well enjoy two Pleafures 
at once, much lefs any Pleafure almoft, whilft Pain poflefles us« 
The prefent Pleafure, if it be not very languid, and almoft none 
at all, fills our narrow Souls, and fo takes up the whole Mind^ 
that it fcarce leaves any Thought of Things abfent : Or Ify 
among our Pleafures, there are fome which are not ftrong enough 
to exclude the Coniideration of Things at a diftance ; yet we 
have fo great an Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it ex- 
iinguiflies all our Pleafures : A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, 
leaves no Reliih of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any 
Rate we defire to be rid of the prefent Evil, which we are apt ta 
think nothing abfent can equal ; becaufe under the prefent Pain, 
we find not ourfelves capable of any the leaft Degree of Hap- 
pinefs. Men's daily Complaints are a loud Proof of this ; The 
Pain that any one actually feels, is ftill of all other the worft ; 
and it is with Anguifli they cry out, Jny rather than this ; no^ 
thing can be fo intolerable as what I nowfuffer. And therefore our 
whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the 
prefent Evil before all Things, as the firft neceflary Condition * 
to our Happinefs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paf- 
fionately think, can exceed or almoft equal, the Uneafmefs that 
fits fo heavy upon us. And becaufe the Abftinence from a pre- 
fent Pleafure, that offers itfelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one, the Defire being inflamed by a near and tempting 
Objeft J 'tis no Wonder that that operates after the fame Man- 
ner Pain does, and lefleps in our Thoughts what is future; and . 
fo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its Embraces. 

§. 65. Add to this, that abfent Good, or, which is the fam« 
Thing, future Pleafure, efpecially if of a Sort we are un- 
acquainted with, feldom is able to counterbalance any Uneafl- 
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hc(s, either of Pain ofDefire^ which is prefent; l^'or its Great- 
nefs being no more than what fhall be really tafted when enjoyed^ 
Men are apt enough to leffen that, to make it give place to any 
prefent Defire ; and conclude With themfelves, that when it 
comes to Trial, it may poffibly not anfwer the Report or Opi- 
nion, that generally paflcs of it ; they having often found, that 
not only what others have magnified, but even what they 
themfelves have enjoyed with great Pleafure and Delight at ond 
Time, has proved infipid or naufeous at another ; and there- 
fore they fee nothing in it, for which they fhould forego a pre- 
fent Enjoyment. But that this is 2ifdlfe Way oi judging^ when 
applied to the Happinefs of another Life, they muft confefe^ 
tinlefs they will fayj God cannot make thofe happy he defigns 
to be fo. For that being intended for a State of Happinefs, it 
muft certainly be agreeable to every one's Wifh and Defire : 
Could we fuppofe their Relifhes as aifFerent there, as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will fuit every one's Palate^ 
Thus much of the wrong Judgment we make of prefent and 
future Pleafure and Pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent confidered as future; 

§. 66. II. As to Things good or bad in their , /v • 
Confequences^ and by the Aptnefs is in them to J! ^y^ ^^^^^ 
procure us Good or Jivil in the future, we judge cfA&ions 
cmifs feveral JVays^ 

1. When ^^ judge that fo much Evil does not really depencl 
on them, as in Truth there ^o^. 

2. When vf^judge^ that though the Confequence be of that 
Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty^ but that it may other- 
wife fall out ; or elfe by fome Means be avoided, as by Induftryy 
Addrefs, Change, Repentance^ ^c. That thefe are wrong Ways 
of judging^ were eafy to (hew in every Particular^ if 1 would 
examine them at large fingly : But I fliall only mention this in 
general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational Way of* 
proceeding, to venture a greater Good for a lefs, upon uncer- 
tain Guefles, and before a due Examination be made, propor- 
tionable to the Weightinefs of the Matter^ arid the Gonceni- 
ment it is to us not to miftake. This, I think, every one 
muft confefs, efpecially if he confiders the ufual Caufes oi this 
wrong Judgment^ whereof thefe following are fome^ 

§. 67. 1. Ignorance, He that judges without 
informing himfelf to the utmoft that he is ca- Caufes ofthisi 
pable, cannot acquit himfelf oi judging amifs. 

II. Inadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that ivhich 
he does know. This is an affeded and prefent Ignorance^ 
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which mifleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging 
i^, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on which 
Side the Odds lie. If therefore either Side be huddled up in 
hafte, and fevcral of the Sums, that fhould have gone into the 
Reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this Precipitancy cauies 
as wrong a Judgment ^ as if it were a perfeft Ignorance. That 
which nioft commonly caufes this, is the Prevalency of fome 
prefent Pleafure or Pain, heightened by our feeble paflionate Na- 
ture, moft ftrongly wrought on by what is prefent. To check 
this Precipitancy, our Underftanding and Reafon was given us, 
if we will make a right Ufe cf i , to fearch and fee, and then 
judge thereupon. Without Liberty the Underftanding would 
be to no Purpofe : And without Underftanding, Liberty (if it 
could be) would fignify nothing. If a Man fees what would do 
him good or harm, what would make him happy or miferable, 
without being able to move himfelf one Step towards or from 
it, what is he the better for feeing ? And he that is at liberty 
to ramble in perfeft Darknefs, what is his Liberty better, than 
if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by ihe Force of 
the Wind ? The being a<3ed by a blind Impulfe from without, 
or from within, is little odds. The firft, therefore, and great 
Ufe of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; the principal 
Exercife of Freedom, is to ftand ftill, open the Eyes, look 
about, and take a View of the Confequence of what we are go- 
ing to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How 
much Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paffion, the Prevalency 
of Fafliion, or acquired Indifpofitions, do feverally contribute 
on occafton to thefe purong Judgments^ I fliall not here farther 
.enquire. I fliall only add one other falfe Judgment, which I 
think neceflary to mention, becaufe perhaps it is little taken 
notice of, though of great Influence., 

§. 68. All Men defire Happinefs ; that's' paft 
I'^rongjudg" doubt : But, as has been already obferved, when 
mcnt of y:hat they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up 
is ujcefary to^ ^yjth any Pleafure at hand, or that Cuftom has 
6ur Haj^pii.ejs, endeared to them, to reft fatisfied in that; and fo 
being happy, till fome new Deftre, by making 
them uneafy, difturbs that Happinefs, and fliews them that they 
are not fo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determined to 
any Adlion, in purfuit of any other known or apparent Good. 
. For fince we find that we cannot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but 
one excludes another ; we do not fix our Defires on every ap- 
parent greater Good, unlefs it be judged to be neceflary to our 
. Happinefs : If we think we can be happy without it, it nioves us 

not. 
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tiot. This is another Occafipn to Men oi judging wrongs wheii 
thev take not that to be neceflary to their Happineis, which 
really is fo. This Miftake mifleads us both in the Choice of 
the Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it 
is a remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, either by placing 
it where really it is not, or by negleAing the Means as not ne- 
ceflary to it, when a Man miifes bis great End, Happinefs, he 
will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contri- 
butes to this Miftake, is the real or fuppofed Unpleafantnefs of 
the A£tions which are the Way to this End ; it feeming fo pre- 
pofterous a Thing to Men, to make themfelves unhappy in order 
to Happinefs, that they do not eaiily bring themfelves to it. 
§. 6a. The laft Enquiry therefore concerning ^ . , 
this Matter is. Whether it be in a Man's Power ^^^^»^W' 
to change the Pleafantnefs and Unpleafantnefs ^^^4rj^^;^- 
that accompanies any Sort of Aaion r And as to ^reeablenefs iu 
that, it is plain in many Cafes he can. Men q-j^iffjrs, 
may and (hould correft their Palates, and give a 
Relifh to what either has, or they fuppofe has none. The Reli& 
of the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that todr 
may be altered ; and ''tis a Miftake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Difpleafingnefs or IndifFcrency that is in Aftions intgr 
Pleafure and Defire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Confideration will do it in fome Cafes ; and Pradlice, Apj^ 
plication, and Cuftom in moft. Bi^ad or Tobacco may be neg- 
leAed, where they are fhewn to be ufeful to Health, becaufe of 
an Indifferency or Difreliih to them; Reafon and Confideration 
at firft recommends, ^nd begins their Trial, and Ufe finds, or 
Cuftom makes them pleafant. That this is fo in Virtue too, is 
very certain. A£lions arp pleafing or difpleafing, either in them- 
felves, or confidered as a Means to a greater and more deftrablei^ 
End. The eating of a well-feafoned Difli, fuitcd to a Man's 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight itfelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without reference to any other End : Ta 
which the Conilderation of the Pleafure there is in Health and 
Strength, (to which that Meat is fubfervient) may add a new 
Gufto, able to make us fwailow an ill-reliflied Potion. In the 
latter of thefe, any Adion is rendered more or lefs pleafing, only 
by the Contemplation of the End, and the being more or lefs per- 
fuaded of its Tendency to it, or necefTary Connexion with it ; 
But the Pleafure of the Aftion itfelf is beft acquired^ or increa edl,* 
by Ufe and PraSice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diftance we looked on with Averfion j and, by Repeti- 
tions, wear us into a liking of what poflibly, in the firft EfTay^ 
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difpleafed us. Habits have powerful Charms^ and put fo flrong 
.Attra6tions of Eafinefs and Pl^afure into what we accuftom our- 
felves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaft be eafy in the 
Omiflion of Adlions, which habitual Pra£lice has fuited, and 
thereby recommends to us. Though this be very vifible, and 
cyery one's Experience fhews him he can do fo; yet it is a Part, 
in>the Condudl of Men towards their Happinefs, neglefied to a 
Degree, that it will be poffibly entertained as a Paradox, if it be 
faid, that Men can make Things or Adlions more or lefs pleafing 
to themfelves ; and thereby remedy that, to which one may 
juftly impute a great deal of their wandering. Fafhion and the 
common Opinion having fettled wrong Notions, and Educa- 
tion and Cuftom ill Habits, the juft Values of Things aremif- 
placed, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains fhould be taken 
to reftify thefe ; and contrary Habits change our Pleafures, and 

five a Relifli to that which is neceffary or conducive to our 
[appinefs. This every one muft confefs he can do ; and when 
Happinefs is loft, and Mifery overtakes him, he will confefs he 
did amifs in negle<Eling it, and condemn himfelf for it : And I 
afk every one, whether he has not often done fo ? 

» - ^ ^. 70. I fhall not now enlarge any farther on 

Preference of ^1^' cv, ^ jT^rini-u-.-- 

Ficeto Virtue, the «;r.«j^ JudgrmnU, and Negleft of what is m 
a mamfefl their Power, whereby Men miflead themfelves. 

*wrong Judg' This would make a Volume, and is not my Bu- 
ment, fmefs. But whatever falfe Notions, or fliameful 

Negle£i of what is in their Power, may put Men 
out of their Way to Happinefs, and diftra<9: them, as we fee, in- 
to fo different Courfes of Life, this yet is certain, that Morality, 
eftablifhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but determine 
the Choice in any one that will but confider : And he that will 
not be fo far a rational Creature, as to reflecft ferioufly upon in- 
finite Happinefs and Mifery, muft needs condemn himfelf, as 
not making that Ufe of his Underftanding he fliould. The 
Rewards and Punifliments of another Life, which the Almighty 
has eftabliflied, as the Enforcements of his Laws, are of Weight 
enough to determine the Choice, againft whatever Pleafure or 
Fain this Life can fliew, when the eternal State is confidered but 
in its bare Poffibility, which nobody can make any Doubt of. 
He that will allow exquifite and endlefs Happinefs to be but the 
pofiible Confequence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 
the poffible Reward of a bad one, muft own himfelf to judge 
very much amifs, if he does not conclude. That a virtuous 
Life, with the certain £xpe£^ation of everlafting BHfs, which 
may coraie, is to be preferred to atvicious ontf, with the Fear of 
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that dreadful State of Mifery, which 'tis very pofSble may over- 
take the Guilty ; or at beft the terrible uncertain Hope of- 
Annihilation, This is evidently fo, though the virtuous Life 
here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleafure : 
Which yet is, for the moft part, quite otherv/ife ; and wicked 
Men have not mUch the Odds to brag of, even in their prcfent 
Poffeflion ; nay, all Things rightly confidered, have, I think, 
even the worft Part here. But when infinite Happinefs is put in 
one Scale, againft infinite Mifery in the other ; if the worft that 
comes to the pious Man, if he miftakes, be the beft that the 
Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without 
Madnefs run the Venture? Who in his Wits would chufe to 
come within a Poffibility of infinite Mifery, which if he mifs, 
there is yet nothing to be got by that Hazard ? Whereas, on the 
other Side, the fober Man ventures nothing againft infinite Hap- 
pinefs to be got, if his Expedation comes not to pafs. If th^ 
good Man be in the right, he is eternally happy ; if he miftakes, 
he is oot miferable, he fe^ls nothing. On the other Side, if 
the Wicked be in the right, he is not happy j if he miftakes, 
he is infinitely miferable. Muft it not be a moft manifeft 
wrong Judgment, that does not prefently fee, to which Side, in 
this Cafe, the Preference is to be given ? I have forborne to 
^mention atty thing of the Certainty or Probability of a future 
State, defigning here to (hew the wrong Judgment^ that any one 
muft allow he makes, upon his own Principles, laid how he 
pleafes, who prefers the (hort Pleafures of a vicious Life upon 
any Confideration, whilft he knows, and cannot but be cer- 
tain, that a future Life is at leaft poflible. 

§. 71, To conclude this Enquiry into human « h't 1 1' 
Liberty, which, as it ftood before, I myfelf from ^^^^ 
the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, fince 
the Publication, fufpe£ting to have fome Miftake in it, though 
he could not particularly ftiew it me, I was put upon a ftrifter 
Review of this Chapter ; wherein lighting upon a very eafy and 
fcarce obfervable Slip I had made, in putting one feemingly in- 
different Word for another, that Difcovery opened to me this 
prefent View, which here, in this fecond Edition, I fubmit to the 
learned World, and which in fliort is this : Liberty is a Power 
to.a<ft or not to aft, according as the Mind dire6ls. A Power 
- to direrft the operative Faculties tQ Motion or Reft in particular 
Inftances, is that which we call the ff^ilL That which in the 
Train of our voluntary Anions determines the ff^ill to any 
Change of Operation, is fome prefent Uneafinefs ; which is, or 
fit leaft is always accompanied with that of Deftre. Pefire is 
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always moved by Evil, Co fly it ; becattfe a total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a necefikry part of our Happinefs : ButTCvery 
Goody nay, every greater Good, does not coftftantly move D*- 
^re, becaufe it may not make, or may not be taken to make, 
any neceflary Part of our Happinefs. For all that we defire, is 
only to be happy. But though this general Dejire of Happinefs 
operates conflantly and invariably, yet the Satisfa&ion of any 
particular Dejire can be fufpendcd from determining the fFill to 
any fubfervient Adion, till we have maturely examined, whe- 
ther the particular apparent Good, which we then defire, rnake^ 
a Part of our real Happinefs, or be confiftent or inconfiftent with 
it. The Refult of our Judgment upon that Examination, is 
what ultimately determines the Man, who could not hefre^^ if 
his fFill were determined by any Thing but his own Dejir^ 
guided by his own Judgment* 1 know that Liberty by fonie is - 
placed in aa Jndifferency of the Man, antecedent to the Deter- 
mination of his ^//. I wifli they, who lay fo much Strefs on 
fuch an antecedent Indifferency^ as they call k, had told us plainly, 
whether this fuppofed Indifferency be antecedent to the Thought 
and Judgment of the Underftanding, as well as to the Decree of 
the /^7//. For it is pretty hard to ftate it between them ; /. e. 
immediately after the Judgment of the Underftanding, and be- 
fore the Determination of the Will^ becaufe the Determination 
of the fVili immediately follows the Judgment of the Under- 
ftanding : And to place Liberty in an Indiffer^ncy antecedent to 
the Thought and Judgment of the Underftanding, feems to me 
to place Liberty in a State of Darknefs, wherein we can neither 
fee nor fay any Thing of it \ at Icaft it places it in a SubjeA in- 
capable otit, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in 
confequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about 
Phrafes,* and therefore confent to fay, with thofe that love to fpeak 
fo, that Liberty is placed in Indifferency \ but 'tts an Indiffereney 
which remains after the Judgment of the Underftanding ; yea, 
even after the Determination of the Wiil: And that is an Indif- 
fereney not of the Man, (for after be has once judged which is 
beft, wz« to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an 
Indiffereney of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- 
inaining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after 
as before the Decree of the Will^ are in a State, which, if one 
pleafes, may be called Indiffereney ; apd as far as this Indiffe- 
reney reaches, a Man is free', and no farther : y. g. I have the 
Ability to move my Hand, or to let it reft ; that operative 
Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand : I am 
then in that refped perfectly free. My fyill determines that 
''"''■' " opera- 
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operative Power to Reft, I am yet free, becaufe the Indifferency 
of that my operative Power to adt, or not to aft, ftill remains j 
the Power of moving my Hand is not at all impaired by the 
Determination of my Willy which at prefent orders Reft ; the 
Indifferency of that Power to aft, or not to aft, is jtift as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if, during the Reft of my Hand, it be 
feized by a fudden Palfy, tKe Indifferency of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty \ 1 have no longer Free* 
dom in that Refpeft, but am under a NecefEty of letting my 
Hand reft. On the other Side, if my Hand be put into Motion 
by a Convulfion, tht Indifferency of that operative Faculty is taken 
away by that Motion, and my Liberty in that Cafe is loft : For 
I am under a Neceifity of having my Hand move. I have 
added this, toftiew in wha^fort of Indifferency Liberty feems to 
me to confift, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 

§. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 
Jjihefty^ are of fo great Importance, that I hope I {hall be par* 
doned this DigreiEon, which my Attempt to explain it has le4 
me into. The Ideas of fVill^ Volition^ Liberty y and Neceffttyy in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
Edition of this Treatife, I gave an Account of my Thought* 
concerning them> according to the Light I then had : And 
now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worfliipper of my owi> 
Doftrines, I own fome Change of my Opinion, which I think 
I have difcovered Ground for. In what I iirft writ, I with aa 
unbiaiTed Indifferency followed Truth, whither I thought flie led 
me. But neither being fo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor fo 
difingenuous as to difiemble my Miftakes for fear of blemifliing; 
my Reputation, I have, with the fame fincere Defign for Truth • 
only, not been aihamed to publifti what a feverer Enquiry has 
fuggefted. It is not impoflible, but that fome may think my for- 
mer Notions right, and fome (as I have already found) thefe lat-i- 
ter, and fome neither. I (ball not at all wonder at this Variety 
fn Men's Opinions ; impartial Deduftions of Reafon in contro- 
verted Points being fo very rare, and exaft ones in abftraft No* 
tions not fo very eafy, efpecially if of any Length. And there*- 
fore I fliould think myfclf not a little beholden to any one, who 
yrould upon thefe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear this Subjeijl 
pf Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 

Before I clofe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpofe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power ^ 
if we make our Thoughts take a littlQ more exaft Survey of 
^ffi^flf I have faid above, that we have Idea^ but of two 
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ports of ASfioriy viz. Motion and Thinking, Thefe, in truth, 
tho' called and counted Adtions^ yet, if nearly confidered, will 
^ot be found to be always perfectly fo. For, if I miftake not, 
there are Inftances of both Kinds, which upon due Confideration 
will be found rather Pajftons than JSfions^ and confequently fo 
far the Efte6^s barely of paffive Powers in thofe Subje6ls, which 
yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in thefe Inftances, 
the Subftance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the Im-r 
preffion, whereby it is put into that ASiion^ purely from without, 
and fo a£b merely by the Capacity it has to receive fuch an Im^ 
preffion from fome external Agent ; and fuch a Power is not 
properly an Active Power y but a mere paffive Capacity in the 
Subieft. Sometimes the Subftance, or Agent, puts itfelf into 
ASlton by its own Power, and this is properly Active Power. 
Whatfoever Modification a Subftance has, whereby it produces 
^ny EfFeft, that is called Aifion ; v, g. a folid Subftance by Mo- 
tion operates on, or alters the fenfible Ideas of another Subftance, 
find therefore this Modification of Motion we call A<5lion, But 
yet this Motion in that folid Subftance is, when rightly confi- 
dered, but a Paflion, if it received it only from fome external 
Agent. So that the ASfive Power of Motion is in no Subftance 
which cannot begin Motion in itfelf, or in another Subftance, 
when at Reft. So likewife in Thinkingy a Power to receive W^'^j, 
or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subftance, is 
called a Power of Thinking : But this is but a PaJJrue Potver^ or 
C-apacity. But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, 
at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
"fit, this is an A^ive Power. This Reflexion may be of fome ufe 
to prefervc us from Miftakes about Powers znAA^ions^ which 
Grammar, and the common Frame of Languages, may be apt 
to lead- us into : Since what is fignified by Verbs that Gram- 
marians call A^ive^ does not always fignify A^ion y v, g. this 
Propofition, I fee the Moon, or a. Star, or I feel the Heat of 
the Sun, though expreffed by a Verb A^ive^ does not fignify 
any Aftion in me, whereby I operate on thofe Subftances; but 
the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roqndnefs, and Heat, 
wherein 1 am not adive, but barely paffive, and cannot in that 
Ppfition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But 
y/hcn I turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of 
the Sunrbeams^ I am properly aftive ; hecaufe of my own 
Choipe, by a Power within mylelf, I put myfelf into that Mo-? 
tion. Such an A^ion is the Produdt of ASIive Power, 

§. 73. And thus I have, in a fliort Draught, given a View of 
fiur mginal Ideas^ from whence all the reft are derived, and of 
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*vji?ch they are made up ; which if T would confider as a Phi- 
lofopher, and examine on what Caufes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to 
:Chefe very few primary and original ones, v/z. 

Extenfton^ ' * 

Solidity^ \ 

Mobility^ or the Power of being moved ; 
which by our Sunfes we receive from Body : 

Perceptivity^ or the Power of Perception or Thinking j 

iWiZ/Wi)', or the Power of Moving; 
-which by Refleftion we receive from our Minds. I crave Leave 
to make ufe of thefe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of 
being miftaken in the Ufe of thofe wbiqh are equlvo^^l. To 
which if we add 

Exijiencey 

DuratioHy 

Number \ 
which belong both to the one and the other ; we have, per-* 
haps, all the Original Ideas^ on which the r^ depend. For by 
thefe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
Sounds, Taftes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the feverally modi- 
fied Extenfions, and Motions of thofe minute Bodies, which 
produce thofe feveral Senfations in us. But my prefent Pur- 
pofe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 
of Things, by thofe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 
ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Caufes, or Manner of Pro- 
dudion, 1 fhall not, contrary to the Defign of this Eflay, fet 
myfelf to enquire philofophically into the peculiar Conftitution 
of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their fenfible Qualities : 
I fhall not enter any farther into that Difquifition j it fu{Ecing 
to my Purpofe to obferve. That Gold or Saffron has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the 
Idea of White 5 which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thofe Bodies, or the 
particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles which rebound 
from them, to caufe in us that particular Scnfatjon : Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Caufes, we cannot conceive any Thing elfe 
to be in any fenfible Objeft, whereby it produces different Ideas 
in us, but the* different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and 
Motion of its infenfible Parts* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of Mixed Modes. 

WxedModef §• l-TJ Aving treated of >//. Modes in the 
nvhat. I — I foreffoing Chapters, and given fc- 

*- -*• vera! f nftances of forae of the moft 
confiderable of them, to fhew what they are, and how we come 
by them : we are now in the next Place to confider thofe we 
call mixed Modes : Such are the complex Ideas we mark by the 
Names Obligation^ Drunkennefs^ a Lye^ &c. which confifting of 
feveral Combinations of fimple Ideas of different Kinds, I have 
called mixed Modes^ to diftinguifh them from the more fimple 
Modes, which contift only of fimple Ideas of the fame ^ind. 
Thefe mixed Modes being alfo fuch Combinations of fimple 
Ideas^ as are not looked upon to be charaderiftical ^larks of 
any real Beings that have a-fteady Exiftence, but fcattered and 
independent Ideas^ put together by the Mind, are thereby dif- 
tinguifhed* from the complex Ideas of Subftances. 
Made h th §' ^' That the Mind, in refpeft of its fimple 

j^^^ ^ Ideas^ is wholly paffive, and receives them all 

from the Exiftence and Operations of Things, 
fuch as Sehfation or Hefledlion offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea^ Experience fhews us. But if we atten- 
tively confider the Ideas I call mixed Modes^ we are now fpcak* 
jng of, we fliall find their Original quite different. The Mind 
often exercifes an a£iive Power in making thefe feveral Combina* 
lions : For it being once furniflied with fimple Ideas^ it can put 
them together in feveral Compofitions, and fo make Variety of 
complex Ideas^ without examining whether they exift fo toge- 
ther in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that thefe Idias are 
called Notions \ as if they had their original and conftant Exr 
Iftence more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the Reali^ of 
Things ; and to form fuch Ideas^ it fufiiced, that the Mind 
puts the Parts of them together, and that they were confiftent 
in the Underftanding, without confidering whether they had 
any real Being : Though I do not deny, but feveral of them 
might be taken from Obfervation, and the Exifltence of feveral 
ftmple Ideas fo combined, as they are put together in the Un- 
derftanding, 
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der ftanding. For the Man who firft frsihied Che Idsa of H^^ 
focrify^ might have either taken it at firft from the Obfervation 
of one, who made (hew of good Qualities which he had not j 
or elfe have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having any 
fuch Pattern to fafhion it by. For it is evident, that in the be- 
ginning of Languages and Societies of Men, feveral of thofe 
(pomplex Ideasj which were confequent to the Conftitutions 
eftablifhed amongft them, muft needs have been in the Mind^ 
of Men, before they exifted any where elfe ; and that many 
Names that ftood for fuch complex Ideas, were in l)fe, and \o 
thofe Ideas framed, before! the Combinations they ftood for, 
ever exifted, 

^. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, ^ 
and abound with Words ftanding for fuch Com^ hthSt 
binations, m ujual JVay of geUtng thefe complex catiLofihetP 
Ideas, is by the Explication of thofe Terms thatfiand Ngones. 
for them. For, confiftmg of a Company of fimple 
Jdeas combined, they may, by Words ftanding for thofe ftmpl« 
Ideas^ be reprefented' to the Mind of one who underftands 
thofe Words, though that complex Combination of fimpl^ 
Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiftence of 
Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege 
or Murder y by enumerating to him the fimple Ideas which thefe 
Words ftand for, without ever feeing either of them com-' 
mitted. 

§. 4. Every Mixed Mode coniifting of many 
diftind): fimple Ideas, it feems reafbnable to en- The Name tie$ 
quire whence it has its Xlnitj, and how fuch a the Parts of 

i)recife Multitude comes to make hut on^ Idea, mixed Modes 
ince that Combination does not always exift to- intoonelAttL^ 
gether in Nature ? To which !• anfwer. It is 
plain, it has its Unity from an A£l (^ the Mind combining thofe 
feveral fimple Ideas together, and conildering them as one com- 
plex one, confifting of thofe Parts ; and the Mark of this Uni- 
on, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination. For it is by their Name§ 
that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diftinft Spe- 
f:ies of mixed Modes, feldom allowing or confidering any Num- 
ber of fimple Ideas to make one complex one, but fuch Collec- 
tions as there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old 
Man be a^ fit in Nature to be united into one complex W^^, as 
the killing a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ftanding 
precifely for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark 
tl^e other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea, nor a 

diftina 
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diftinft Species of A<5lions, from that of killing a yoting Man, 
©r any other Man. 

The Caufeof §' ^' ^^ ^^ fhould enquire a little farther, to 

makinTmixed ^^^ ^^^^ *^ '^ ^^^^ occafiom Men to make feveral 
Modes. Combinatims of Jimple Ideas into diftinft, and, 

as it were, fettled Modes ^ and xiegle6t "others, 
which, in the Nature of Things themfeJves, have as much ai;^ 
Aptncfs to be combined, and make diftindl Ideas^ we fliall find 
the Reafon of it to be the End of Language ; which being X.o 
mark, or communicate Men*s Thoughts to one another with all 
the Difpatch that may be, they ufually make fuch Colledions 
of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
Ivave frequent Ufe of in their Way of Living and Converfation, 
leaving others, which they have but feldom an Occafion to men- 
tion, loofe and without Names that tie them together : They 
rather chufing to enumerate (when they have need) fuch Ideas 
as make them up, by the particular Names that ftandYor them^ 
than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex Ideas 
with Names to them, which they fhall* feldom or never have 
any Occafion to make ufe of. 

Wh W d ' §• 6' This fhews us how it comes to fafs^ that 

pne\angulgc f^^f ^^^^ ^« ^^ Language many particular K^ords 
hanje none an- ^hich cannot be rendered by any one j>nglc Word of 
'Jhjuering in an- another : For the feveral Fafhions, Cuitoms, and 
other. Manners of one Nation, making feveral Combi- 

nations of Ideas familiar and neceffary in one, 
which another People have never had Occafion to make, or 
perhaps fo much as take notice of. Names come of courfe to be 
annexed to them, to avoid long Periphrafes in Things of daily 
Converfation ; and fo they become fo many diftindl complex 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus or^ctKttrfJLoi amongft the Greeks^ 
znd Profcriptio amongll the Romans^ were Words which other 
Languages had no Names that exa6Hy anfwered, becaufe they 
ftood for complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the 
Men of other Nations. Where there was no fuch Cuftom, 
there was no Notion of any fuch Aftions ; no Ufe of fuch Com- 
* binations of Ideas^ as were united, and, as it were, tied together 
by thofe Terms : And therefore in other Countries there were 
no Names for them. 
. ,, §.7. Hence alfo we may fee the Reafon, why 

^ h ^"^'^^^^ Languages conjianily change, take up new, and 
^ ^ ' lay by old Terms : Becaufe Change of CuflDms 

and Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceflary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 
Names, to avoid long Defcriptions, are annexed to them s and 

fo 
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fo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a Num- 
ber of different Idm% are by this Means wrapt up in one Ihort 
Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby faved, 
any one will fee, who will but take the Pains to enumerate all 
the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ftand for; and inftead of 
either of thofe Names, ufe a Periphrafis, to make any one un- 
derftand their Meaning. 

^. 8. Though I fhall have occaiion to confider ,^. , , -. . 
..* ^1 u T ^ * .. r Mixed Modes ^ 

this more at large when I come to treat of ^^ere tbey 
Words, and their Ufe ; yet 1 could not avoid to ^^^n^ 
take thus much Notice here of the Names of 
mixed Modes^ which being fleeting and tranfient Combinations of 
fimple Ideas ^ which have but a fhort Exiftence any where but in 
the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiftencq 
than whilft they are thought on, have notfo much any where theJp-. 
pearance of a conjiant and lofting Exiftence^ as in their Names : Which 
are therefore, in thefe Sort of Ideas^ very apt to be taken for the 
Ideas themfelves. For if we fliould enquire where the Ideei of a 
Triumph or Apotheofis exifts, it is evident they could neither of 
them exift altogether any where in the Things themfelves, being 
Aftions that required Time to their Performance, and fo could 
never all exift together : And as to the Minds of Men, where 
the Ideas of thefe Adions are fuppofed to be lodged, they havq 
there too a very uncertain Exiftence ; and therefore we are apt 
to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 

§. 9. There are therefore three Ways whereby 
we get the complex Tdeas of mixed Modes, i. By Ho'txi nveget 
Experience and Obfervation of I'hings them- theld.e2.s0f 
felves. Thus by feeing two Men wreftle or mixed Modes. 
fence, we get the Idea of Wreftling or Fencing. 
2. By Invention^ or voluntary putting together of feveral fimple 
Ideas in our own Minds : So he that firft invented Printing, or 
Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exifted* 
r^. Which is the moft ufual Way, by explaining the Names of 
Adlions we never faw, or Notions we cannot fee ; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, fetting before our Imagina- 
tions all thofe Ideas which go to the making them up, and ar? 
the conftituent Parts of them. For having by Senfation and Re^ 
fle£iion ftored our Minds with Ample Ideas^ and by Ufe got the 
Names that ftand for them, we can by thofe Names reprefent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive ; fo that 
it has in it no {\m^\Q Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, 
the fame Name for. For all our complex Ideas are ultimately 
refolvable into fimple Ideas.^ of which they are compounded, txiA 
7 , originally 
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originally made up, though perhaps their immediatelngrediehtS) 
as I may fo fay, are alfo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode^ 
which the Word Lye ftands for, is made of thefe fimple Ideas : 
I. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 3. l*hofe Words the Signs of ihok Ideas. 4. Thofe 
Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwife than 
the Ideas they ftand for are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think 
I need not go any farther in the Analyfis of that complex Idedt 
we call a Lye : What 1 have faid is enough to (hew, that it is 
made up of fimple Ideas: And it could not.be but an offenfive 
Tedioufnefs to my Reader, to trouble him with « more minute 
Enumeration of every particular fimple Idea^ that goes to this 
complex one ; which, from What has been faid, he cannot but 
be able to make cut to himfelf. The fame inay be done in all 
our complex Ideas whatfoever ; which, however compounded 
and decompounded, may at laft be refolved into fimple IdeaSj 
which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have 
or Cian have. Nor fhall we have Reafon to fear, that the Mind 
is hereby ftintei to too fcanty a Number of Ideas^ if we confider 
what an inexhauftible Stock of fimple Modes Number and Fi- 
gure alone affords us. How far th^i mixed Modes^ which ad- 
mit of the various Combinations of different fimple Ideas^ and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and fcanty, we may 
eafily imagine. So that before we have done, we ihall fee^ 
that nobody need be afraid, he fhall not have Scope and Com- 
pafs enough for his Thoughts to range in^ tho' they be, as I 
pretend, confined only to fimple Ideas received from Senfation 
or Refle<ftioh, and their feveral Combinations. 

§, 10. It is worth our obferving, which of all 
MotionyTbink- our fimple Ideas have been mofi modified^ and bad 
ingyondPower moji jmxed Modes made out of thetny with Names 
have been mofi ^;^^ f^ f/ygm ; And thofe have been thefe three ; 
modified. Thinking and Motion, (which are the two 

Ideas which comprehend in them all A£tionJ 
and Power, from whence thefe Anions are conceived to flow. 
Thefe fimple IdeaSy I fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, 
have been thofe which have been moft modified ; and out of 
whofe Modifications have been made mofl complex Modes^ 
with Names to them. For AAion being the great Bufinefs of 
Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws are 
converfant, it is no wonder, that the feveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion fhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them 
obferved znd laid up in the Memory, and have Names af- 
ttgned to them -, without whichy Laws could be but ill made. 
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or Vice ahd Diferder reprefled. Nor could an]r ComAttnictttion 
be vfell had amongft Men, without fuch complex Ideas^ with 
Names to them : And therefore Men have fettled Names, and 
fuppofed fettled lekaSy in their Minds, of Modes of A(£kions dif- 
tinguifhed by their Caufes, Means, Objeds, Ends, Inftru- 
ments. Time, Place, and other Circumftances j and alfoof their 
Powers. fitted for thofe Anions : v, g. Boldnefs is the Power to 
fpeak or do what we intend, before others, without Fear or Dif- 
order; and the Greeks call the Confidence of Speaking by a pe- 
-culiar Name, ^ttp^nffidt: Which Power or Ability in Man, of 
doing any Thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing 
the fame Thing, is that Idea we name Habit : When it is for- 
ward, and ready upon every Occafion to break into Action, we 
call it Difpojition. Thus Teflinefs is a Difpofition, or Aptnefs^ 
to be angry. 

To conclude, Let us examine any Modes ofAifim^ v. g. Cm- 
ftderation and Ajfent^ which are Aftions of the Mind ; Running 
and Speakings which are Aftions of the Body ; Revenge and Afar- 
der^ which are Adtions of both together; and i?<^efliall find thent 
but fo many Collections offimple Ideas^ which together make up 
the complex oiles fignified by thofe Names. 

§. 11.' Power being the Source from whence 
all Aftion proceeds, the Subftances wherein thefe SenjeralfFords 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into feeming to fig^^ 
Aft, are called Caufes ; and the Subftances which nify Adion^ 
thereupon are prod uced, or the fimple Ideas which J^^^^ ^ ^^' 
are introduced into anv Subjeft by the exerting W'^^* 
of that Power, are called Effects. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subftance or Idea is produced, is called, in the 
Subjeft exerting that Power, Action ; but in the Subject, where- 
in any fimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called P<:;^^ : 
Which Efiicacy, however various, and the Effefis almoft infi- 
nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intelledual Agents, to 
be nothing elfe but Modes of Thinking and Willing j in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elfe but Modifications of Motion* I fay, 
I think we cannot conceive it to be any other biit thefe two : For 
whatever Sort of Adion, befides thele, produces any EffeAs^ I 
confefs myfelf to have no Notion nor Idea of; and fo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenfions, and Knowledge, 
' and as much in the dark to me as five other Senfes^ or as the 
Ideas of Colours to a blind Man : And therefore nuiny Wordsy 
which feem to exprefs fome A^ion^ fignify nothing of the Aftion 
or Modus Operandi at all, hut barely the Effe£i^ with fome Cir- 
cumftances of the Subjeft wrought on, or Caufe operating, 
V. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the 

Adion^ 
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AdicHiy or- Manner, whereby^ they are produced, but barely of 
the Caufe, and the Thing done. And when a Countryman 
fays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word Freezing feems 
to import fome ASfion^ yet truly it fignifies nothing but the 
£iFe£t, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard 
and confiftent, without containing any Idea of the Aftion 
whereby it is done, 

§. 12. I think, I (hall not need to remark 
Mixed Modes here, that though Power and A£Uon make the 
made alfo of greateft Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, 
tf/^^ Ideas. and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; 
yet other fimple Ideas^ and their feveral Combi- 
nations, are not excluded \ much lefs, I think, will it be mcef- 
fary for me to enumerate all the mixed Modes ^ which have been 
fettled with Names to them. That would be to make a Dic- 
tionary of the greateft Part of the Words made ufe of in Divi- 
nity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and feveral other Sciences. 
All that is requifite to my prefent Defign, is to fhew what Sort 
of Ideal thofe are which I call mixed Modes ; how the Mind 
comes by them ; and that they are Compofitions made up of 
fimple ideas got from Senfation and Refle^lion \ which I fup- 
pofe I have done* 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Of our complex Ideas ofSubJlances. 

Ideas of Sub' §' ^* ' V "^ H ^ Mind being, as I have declared, 
fiances bow I ^urnilhed with a great Number of 

fnade. '^^ fimple IdeaSy conveyed in by 

the SenfeSy as they are found in exterior Things, 
or by Refleifion on its own Operations, takes notice alfo, 
that a certain Number of th?fe fimple Ideas go conftantly to- 
gether ; which being prefumed to belong to one Thing, and 
Words beingfuited to common Apprehenfions, and made ufe 
of for quick Difpatch, are called, fo united in one Subjeft, by 
one Name ; which, by Inadvertency, we arc apt afterwards to 
talk of and confider as one fimple Idea^ which indeed is a Com- 
plication of rmny Ideas together : Becaufe, as I have faid, not 
imagining how thefe fimple Ideas can fubfift by themfelves, we 
i^cpuflom ourfelvcs to fuppofe fome Subjiratum^ wherein they 

da 
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do fiibfift, and from which Hiey do refalt ^ which therefore wd 
call Subftance *. 

^i 2. So 



* This Seiftion, which was intended only to fhew how the Indivi-^ 
duals of difHnd Species of Subilances came to be looked upon 
ias iimple Ideasy and fo to have iimple Names, 'viz, from the 
fuppoied Subflratum or Suhftancty which was looked upon as the 
Thing itfelf in which inhered, and from which refulted that Com- 
plicadon of Ideasy by which it was teprefcnted td us, hath been 
miftaken for an Account of xhtldea of Subilance in general ; and as 
fuch, hath been reprefented in thefe Words ; But ho^-w comes the gene^ 
ral Idea ofSubftance to be framed in our Minds f Is this by abftrtUiing 
and enlarging Jimple Ideas f No : * But it is by a Complication of 

* many fimple Ideas together : Becaufe, not imagining how thefe 
^ fimple Ideas can fubfift by themfelves, we accuHom ourfelves to 

* fuppofe fome Subftratum wherein they do fubfift, and from whencd 

* they do refult ; which therefore we call Subftance.* And is this ally 
indeedy that is to be faidfor the Being of Sttbjlancey That we accuftom 
ourfelves to fuppofe a Subftratum ? Is that Cuftom grounded upon trui 
Reafony or not? If not, then Accidents or Modes muft fubfift of them* 
felves ; and thefe fimple Ideas need no Tortoife to fupport them : For 

Figures and Colours y &c. nuould do *well enough of themfelves y but f 01^ 
fome Fancies Men have accuftomed themfelves to. 

To which Objeftion of the Bifhop of ff^orcefiefy {*)Inhisfrfi 
Our Author * anfwers thus : Herein your Lordftiip Letter to the 
leems to charge me with two Faults : Ohej That I Bijhop of 
make the general Idi^z ofSubftance to he framedy not by Worcefter, 
abftraSling and enlarging fimple Ideas, but by a Com- pi 27, &c. 
plication of many fimple Ideas together : The other, 
as if I had faid, the Being ofSubftance had nb other Foiindation but 
the Fancies of Men* 

As to the firft of thefe, 1 beg leave to remind your Lordfliip^ 
That I fay ih more Places than onej and particularly Book 3. 
Chap, 3. §. 6. and Book r. Chap. ii. §. o. where, ex profeffoy I 
treat of Abftradlion and general Ideas, That tfiey are all made 
fey abftra£lirig, and therefore could not be underftood to mean^ 
that that of SubftanCe was made any other Way; however my 
Pen might have flipt, or the Negligence of Expreffion, where I 
might have fomething elfe than uie general Idea of Subftance in 
View, might make me feem to fay fo* . 

That I was not fpeaking of the general Idea of Subftaiice ita the 
PaiTage your Lordlhip quotes, is manifeft from the Title of that 
Chapter, which is, Of the Complex Ideas of Subftanca : And thtf 

Vol. L CL ^^^ 
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§. 2. So that if any one will examine himfelf 
Our Idea of concerning his Notion of pure Subflance in gene- 
Suhftance in ^^^^ j^^ ^jfj jj^^j j^^ ^^s no Other Idea of it at all, 
general. ^^^ ^^j^ ^^ Suppofition of he knows not what 

Support of fuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
fimple Ideas in us ; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 
cidents. If any one ihould be afted, what is the Subjeft 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to 
fay, but the folid extended Parts : And if he were demanded, 
what is it that Solidity and Extenfion inhere in, he would 
not be in a much better Cafe, than the Indian before-mention- 
ed, who, faying that the World was fupported by a great 
Elephant, was aflced what the Elephant rdfted on : to which 
his Anfwer was, a great Tortoife : But being again pnefled to 

know 



firft Se^ion of it, which your Lordihip cites for thofe Words you 
have fet down. 

In which Words I do not obfenre any that deny the general Idea of 
Suhftance to be made by Abftradlion, nor any that fay it is made 6j a 
Complication of mofy fimple Ideas together. But fpeaking in that Place 
of the Ideas of diilindl Subftances, fuch as Man, Horle, Gold, C«fr. 
I fay they are made up of certain Combinations of fimple Ideas, 
which Combinations are loSked upon, each of them, as one fimple 
idea^ though they are many ; and we call it by one Name of Suh- 
fiance^ though made up of Modes, from the Cuilom of fuppofing a 
Suhftratum^ wherein that Combination does fubfifl. So that in this 
Paragraph I only give an Account of the Idea of dilHnd Subftances, 
fuch as Oak^ Elephant^ Iron^ i^c. how, though they are made up of 
diftind Complications of Modes, yet they are looked on as one Idea, 
called by one Name, as making diflind Sorts of Subilances. 

But that my Notion of Suhftance in general y is quite difierent fh)m 
thefe, and has no fuch Combination of fimple Ideas in it, is evident 

from the immediate following Words, where I fay, 
\\B, 2, c. 23. II * The Idea of pure Suhftance in general^ is only 
§.2. * a Suppofition of we know not what Support 

* of fuch Qualities as are capable of producing 

* fimple Ideas in us.' And thefe two I plainly diftinguifh all along, 
particularly where I fay, < Whatever therefore be the fecret and ah- 

* ftrad Nature of Subfiance in general, all the Ideas we have of 

* particular diftind Subftances, are nothing but feveral CoQibina- 

* tions of fimple Ideas y co-exiilinfir in fuch, though unknown Caufe 

* of thdr Union, as makes the whole fubfiH of itfelf.' 

The 
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kiloW what gave Support to the broad-backed Tortoifc, replied, 
fomething, he knew not what. And^thus here, as in all othef 
Cafes where we ufe Words without having clear and diftinft 
Ideas^ we talk like Children ; who, being queftioned what fuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, readily give this fatisfadory 
Anfwer, That it is Jomething ; which in Truth fignifies no 
more, when fo ufed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what ; and that the Thing they pretend to know, 
and talk of, is wha6 they have no diftinA Idea of at all, and 
fo are perfeftly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The Idea 
then We have, to which we give the general Name Subftance, 
being nothing but the fuppofed, but unknown Support of 
thofe Qualities we find exifting, which we imagine cannot 
£\xh&&Jine n/ubjiante^ without fomething to fupport them, we 

call 
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The other Thin? laid to toy Charge*^ is, as if I took the Bting 
%f SubftaHce to be doubtful, or rendered it fo bv the imperfed and 
ill-grounded tdna I have given of it* To which I beg leave to fay, 
That I ground not the Beingy but the Idea of Subftance, on oMt 
accuftomine ourfclves to fuppofe fomc Subftratum ; for 'tis of the 
idea2lovi^l fpeak there, and not of the Being tf Subftance, And 
having every where affirmed and built upon it. That a Man is a 
Subftance, I cannot be fuppofed to queftion or doubt of the Be- 
ing of Subftance^ till I can queftion or doubt df my 
own Being. Fartlier* I fay* • * Scnfation convinces * lb, §* 29. 

* us, that there are folid, extended Subftances ; 

* and RefleAion, that there are thinking ones.' So that^ I think, the 
Being of Subftance is not fhaken by what I have faid : And if the Idea 
of it fhould be, yet (the Being of Things depending not on our Ideas) 
the Being tf Subftance would not be at all fhaken by my faying. We 
had but an obfcure imperfed Idea of it, and that that Idea came from 
our accuftoming ourfelves to fuppofe fome Subftratum ; or indeed, if* 
I fhould fay, We had no Idea of Subftance at all. For a great many 
Things may be, and are granted to have a Beings and be m Nature, 
of which we have no Ideas. For Example : It cannot be doubted 
but there ate diftinft Species of feparate Spirits, of which yet we 
have no diftind Ideas at all : It cannot be queftioned but Spirits have 
Ways of communicating their Thoughts^ and yet we have no Ided 
of it at all. 

The Being then of Subftance being fafe and fecUre, notwith- 
ftanding any Thing I have faid, let us fee whether the Idea of 
it be not fo too. Your Lordfliip aflcs, with Concern, And is this 
aU^indeed^ that is to be feud for the Being (if yoUr Lordftiip pleafe, let 

Q^a it 
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f:all that Support S«^^«^/^? ; which, according to the true Im- 
port of the Word, is in plain Englijhy jlanding under j or up- 
holding *. 

§. 3. An obfcure and relative Idea of Subftance 
Of the Sorts of in general being thus made, we come to have 
Subftances* the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subjiances^ by 
collefting fuch Combinations of fimple Ideas, as 
are, by Experience and Obfervation of Men's Senfes, taken 
Notice of to exift together, and are therefore fuppofed to flow 
from the particular internal Conftitution, or unknown Ef- 
fence of that Subftance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of a 
Man, Horfe, Gold, Water, fe^f, of which Subftances whe- 
ther any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
fimple Ideas co-exifting together, I appeal to every one's own 

Experience. 



it be the Idea) of Suhjiancej . that we accuftom ourfelves to fappofe a 
S^bfiratum ? Is that Cuftom groiinded upon true Reafon or no ? I have 

faid that it is grounded upon this, < That we can- 
B, 2. c. 23. ' not concei'ue how fimple Ideas of fenfible Qualities 
§.4. * fliould fubiift alone ; and therefore we fuppofe 

* them to exift in, and to be fupported by fome com- 
.* mon Subjed ; which Support we denote by the Name Subftance J 
Which, I think, is a true Reafony becaufe it is the fame your Lord- 
ihip grounds the Suppofition of a Subftratum on, in this very Page ; 
even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptions ^ that Modes and Accidents 
fhould fubfift by themfel<ves, . So, that I have the good Luck to agree 
here with your Lordihip : And confequently conclude, I have your 
Approbation in this. That the Subftratum to Modes or Accidents, 
which is our Idea of Subftance in general, is founded in this, * That 
« we cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents can fubfift by them- 

* felves.* 

* From this Paragraph, there hath been raifed an Objeftion 
by the Bilhop of Worcefter^ as if our Author^s Doftrine here con- 
jcerning Ideas ^ had almoft dif carded Subftance out of the World: His 
Words in this fecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that 
he is one of the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reafoning^ that ha<ve 
almoft difcarded Subjlance out of the reafonable Part of the World. To 
which our Author replies: * This, my Lord, is 

* In hisfirft an Accufation, which your Lordfhip will pardon 
Letter to^ that^ me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Bifl?opi'^,(>y becaufe I do not underftand what it is almoft to 
&C, .. ^ . difcard Subftance out of the reafonable Tart of the 

World, If your Lordinip means by it. That I de- 
ay. ox doubt, that there is in the World any fuch Thing as Sub- 

fiaace» 
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Experience. 'Tis the ordinary Qualities obfervablc in Ironii 
or a Diamond^ put together, that make the true complex Idea 
ofthofe Subftances, which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly 
knows better than a Philofopher ; who, whatever fubftantial 
Forms he may talk of, has no other Idea of thofe Subftances, 
than what is framed by a Colleftion ofthofe {xm^\^ Ideas which 
are to be found in them ; only we muft take notice, that our 
complex Ideas of Subftances, befides all thof6 fimple Ideas thqy 
are made up of, have always the cbnfufed Idea of fomething to 
which they belong, and in which they fubfift : And therefore, 
when we fpeak of any Sort of Subftance, we fty it is a Thing 
having fuch or fuch Qualities ; as Body is a Thing that is extend- 
ed, figured, and capable of Motion ; Spirit, a Thing capable 
of Thinking j and fo Hardnefs, Friability, and Power to draw 

Iron, 



fiance, that your Lordfhip will acquit me of, when your Lordihip 
looks again into this 23d Chapter of the fecond Book, which you have 
cited more than once ; where you will find thefe Words, §. 4. * When 

* 'we talk or think of any particular Sort of corporeal Subftances^ as 

* Horfe, Stone y 5fC, tho* the Idea <we ha^ve of either of thenty he hut the 

* Complication or Colle^ion of thofe fe<veral fimple Ideas offenfihle Qua^ 

* litieSf nvhich <we ufe to find united in the Thing called Horfe or Stone ; 

* jet, hecaufe tjue cannot conceive how they Jhould fubfift alone, nor one in 

* another, ivefuppoje them exifting in, andfupported byfome common SubjeS, 

* mshich Support fwe denote by the Name Subftance ; tho' it be certain, 'we 

* have no clear or diftin& Idea of that Thing ive fuppofe a Support.* 
And again, §. 5. ^ The fame happens concerning the Operations of the 

* Mind, viz. Thinking, Reafoning, Fearing, &C. <which ive confidering not 
< to fubfift of themf elves, nor apprehending hovj they can belong to Body ^ or 

* be produced by it, ive are apt to think thefe the Anions offome other Sub- 

* ftance^ nuhich ive call Spirit ; ivherebyyet it is evident, that having no 

* other Idea or Notion of Matter, but fomething luherein thofe mai^ fenjible 

* Qualities, ivhich affeSi our Senfes, da fubfift, by fuppofing a Subftance, 

* ivherein Thinking, Knoiving, Doubting, and a Poiver of Moving, Sec. 

* do fubfift, ive have as clear a Notion of t her Nature or Subftance of Spirit, 

* as ive have of Body ; the one being fuppofed to be (ivithout knoiving 

* ivhat it is J the Subftratum to thofe fimple Ideas vje have from ivith^ 

* out; and the other fuppofed (ivith a like Ignorance of ivhat it is J to 

* be the Subftratum to thofe Operations, ivhich ive experiment in our^ 

* f elves ivithin,^ And again, §. 6. * Whatever therefore be thefecret Na-^ 

* ture of Subftance in general, all the Ideas ive have of particular di^ 

* ftinSi Subftances, are nothing but fever al Combinations of fimple l^t2iS, 

* CO'fxiftin^ in fuch, tho* unknoivn Caufe of their Union, as makes the 

C^3 * 'Wbok 
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Iron, we fay, are Qualities to be found in a Loadftone. The(e^ 
jind the like Faihions of fpeaking, intimate, that the Subftance 
is fuppofed alwsLjs fomething befides the Extenfion, Figure, Soli- 
dity, Motion, Thinking, or other obfervablc IdeaSj though wo 
]cnow not what it is, 

§, 4. Hence, when wc talk or think of any 
No clear Idea particular Sort of corporeal Subftances, as Horfe^ 
vf Subftance in Stone^ &c. though the Idea we have of either of 
general. them, be but the Complication or Colle<9:ion of 

thofe feveral fimple Ideas of fenfible Qualities, 
which we ufe to find united in the Thing called Horje or Stone^ 
yet becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould fubfift alone, 
nor one in another, we fuppofe them exiiting in, and fupported 
by fome common Subjeft j %uhich Support we denote by the Name 
Subftancey though it be certain we have no clear or diftind Idea 
of that Thing we fuppofe a Support, 

§.5. The 



njohokfuhfift 9f it/elf* And I farther fay in the fame Seftion, * That 
'we/upfofe tbefe Combinations to reft in^ and to be adherent to that un* 
knonvn common SubjeS^ ivhich inheres not in any Thing el/e.* And, §. 3 • 
That our complex Ideas of Subftances ^ befides all th^e ftmpU lAt^s the^ 
are made up of have alnvays the confujed Idea offt>mething to 'which 
they belongs and in 'which they fubfift ; and tbereforey ivhen ^efpeak 
of any Sort of Subftance, lue fc^ it is a Thing halving fuch and fuch 
^alities ; as Body is a Thing that is esftended, figured^ and capable 
of Motion ; Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking, 
* Thefe, and the like Faihions of fpeaking, intimate. That the Sub- 
Hance is fuppofed ahways fomething befides the Exteniion, Figure, 
Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obfervable Idea^ tlio' we know 
not what it is.' 

^ Our Idea of Body^ I fey, t is an extended, fo-. 

\ B, 2, f lid SubHance ; and our Idea of Sou], is of a 

C' 23, §. Z2^ * Subftance that, thinks/ So that as long as there 

is any fiich Thing as Body or Spirit in the 

World, I have done nothing towards the d(fcarding $ubftance out 

rf the reafonable Part of the World- N^y, as long as there is any 

fimple Idea or fenfible Quality left, according to my Way of Ar-i 

guing, Subftance cannot be difcardcd; becaufe ^1 ijmple Ideas ^ 

Jill fenfible Qualities, carry with them a Suppofition of a Sub*. 

Jlratum to exift in, and of a Subftj^nce wherein they inhere; an4 

of this tha? whole (Chapter is fo fiill, that I challenge any one 

who reads it, to think I have ahnofty or one jot, difcarded Sub^ 

fiance out of the reafonable Part of the World, And of this, Man^ 

tforfey Sun, W({teri Jron^ Diamond^ fee, which I have mentioned 
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§. 5. The fame happens concerning the Ope-^ j , 
«tions of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reafoning, j/^^ ^ ^^.^ .^ 
Jp earing, afc, which we concluding not to fubfift ^ j^^±^ ^ 
of themfelves, nor apprehending how they can 
belong to Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 
thefe the Adions of fome other Subjianc^^ which we tall Spi- 
rit J whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or 
Notion of Matter, but fomething wherein thofe many fenfible 
Qualities, which afFeft our Senles, do. fubfift ; by fuppofing a 
Subftance, wherein Thinkings Knowings Doubting^ and a Power 
of moving, &c. do fubfift, we have as clear a Notion of the 
Subjiance of Spirit^ as we have of Body ; the one being fup- 
pofed to be f without knowing what it is) the Suhjiratum to 
thofe fimple Ideas we have from without ; and the other fup- 
pofed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Suhjiratum 
to thofe Operations we experiment in ourfelves within. It 
is plain then that the Idea of corporeal Subjiance in Matter, 

is 



of diftindl Sorts o£ Suhftances^ will be my Witnefles, as long as any 
fuch Things remain in Being ; of which I fay, 

* * That the Ideas of Suhftances are fuch Comhina- * B. 2. c. 12, 

* tions of fimple Ideas, as are taken to reprefent di-* §.6. 

* ftin^ particular Things fubfijiing by themfehvesy 

* in nvhich the fuppofed or confufed Idea of Subftance is airways thefirft 

* and chief 

If, by almoft difcarding Subftance out of the reafonable Part of the 
Worldy your Lordfhip means, that I have deftroyed, and almoft 
difcarded the true Idea we have of it, by calling it 
a Subftratum^ * a Suppofition of nve hioiv not luhat * B, 2. C 23, 
Support of fuch ^alities as are capable of producing §. i.§.2.§«3. 
fimple Ideas in us, an obfcure and relati^ue Idea : f That f B. 2. c, 13, 
without knowing ivhat it is, it is that ^which fup^ §. 19. 
ports Accidents ; fo that of Subftance ive ha-ve no Idea 
of fwhat it is J but only a confufed, obfcure one of ^jjhat it does : \ 
muft confefs, this and the like I have (aid of our Idea of Subftance ; 
and fhould be very glad to be convinced by your Lordftiip, or any 
Body elfe, that I have fpoken too meanly of it. He that would 
fhew me a more clear and diftinA Idea of Subftance, would do me 
a Kindnefs I fhould thank him for. But this is the beft I can hi- 
therto find, either in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Lo^ 
gicians : For their Account or Idea of it is, that it is f »j, or Res 
per fe fubfiftens, l^ fubftans accidentibus ; which in efFedl is no 
more, but that Subftance is a Being or Thing ; or, in ftiort, fomc, 
things they know not what, or of whi^h they have no- clearer 
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is as remote from our Conceptions and Appreheniions, as tint 
pf fpiritual Subftance or Spirit ; and therefore from our not 
having any Notion of the Subftance of Spirit, we can no more 
conclude its Non-exittence, than we can, for the fame Rea- 
fon, deny the Exiilence of Body ; it being as rational to af- 
firm there is no Body, becaufe we have no clear and diftind 
Idea of the Suhjiance of Matter, as to fay there is no Spirit, 
becaufe we have no clear and diftin£t Idea of the iuhjianct of a 
Spirit. 

§• 6. Whatever therefore be the fecret, ab- 
Ofthe^orU of ftraft Nature of Subftance in general, all the Ideas 
Subfiance{. we have of particular diftin£f Sorts of Subftan^eSy 

are nothing but fevcral Combinations of fimple 
Jdeas^ co-exifting in fuch, though unknown, Caufe of their 
Union, as makes the whole fubfift of itfelf. It is by fuch 
Combinations of fimple Ideas^ and nothing elfe, that we repre- 
fent particular Sorts of Subftances to ourfelves \ fuch are the 

Ideas 



fdea, than that it is fomething which fupports Accidents, or other 
fimple Ideas or Modes, and is not fupported itfelf, as a Mode, or an 
Occident. So that I do not fee but Burgerfdiciusj Sanderfon^ and the 
whole Tribe of Logicians ^ mwft be reckoned with the Gentlemen of this 
ne^w fFay of Reafoning^ <who have almoft dif carded Subftance out of thi 
feafonable Part of the World, 

But fuppofmg, my Lord, that I, or thefe Gentlemen, Logi- 
cians of Note in the Schools, ihould own that wc have a very 
jmperfed, obfcure, inadequate Idea of Subftance, would it not be 
a little too hard to charge us with difcarding Subftance out of the 
World ? For what c^lmoft difcarding, and reafonahle Part of the 
World, fignifies, I muft confefs I do not clearly comprehend : 
but let almoft and reafonahle Part fignify here ^ what they will, 
for I dare fay your Lordftiip meant fomething by them ; would 
not your Lordftiip think you were. a little hardly dealt with, if, 
for acknowledging yourfelf to have a very impcrfed ajad inade- 
quate Idea of God, or of feveral other Things which in this 
very Treatife you confefs our Underftandings come ftiort in, 
and cannot comprehend, you fliould be accufed to be one of 
thffe Gentlemen that ha<ve almoft diftarded God, or thofe other my- 
fterious Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfeft and 
inadequate Ideas^ out of the reafonahle World? For I fuppofe youu 
Lordftiip means by almoft difcarding out of the reafonahle Worlds 
fomething that is blameable, for it feems not to be inferted for a( 
pommcndation ; and yet I think he deferves no Blame, who 
piyns tlje leaving imperfeft, inadequate, ol>fcur? Id^as^ where h^ 

Has 
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Idias we have of their feveral Species in our Minds ; and fuch 
only do we, by their fpecifick Names, fignify to others, v. g^ 
Alariy Horfe^ Sun, ff^ater, Irm ; upon hearing which Words, 
every one, who underftands the Language, frames in his Mind 
a Combination of thofe feveral fimple IdeaSj which he has 
ufually obferved, or fancied to exift together under that De- 
nomination ; all which he fuppofes to reft in, and be, as it were^ 
adherent to that unknown common Subje£t, which inheres 
not in any Thing elfe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
nifeft, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts 
will find, that he has no other Idea of any Suhjiancej v, gi let 
it be Goldy Horfe^ Irony Man, Vitriol^ Breads but what he has 
barely of thofe fenfible Qualities which he fuppofes to inhere, 
with a Suppofition of fuch a Subflratum as gives, as it were, 
a Support to thofe Qualities, or fimple Ideas^ which he has 
obferved to exift united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun^ 

What 



has no better : However, Jf it be inferred from thence, that ci" 
ther he almofi epcclude^ thofe Things out of Being, or out of rational 
Difcourfe, if that be meant by the reafmahle World ; for the firft of 
thefe will not hold, becaufe the Being of Things in the World de-, 
pends not on our Ideas : The letter indeed is true in fbme Degree, 
but is no Fault ; for it is certain, that where we have imperfeft, 
inadequate, confufed, obfcure Ideas, we cannot difcourfe and reafbn 
about thofe Things fo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfe^^, 
adequate, clear, and diiUn^ Ideas. 

Other Qbjedions are made againft the followin|; Parts of this Para- 
graph by that Reverend Prelate, «i;/«. The Repetition of the Story of 
tht Indian Philofopher, and the talking like Children about Subilance: 
To which our Author replies : 

Your Lordfhip, I muft own, with great Reafon, takes no- 
tice, that I paralleled more than once our Idea of Subftance with the 
Indian Philofopher's He-knew -notrwhat, which fupported the Tor- 
toife, 6sff. 

This Repetition is, I confefs, a Fault in exadl Writing: But 
I have acknowledged and excufed it in tbe/e Words in my Pre-^ 
face : * I am not ignorant honv little I herein con/ult my own Reputa" 
^ tion, lAjhen I ^"onvinglj let my E£iy go ^trnth a Fault fo apt to difgufi 
^ the moii judicious, wl\o are always the niceft Readers.* And 
there farther add, * That I did not puhlijh «y EJfa;^ for fuch great 
' Mafters of Knowledge as your Lordjhtp ; hut fitted it to Men of my 
^ own Six^y to whom Repetitions might be fometimes ufefuL* It would 
not therefore have been befide your Lordfhip's Generofity (who 
^ere not ii^teiide4 to be provoked by this Repetition) to hav^ 

paffedt 
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What is it but an Aggregate of thofe feveral fimple Ideax^ 
Bright^ Hot, Roundifh, having a conftant regular Motion, at 
a certain Diftance from us, and perhaps fome other ? as he 
who thinks and difcourfes of the Sir», has been more or lefs ac- 
curate, in obferving thofe fenfible Qualities, Ideai^ or Properties, 
which are in that Thing which he calls the Sun* 

§. 7, For he has the perfefteft Idea of any of 
F9vitragnat the particular Sorts of SubJlanceSj who has ga- 
Part of our thered and put together moft of thofe fimple 
emplexldts» Ideas which do exift in it, among which are 
^&ubftances^ to be reckoned its aSive Powers, and paffive 
Capacities ; which tho' not fimple Ideas^ yec 
in this refped, for Brevity's fake, may conveniently enough 
be reckoned araongft them. Thus the rower of drawing Iron^ 
is one of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subftance we 

call 



pafied by fach a Fault as this, in one who pretenda not beyond the 
lOM^er Rank of' Writers. But I fee your Lordfhip would have me 
cxadty and without any Faults ; and I wiih I could be ib, the better 
to dcfcrvc your Lordfliip's Approbation. 

My Saying, * That ^ben ive talk of SubfianeOj *we tali like Chil- 

• dren j iktBo biing ajked a ^eftion about fomething *whicb they kno^ui 

* not, readily gi*v€ this fatisfaQory Anfmtery That it is fomething ;' 
your Lordfhip feems mightily to lay to Heart in thefe Words mat 
lollow ; If this be the Truth of the Cafe, we mufl fiill talk like Chif* 
dren, and I know not honjo it can be remedied* For if ive cannot come 
ea a rational Idea of Subftance, *we can have no Principle of Certainty 
to go upon in this Debate. 

If your Lordihip has any better and diftin6ler Idea of Sub- 
ftance than mine is» which I have given an Account of, your 
Lordihip is not at all concerned in what I have there faid. But 
thofe whofe Idea of Subftance, whether a rational or not rational 
Idea, is like mine, fomething, they know not what, muft in that, 
with me, talk like Children, when they fpeak of fomething, they 
know not what. For a Philofopher that fays, That which fup-r 
ports Accidents, is fomething, he knows not what ; and a Country- 
man that fays. The Foundation of the great Church at Har- 
lem, is fupported by fomething, he knows not what ; and a Child 
that {lands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and fays he 
Hands upon fomething, he knows not what, in this refpe^ talk 
all three alike. But if the Country-man knows, that the Foun^ 
dation of the Church of Harlem is fupported by a Rock, as the 
Houfes about Briftol are ; or by Gravel, as the Houfes about Lon- 
don are ; or by wooden Piles, as the Houfes in Jmfterdam die ; 

il 
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call a Loadjloney and a Power to be fo drawn, is a Part of the 
complex one we call Iron ; which Powers pafs for inherent 
Qualities in thofc Subjefts, Becaufe every Subftance being as 
apt, by the Powers we obferve in it, to change fomc fcnfible 
Qualities in other Subjedls, as it is to produce in us thofe 
fimple Ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, bj 
thofe new fenlible Qualities introduced into other Subjeds, dis- 
cover to us thofe Powers, which do thereby mediately afFeA our 
Senfes, as regularly as its fenfible Qualities do it immediately : 
V. g. We immediately by our Senfes perceive in Firf its Heat 

and 



it is plain, that then having a clear and diftinfl Idea of the 
Thing that fapports the Church, he does not talk of this Matter 
as a Child ; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he 
has a clearer and more diftinft Idea of it, than that it is barely 
fometbing. But as long as we think like Children, in Cafes where 
oar Ideas are no clearer nor diftin£ter than theirs, I agree with your 
Jltordihip, that / know not how it can be remedied^ but that we muft - 
talk like them. 

Farther, the Biihop aflcs. Whether there be no 'Mr. Lock^% 
Difference between the bve Being of a Thing, 3d. Letter^ 
and its Subfiftence by itfelf ? To which our Au- p. 381. 
thor anfwers. Yes. But what will that do to 
prove, that upon my Principles, we can come to no Certainty of 
Reafon, that there is any fuch Thing as Subftance ? You ieem 
by this Queltion to conclude. That the Idea of a Thing that fuh^ 
Jifts hy itjelfy is a clear and diftinft Idea of Subftance : But I beg 
Leave to aflc, Is the Idea of the Manner of Subfiftence of 9 
Thing, the Idea of the Thine; itfelf? If it be not, we may have 
a clear and diftinft Idea of the Manner, and yet have none but 
a very obfcure and confiifed one of ^e Thing. For Example j 
I tell your Lordftiip, that I know a Thin^ that cannot fabM 
without a Support, and I know another Thing that does fubiift 
without a Support, and fay no more of them : Can you, by hav- 
ing the clear and diftind Ideas of having a Support, and not 
having a Support, fay, that you have a clear and diftind Idea 
of the Thing that I know which has, and of the Thing that t 
know which has not a Support ? If your Lordftiip can, I befeech 
you to give me the clear and diftin£t Ideas of thefe, which I on- 
ly call by the general Name, Things, that have or have not 
Supports : For fuch there are, and fuch I fliall ^ve your Lord- 
|hip clear and diftin^^ Ideas of, when you ihall pleafe to call up- 
on me for them ; tho' I think your Lordftiip will fcarce find 
thm by the |;enerai an4 poi^futed Idf^ of Things, nor in the 

dearer 
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and Colour ; which are, if rightly confidered, nothing but 
Powers in it to produce thofe Ideas in us : We alfoby our Senies 
perceive the Colour and Brlttlenefs of Char coaly whereby we 
come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has to change the Colour and Confiftency of Wood. By the 
former. Fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately difcovers 
to us thefe feveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be 
^ Part of the Qualities of Fire, and fo make them a Part of 
the complex Ideas of it. For all thofe Powers that we take 
Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of fom? 
fenilble Qualities in thofe Subje<Ss on which they operate, and 
fo making them exhibit to us new fenfible Ideas j therefore it 
is that I have reckoned thefe Powers amongft the fimple Ideasy 
which make the complex ones of the Sorts of Subjiances ; 



clearer and more diftinft Idea of having or not having a Sup- 
port. 

To fliew a blind Man, that he has no clear and diftinft Idea 
of Scarlet, I tell him, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing 
or Beings does not prove he has any clear or diftinft Idea of it ; but 
barely that he takes it to be fomething, he knows not what. 
He replies. That he knows more than that, ^v, g, he knows that 
it Tub lifts, or inheres in another Thing : j^f;d ts there no Diffe^ 
rencey fays he, in your I^ordftiip's Words, hetwueen the hare Being 
ef a Thingy and its Subfiftence in another .^ Yes, fay I to him, a 
great deal, they are very different Ideas, But for all that, you have 
no clear and diiliuA Idea of Scarlet^ not fuch a one as I have, who 
fee and know it, and have another Kind of Idea of it, beiides that of 
Inherence. 

Your Lordfhip has the Idea of Suhjtfling hy itfelfy and therefore 
you conclude, you have a clear and dillina Idea of the Thing 
that fubjifts by it/elf : which, methinks, is all one, as if your 
Country-man Ihould fay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon^ 
that it is a Tree of a Nature to need no Prop to lean on for its 
Support \ therefore he hath a clear and diftinft Idea of a Cedar of 
Lebanon: Which clear and diftinft Idea^ when he comes to exa^ 
mine, is nothing but a general one of a Tree, with which his 
indetermined Idea of a Cedar is confounded. Juft fo is the Idea 
of Subfiance ; which, however called dear and diftinft, is con- 
founded with the general indetermined Idea oi fomething. But 
fuppofe that the Manner of fubfifting by itfelf givei us a clear and diA 
tinft Idea of Subftance, how does that prove, That upon my Prin- 
e'tples <we can come to no Certainty of Reafon^ that there is anyfucb 
Thing as Subftance in the World? Which is the Propofitjon to be 
pro\^ed. 

tho' 
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Ao' thefc Powers, confidered in themfelves, are truly complex: 
Ideas : And in this loofer Senfe I crave leave to be underftood^ 
when I name any of thefe Potentialities amon^ the Jimple Ideas 
which we recolle6V in our Minds when we think of particular 
Sub/lances; for the Powers that are feverally in them are necef- 
fary to be confidered, if we will have true diftindl Notions of 
the feveral Sorts of Subftances. 

§, 8. Nor are we to wonder that Powers j^miivh* 
make a great Part of our complex Ideas of Sub- 
Jtances ; fince their lecondary Qualities are thofe, which in moft 
of them ferve principally to diftinguifc Subftances one from 
another, and commonly make a coiifiderable Part of the com- 
plex Idea of the feveral Sorts of them : For our Senfes failing, us 
in the Difcovery of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the mi- 
nute Parts of 6odies, on which their real Conftitutions zxA 
DifFerences depend, we are fain to make ufe of their fecon- 
dary Qualities, as the charaderiftical Notes and Marks where- 
by to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and diftinguifh them 
one from another ; all which fecondary Qualities, as has been 
Ihewn, are nothing but bare Powers ; for the Colour and 
Tafte of Opium are, as well as its foporifick 6r anodyne Vir- 
tues, mere Powers depending on its primary Qualities, whereby 
it is fitted to produce different Operations on different Parts of 
our Bodies. 

§. 9. T!he Ideas that make our complex ones of 
corporeal Subftances are of thefe three Sorts. Three Sorts of 
Firjiy thQ Ideas of the primary Qualities of Idcsis make our 
Things, which are difcovered by our Senfes, and complex ones ef 
are in them even when we perceive them not j Subftances. 
fuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situa- 
tion, and Motion of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in 
them, whether we take notice of them or no. Secondly^ the 
fenfible fecondary Qualities, which depending on thefe, are 
nothing but the rowers thofe Subftances have tQ produce fe- 
veral Ideas in us by our Senfes ; which Ideas are not in the 
Things themfelves, otherwife-than as any Thing is in its Caufe. 
Thirdly^ the Aptnefs we confider in any Subftance to give or 
receive fuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Sub- 
ftance fo altered fhould produce in us different Ideas from what it 
did before; thefe are called aftive and paffive Powers 5 all which 
Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion of them, termi- 
nate only in fenfible fimpJe Ideas: For, whatever Alteration a 
Loadftone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of 
Iron, we fhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all to 
7 operate^ 
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operate oA Iron, did not its fenfible Motion difcover it \ and t 
doubt not but there are a thoufand Changes that Bodies we 
daily handle have a Power to caufe in one another^ which we 
never fufped, becaufe they never appear in fenfible £Se£i:s. 

z §• ^^' ^^^^^ therefore juftly make a great 

Penvers mike p^ ^ ^^y. complex Ideas of SubfianceSi He that 
a great rart ^yj examine his complex Idea of Gold, will 
IdMLsefSui- ^^^ feveral of its Ideas that make it up, to be 
fian€e$i ^^^ Powers ; as the Power of being melted, 

but of not fpending itfelf in the Fire^ of being 
diilblved in Aqua Regia^ are Ideas as neceflary to make up our 
complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight } which, if 
duly confidered, are alfo nothing but different Powers : For to 
fpeak truly, Yellownefs is not aSually in Gold, but is a Power 
in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed 
in a due Light ; and the Heat, which we cannot leave out of 
our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the 
white Colour it introduces into Wax ; thefe are both equally 
Powers in the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figure of its 
infenfible Parts, fo on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of 
Heat ; and fo on Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 
Man the Id^a of White. 

§• II- Had we Senfes acute enough to dif- 
Tbeno^/econ- ^^^^ ^^ minute Particles of Bodies, and the 
/^^S'^ real Coriftitution on which their fenfible Quali- 

%)oJddi/at' ^^^ depend, I doubt not but they would pro-* 
tear if fwe ^"^^ quite different Ideas in us ; and that which 
could di/cover *^ ^^^ ^^^ yellow Colour of Gold, would thcii 
the primary difappear ; and inftead of it, we fliould fee an 
€nes of their admirable Texture of Parts of a certain Six6 
mitmte Parts, and Figure, This Microfcopes plainly difcovef 
to us ; for what to our naked Eyes produces a 
certain Colour, is, by thus augmenting the Acutenefs of our 
Senfes, difcovered to be quite a different Thing ; and the thud 
altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the minute 
Parts of a coloured Object to our ufual Sight, produces difFe* 
rent Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand, or pounded 
Glafs, which is opake, and white to the naked Eye, is pellu* 
cid in a Microfcope ; and a Hair feen this Way, lofes its for-* 
mer Colour, and is in a great meafure pellucid, with a Mix-* 
ture of fome bright fparkling Colours, fuch as appear from tho 
Refradion of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies^ Blood 
to the naked Eye appears all red ; but by a good Microfcope^ 
wherein its lefler Parts appear, ilhews only fome few Globules 

of 
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of Red fwimming in a pellucid Liquor ; and how thefe red 
Globules would appear, if Glafles could be found that^et could 
magnify thetn looo or io,ooo times more, is uncertam. 

C 12. The infinitely wife Contriver of us, and 
all Things about us, hath fitted our Senfes, Fa- ^Jfl^^^ 
culties and Organs to the Conveniencies of Life, V^v^^ 
and the Bufinefs we have to do here. We arc l]^^^ * **^ 
able by our Senfes to know and diftinguiih 
Things, and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our 
Ufes, and feveral ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this 
Life. We have Infight enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances and wonderful EfteAs, to admire and magnify the Wif- 
dom. Power, and Goodnefs of their Author, ouch a Know* 
ledge as this, which is fuited to our prefent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain. But it appears not that God intended 
we ihould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them ; that perhaps is not in the Comprehenfion of any finite 
Being. ' We are furnilhed with Faculties (dull and weak as 
they are) to difcover enough in the Creatures to lead us to the 
Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our Duty ; 
and we are fitted well enough with Abilities to provide for the 
Conveniencies of living ; thefe are our Bufinefs in this World. 
But were our Senfes altered, and made much quicker and acu-* 
ter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of Things would 
have quite another Face to us ; and I am apt to think would 
be inconfiflent with our Being, or at leaft Well-being, in this 
Part of the Univerfe which we inhabit, . He that confiders 
how little our Conilitution is able to bear a Remove into Parts 
of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have reafon to be fatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
allotted for our Manfion, the all-wife Archited has fuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to afFed them, one to another. 
If our Senfe of Hearing were but lOOO times quicker than it 
is, how would a perpetual Ngife diftraiSl us \ and we fhould in 
the quieted Retirement be lefs able to fleep or meditate, than 
in the middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that mofl iiiftru^ve of 
our Senfes, Seeing, were in any Man lOOO or 100,000 times 
more acute than it is now by the beft Microfcope, Things fe« 
veral Millions of times lefs than the fmalleft Obje£l of his 
Sight now, would then be vifible to his naked Eyes, and fo he 
would come nearer the Difcovery of the Texture and Motion 
of the minute Parts of corporeal Things, and in many of them 
probably get Idcai of their internal Conftitutions : but then he 
7 would 
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would be itt a quite different World from other People; riotfiiiig 
would appear the fame to him and others; the vifible Ideas of 
every Thing would be different : So that I doubt whether he and 
the reft of Men could difcourfe concerning the Objefts of Sight, 
<^r have any Communication about Colours, their Appearances 
being fo wholly different. And perhaps fuch a Quicknefs and 
Tendernefs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-fliine, or fo 
much as open Day-light, nor take in but a very fmall Part of 
any Objeft at once, and that too only, at a- very near Diftance. 
And if hy the help of fuch microfcopical Eyes (if I may fo call 
them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
fccret Compofition and radical Texture of Bodies, he would 
not make anv great Advantage by the Change, if fuch an acute 
Sight would not ferve to conduct him io the Market and Ex- 
change; if he could not fee Things he was to avoid at a conve- 
nient Diftance, nor diftinguifh Things he had to do with by 
thofe fenfible Qualities others do. He that was fharp-fighted 
enough to fee the Configuration of the minute Particles of the 
Spring of a Clock, and obferve upon what peculiar Strudlure 
and Impulfe its elaftick Motion depends, would no doubt difco- 
ver fomething very admirable ; but if Eyes fo framed could not 
view at once the Hand and the Chara6iers of the Hour*plate^ 
and thereby at a diftance fee what a-clock it was, their Owner 
could not be much benefited by that Acutenefs ; which, whilfi: 
it difcovered the fecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Ma- 
chine, made him lofe its Ufe. 

§. 13. And here give me leave to propofe an 
ConjeSuna- extravagant Conjefture of mine, wz, that fines 
bout Spirits. we have fome Reafon (if there be any Credit to 
be given to the Report of Things that our Phi- 
lofophy cannot account for) to imagine that Spirits can affume 
to themfelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conforma-^ 
tion of Parts ; whether one great Advantage fome of them 
have over us may not lie in this, that they can fo frame and 
fhape to themfelves Organs of Senfation or Perception^ as to 
fuit them to their prefent Defign, and the Circumftances of the 
Objefl: they would confider ? For how much would that Man 
exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty fo to 
alter the Strudure of his Eyes, that one Senfe, as to make it 
capable of all the feveral Degrees of Vifion, which the Aftiftance 
of Gfaffes (cafually at firft lit on) has taught us to conceive ? 
What Wonders would he difcover, who could fo fit his Eyes 
to all Sorts of Objedls, as to fee when he pleafed the Figure 
and Motion of the minute Particles in \he Blood, and other 
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Juices 6f Animals, a^ diftinftly as he does, at other times, the 
Shape and Motion of the Animals themfelves ? But to us, in 
our prefent State, unalterable Organs (6 contrived as to dif- 
cover the Figure and potion of the minute Parts of Bodies^ 
whereon depend thofe fenfible Qualities we now obferve in 
them, would perhaps be of no Advantage. God has, no 
doubt, made them fo as is beft for us in our prefent Condi- 
tion. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies 
that furround us, and we have to do with : And though wc 
cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to *sl perfeft Know* 
ledge of Things, yet they will ferve us well en<i>ugh for thofe 
Ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment. I 
beg my Reader's Pardon for laying before him fo wild a 
Fancy, concerning the Ways of Perception in Beings above 
us : JBut how extravagant foever it be, I doubt whether we 
can imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but 
after this Manner, fome Way or other in Proportion to what we 
find and obferve in ourfelves. And though we cannot but al- 
low, that the infinite Power and Wifdom of God may frame 
Creatures with a thoufand other Faculties, and Ways of per- 
ceiving Things without them, than what we have ; yet our 
Thoughts can go no ^rther than our own, fo impoffible it is 
for us to enlarge our very Gueffes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senfation and Refledion. The Suppofition, at 
leaft, that Angels do fometimes affume Bodies, needs not fiartle 
us, fince fome of the moft ancient and moft learned Fathers of 
the Church feemed to believe that they had Bodies : And this 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiftence is unknown 
to us. 

§. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand, 
the Ideas we have of Subftances, and the Ways Cowplexldcz^ 
we come by them ; I fay, our Specific Idc^s of of Subftances. 
Subftances are nothing elfe but a CGlle^iion of a 
certain Number of fimple Ideas, confidered as united in one Thing. 
Thefe Ideas of Subftances, though they are commonly called 
fimple Apprehenfions ; and the Names of them fimple Terms; 
yet, in effeft, are complex and compounded. Thus the Ided 
which an Englijhman fignifies by the Name Swan^ is white 
Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet,- 
and all thefe of a certain Size, with a Power of fwimming in 
the Water, and making a certain kind of Noife, and perhaps 
to a Man who has long obferved thofe kind of Birds, fome 
other Properties, which all terminate ia fenfible fimple Ideasj 
all united in one common Subjedl. 

Vol. L R §. 15, Befidea 
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§. 15. Befides tiie complex Ideas we have of 
ldcs.of/p/f'itU' material fenfible Subftances, of which I have laft 
ill Suhjia7tces^ fpoken, by the fimple Ideas wo have taken from- 
AS clear as of thofe Operations of our own Minds, whith wc- 
hcdily Sub^ experiment daily in ourfelves, as Thinking, 
fiances, Underftanding, Willing, Knowings and* Power 

of beginning Motion, Uc. co-exifting in fbme 
Subftance, we are able to frame th€ complex U^% cf an imnuh- 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themfelves- 
and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notioaof 
immaterial Subftances, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or tbe Pbwer of 
moving or quieting corporeal Motion^ joined to Subftance, of 
which we have nodiftindl Idea^ we have the Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit ; and by putting together the Ideas of coherent folid 
Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subftance, of 
which likewife we have no p<^itive Idea^ we have the Idea of 
Matter. The one is as clear and diftinft an Idea as-the other : 
the Idea of thinking, and moving a Body, being as clear and 
diftindt Ideasj as the Ideas of Extenfion,' Solidity, -and being 
moved. For our Idea of Subftance is equally obfcure, or none 
at all in both ; it is but a fuppofed I know not what, to fup- 
port thofe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of Reflec- 
tion, that we are apt to think that our Senfes-fliew us nothing- 
but material Things. Every AS: of Senfation, wlien duly con- 
fidcred, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, tbe- 
Gorporcal and SpirituaL For whilft I know, by Seeing or 
Hearing, ^V. that there is fome corporeal Being without me, 
the Obje(5l of that Senfation, I do more certainly know, that 
there is fome fpiritual Being within me that fees and hears. 
This^ T mrtift be convinced, cannot be the ASion of bare infen- 
fible Matter ; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 
ing Being. 

N Idcsiof b' §• ^^* ^y the complex Afetf of extended, figu- 
/haSi Sub' ^^^' coloured, and all other fenfible Qualities, 
fiance. which is all that we know of it, we are as far 

from the Idea of the Subftance of Body, as if 
we knew nothing at all : Nor, after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity which we imagine we have with Matter, and the- 
many Qualities Men aflure themfelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 
they have any /»^r<?, or clearer y primary Ideas hehnging to Boifyj 
than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit* ^ 

^. 17. Tlji 
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§. 17. The primary Ideas voe have peculiar to 
£odyy as contra-diftinguiflied to Spirit, are the ThiCohefion 
Coheflon of/olid^ and confequently feparable Parts^ offolidParts^ 
And a Pawsr of communicating Motion by Impulfe. andlmpuljey 
Thefe, I think, are the original Ideas proper V^^"^"^^. 
and peculiar to Bodyj for Figure is but the ^^^as e^^tj^r. 
Confequence of finite Extenfion* 

§•18. The Ideas we have belonging, and pe- Thinking and 
£uiiar to Spirit^ are Thinking and U^illj or a Motility ^ the 
Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, primary Idca« 
and, which is confequent to it, Liberty. For as of Spirit, 
Body cannot but communicate its Motion by 
Impulfe to another Body, which it meets with at Reft ; (o thp 
Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do f©, as it 
pleafes. The Ideas of Exiftence, Duration, and Mobility, are 
common to them^ both. 

§. 19. There is no Reafon why it fhould -,^. . . ,, 
be thought ftrange, that I make Mobility be- I^mJiT. 
Jong to Spirit: For, having no other Idea of "^ 
]\^otion, but Change of DiU:ance with other Beings, that are 
confidered as at Reft ; and finding, that Spirits, as well as 
Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 
operate at feveral Times in feveral Places, I cannot but attri- 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the Infinite 
Spirit I fpcak not here.) For my Soul being a real Beigg, as 
well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diftance 
with any other Body or Being, as Body itfelf, and fo is 
capable of Motion. And if a Mathematician can cohfider 
a certain Diftance, or a Change of that Diftance, between 
two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diftance, and a 
Change of Diftance, between two Spirits ; and fo conceive 
their Motion, their Approach, or Removal one from ano- 
ther. 

!\. 20. Every one finds in hirafelf, that his Soul can think, 
1, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is ; 
but cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred 
Miles diftant from it. Nobody can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Uxfordy whilft he is at London j 
and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con-. 
ftantly changes Place all the whole Journey between Oxford 
and London^ as the Coach or Horfe does that carries him, 
and I think may be faid to be truly all that while in Motion ; 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough 
of its Motion, its being feparated from the Body in Death, I 
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think, will : For to confider it as going out of the Body, of 
leaving it, and yet to have no Ideh of its Motion, feems to be 
impoffible. 

§. 21. If it be faid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becaufe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco^ but Ubi ; 
I fuppofe tliat way of talking will not now be of much Weight 
to many, in an Age that is not much difpofed to admire, or 
fufFer thertifelves to be deceived by fuch unintelligible Ways of 
fpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senfe in that 
Diftinftion, and that it is applicable to our prefent Purpofe, I 
defire him to put it into intelligible Englijh ; and then from 
thence draw a Reafon to fliew, that immaterial Spirits are not. 
capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to 
GOD, not becaufe he is an Immaterial, but becaufe he is an 
infinite Spirit. 

§. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea 
Idea of Soul of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Idea 
and Body com- of Body, and fee whether there be any moi'e Ob- 
pared, fcurity in one than in the other, a«d in which 

moft. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an ex- 
tended folid Subft^nce, capable of communicating Motion by 
Impulfe : And our Idea of Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, 
is ©f a Subftance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 
Motion in Body by Willing or Thought. Thefe, I think, are 
bur Complex Ideas of Soul and Body^ as contra-dijlinguijhed ; 
and now let us examine which has moft Obfcurity in it, 
and Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whofe 
Thoughts are immerfed in Matter, and have fo fubjefted their 
Minds to their Senfes, that they feldom refleft on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to fay, they cannot comprehend a 
thinking Thing, which, perhaps, is true : But I affirm. When 
they confider it well, they can no more comprehend an ex^ 
tended Thing. 

§. 23. If any one fay, he knows not what 
CohefionofSo" '^'^ thinks in him ; he means, he knows not 
lid Parts in what the Subftance is of that thinking Thing : 
Body, as hard No more, fay I, knows he what the Sub- 
to be concei'ved ftance is of that folid Thing. Farther, if he 
as Thinking in fays, he knows not how bethinks; I anfwer, 
a SouL Neither knows he how he is extended ; how 

the folid Parts of Body are united, or cohere 
together to make Extenfion. For though the Preffurc of the 
Particles of Air may account for the Cohefion of fever al Paris 
tf Matter^ that arc grolfer than the Particles of Air, and have 
1 Pores 
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Pofes lefs than the Corpufcles of Air ; yet the Weight or Pref- 
fure of the Air will not explain, nor can be a Caufe of the Co- 
herence of the Particles of Air themfelves. And if the Preffurc 
of the iEther, or any fubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite 
and hold faft together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodies j yet it cannot make Bonds for itfelf, and hold 
together the Parts that make up every the leaft Corpufcle of that 
Materia fubtilis. So that -that Hypothefis, how ingenioufly 
foever explained, by Ihewing that the Parts of fenfible Bodies 
are held together by the Preflure of other external infenfiblc 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the iEther itfelf; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
Bodies are held together by the external Preflure of the iEther, 
and can have no other conceivable Caufe of their Cohefion and 
ynion, by fo much the more it leaves us in the dark concern- 
ing the Cohefion of the Parts of the Corpufcles of the iEther 
itfelf ; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
ing Bodies, and divifible ; nor yet how their Parts cohere, 
they wanting that Caufe of Cohefion, which is given of the 
Cohefion of the Parts of all other Bodies. 

§. 24. But in truth, the Prejfure of any ambient Fluids how 
great foever, can be no intelligible Caufe of the Cohefion of the fo- 
lid Parts of Matter. For though fuch a Preflure may hinder 
the Avumon of two poliflied Superficies one from another, in 21 
Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two po-p^ 
lilhed Marbles ; yet it Can never, in the leaft, hinder the Se- 
paration by a Motion in a Line parallel to thofe Surfaces : Be-* 
caufe the ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to fucceed in 
each Point of Space deferted by a lateral Motion, refifts fuch , 
a Motion of Bodies fo joined, no more than it would refift 
the Motion of that Body, were it on all Sides invironed by 
that Fluid, and touched no other Body : And therefore, if 
there were no other Caufe of Cohefion, all Parts of Bodies 
muft be eafUy feparable by fuch a lateral Aiding Motion. For 
if the Prefljire of the -ffither be the adequate Caufe of Cohefion, 
wherever ihat Caufe operates not, there can be no Cohefion, 
And fince it cannot operate againft fuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been (hewn) therefore in every imaginary Plane, 
interfedling any Mafs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 
hefion, than of two poliflied Surfaces, which will always, not- 
withftanding any imaginable Preflure of a Fluid, eafily (lidc 
one from another. So that, perhaps, how clear an Idea 
foever we think we have of the Extenfion of Body, which 
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is nothing but the Cohfefion of folid Parts, he that fti^ll 
well confider it in his Mind, may have Reafon to conclude, 
That *tis. as eafy for him to have a clear Idea, h§w the Soul 
thinks^ as how Body is extended. For fince Body is no farther, 
nor otherwife extended, than by the Union and Cobefion 
of its folid Parts, we fhall very ill comprehend the Ex^ 
ten/ten of Body, without underftanding wherein confifts the 
Union and Cohefion of its Parts ; which feems t<j me as in- 
comprehenfible, as the manner of Thinking, and how it is 
performed. - 

§. 25. I allow it is ufual for moft People to wonder, how 
any onefhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obferve. Do we not fee, will they be ready to fay, the 
Parts of Bodies ftick firmly together ? Is there any Thing more 
common ? And what Doubt can there be made of it ? And the 
like I fay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion : Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in ourfelves, and therefore 
can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fa£t is clear, I confefs; but 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conSder how 
it is done, there, I think, we are at a Lofs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underftand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we ourfelves perceive or move. I 
Would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts 
of Gold or Brafs, (that but now in Fufion were as loofe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Hour-glafs,) come in a few Moments to be fo united, and ad- 
here fo ftrongly one to another, that the utmoft Force of 
Men's Arms cannot feparate them : A confidering Man will, I 
fuppofe, be here at a Lofs, to fatisfy liis own, or another 
Man's Underllanding. 

§. 26. The little Bodies that compofc that Fluid we call 
Water^ are fo extremely fmall, that 1 have never heard of any 
one, who by a Microfcope (and yet I have heard of fome 
that have magnified to 10,000, nay to much above 100,000 
Times) pretended to perceive their diftinft Bulk, Figure, 
or Motion ; and the Particles of TVater are alfo fo perfectly 
loofe one from another, that the leaft Force fenfibly fepa- 
rates them. Nay, if we confider their perpetual Motion, 
we muft allow them to have no Cohefion one with ano- 
ther ; and yet let but a fharp Cold come, and they unite, 
they confolidate, thefe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 
without great Force, feparable. He that could find the Bonds 
that tic thefe Heaps of loofe little Bodies together fo firmly ; 
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he that could make known the Cement that makes them ftick 
fo feft one to anctther, would difcover a great, and yet un- 
known Secret : And yet when that ^vas done, would he be far 
enbugh from making the Extenfion of Body (which is the Co* 
heiion of rtsfolid Parts) intelligible, till be could fliew wherein 
confifted the Union, or Conlblidation oiF the Parts of thofe 
' Gonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaft Particle of Matter 
that exifb. Whereby it appears, that this primary and fup- 
pofed obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when elxamined^ 
to be as incoaaprehenfible as any Thing belonging to our 
Minds, and a folid extended Subftance as hard to he conceived as a 
thinking immaterial one, whatever Difficulties fome would raife 
aga'inft it. 

§. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 
PrcfFure which is brought to explain the Cohefibn of Bodies^ 
is as unintelligible as the Cohefion itfelf. For if Matter be 
confidered, as no doubt it is, finite^ let any one fend his Con- 
tcaiplation to the sExtremities of the Univerfe, and there fee 
what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this Mafs of Matter in lb clofe a Preflure together, from whence 
Steel has its Firmnefs, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 
nefs and Indiflblubility. If Matter be finite, it muft have its 
Extremes ; and there muft be fomething to hinder it from 
fcattering afunder. If, to avoid this DiiHculty, any one will 
throw himfelf into the Supposition and Abyfs of infinite Mat- 
ter, let him confider what Light he thereby brings to the Cahe-- 
fion of Btxly, and whetKer he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by refolving it into a Suppofition, the moftabfurd 
and m-oft incomprehenfible of all other : So far is our Extenfion 
of Body (which is nothing but the Cohefion of folid Parts.) 
from being clearer, or more diftintSl, when we would enquire 
into the Nature, Caufe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of 
Thinking. 

§. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the 
Power of Communication of Motion by Impulfe ; ^ Communica- 
and of our Souis, the Power of exciting Motion iion of Motion 
by Thought. Thefe Ideas^ the one of Body, h ^^P^A 
the other of our Minds, every Day's Experience ^'* by Thought^ 
clearly furniflies us with : But if here again we ^^^i' '''^'^' 
enquire how this is done, we are equally in the ^^^ ^' 
Dark. For in the Cotrnaaunication of Motion by 
Impulfe, 'wherein as much Motion is loft to one Body, as is 
got to the other, which is the ordinarieft Cafe, we can have 
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no other Conception, but of the paffing of Motion out of one 
Body into another ; which, I think, is as obfcure and uncon-f 
ceivable, as how pur Minds move or ftop our Bodies by 
Thought ; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creafe of Motion by Impulfe, which is obferved or believed 
fometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underftood. We have, 
by daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both 
by Impulfe and by Thought ; but the Manner how, hardly 
comes within our Comprehenfion ; we are equally at a lofs in 
both. So that however we confider Motion, and its commu- 
nication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs t0 
Spirit is at leaji as clear as that which belongs to Body. And if 
We confider the adive Power of moving, or, as I may call it, 
Motivity^ it is much clearer in Spirit than Body ; fmce.two Bo- 
dies, placed by one another at reft, will never afford us the 
Ideaoi a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed 
Motion : Whereas the Mind every day affords us ideas of an ac- 
tive Power of moving of Bodies ; and therefore it is worth our 
Confideration, whether active Power be not the proper -Attri- 
bute of Spirits, and paflive Power of Matter. Hence may be 
conjedtured, that created Spirits are not totally feparated fron^ 
Matter, becaufe they are both a£i:ive and paffive. Pure Spirit, 
viz. God, is only adivc ; pure Matter is only paffive ; thofe 
Beings that are both aftive and paflive, we may judge to par-t 
take of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many 
and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to 
Body, the Subflance of each being equally unknown to usj 
and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as of Extenfion in 
Body ; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, which 
we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulfe, which 
we afcribe to Body. Conflant Experience makes us fenfible of 
both of thefe, though our narrow Underftandings can compre- 
hend neither. For when the Mind would look beyond thofe 
original Ideas we have from Senfation or Refledion, and pene- 
trate into their Caufes and Manner of Produftion, we find flill 
it difcovers nothing but its own Shortfightednefs. 

§. 29. To conclude J Senfation convinces us, that there are 
folid extended Subflances; and Refleftion, that there are think- 
ing ones : Experience affures us of the Exiftence of fuch Beings ; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulfe, the 
other by Thought j this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I fay, 
fyery Moment furnifhes us with the clear Ideas^ both of the one 
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and the other. But beyond thefe Ideas ^ as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Caufes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenfion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as cafy as 
the other ; and* there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 
Subftance we know not, fhould by Thought fet Body into Mo- 
tion, tjian how a Subftance we know not, fhould by Impulfe 
fet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to difcover 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body confift, than thofe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From whence it feems probable to me, that the 
iimple Ideas we receive from Senfation and Refle£^ion are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts ; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot ; nor 
can it make any Difcoveries, when it would pry into the Na»» 
ture and hidden Caufes of thofe Ideas. 

§. 30. So that, in fhort, the Idea we have of j. /• » ^ 
Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body^ ^ndStirit 
ftands thus : The Subftance of Spirit is unknown ^Jlfntared 
to us ; and fo is the Subftance of Body equally 
unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Properties of Bo- 
dy, Wz. folid coherent Parts and Impulfe, we have diftinft clear 
Ideas of: So likewife we know, and have diftinft clear Ideas di 
^wo primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, vi%. Thinkings 
and a Power of A<Stion ; /. e, a Power of beginning, or flop- 
ping feveral Thoughts or Motions. We have alfo the Ideas of 
ieveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diftinO: 
Ideas of them : Which Qualities are but the various Modifi- 
cations of the Extenfion of cohering folid Parts, and their Mo- 
tion. We have likewife the Ideas of the feveral Modes of 
Thinking, vi%. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 
Hoping ; all which are but the feveral Modes of Thinking, 
We have alfo the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Bodycon- 
fequent to it, and with the Body itfelf too^ for, as has been 
(hewn, Spirit is capable of Motion. 

§.31. Laftly, If this Notion of immaterial ^, . . 
Spirit may have, perhaps, fome Difficulties in it, ^^if/l^'f ^ 
not eafy to be explained, we have therefore no ^H^esno 
more Reafon to deny or doubt the Exiftence of Bifficulty in' 
fuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt the ,>^ than that 
Exiftence of Body j becaiife the Notion of Body of Body. 
is cuAibered with fome Difficulties very hard, 
^nd^ perhaps, impoffible to be explained, or underftood by u^ 

for 
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For I -woidd fain hanre inflanced any Tlibig in our Nolibo of 
Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradidion^ than the 
very Notion of Body includes in it ; the DiviAbility in infi' 
nitum of any finite Extenfion, iavolying us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in Con&qiieaces iropaflible to be ex^icated, or 
mkde in our Appreheniions confiftent^ Cotiiequesces that cany 

¥ eater Oiffiouity, and more apparent AbTicrdity, than any 
hing can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing 
Subftance. 

^ . §' 3^- Which we are not at aH to wonder at, 

yf T"^^' fince we having b»t fowie few fuperiicial Ideas 
eur/lmpie ^ Things, difcoverod to us oniy by the Scnfes 

Ideal. fr^"^ without, or by the Mind, reflcdtiag on 

what it experiments in ttf^ within, have no 
Knowledge beyond that, mach kfe of the internal Oonflttutian., 
and true Nature of Thinga, being deilitu<}e of Faculties to at- 
tain it. And therefore experimenting and difcovering in our- 
felves Knowledge, and the Power of vohMrtary Motion, as cer- 
tainly as we experiment, or difcovcr in Things without os, the 
Cohefion and Separation of folid Parts, which is the Extenfwn 
and Motion of Bodies ; we have as much Reafin #o be fitti^ed 
with our Notion of immaterial Spirit^ as u»th cur Notion if Boifyy 
and the Exljlence ofti)e one as well as the ether. For it. being no 
more a Contradiction, that Thinking 6ould cxift, feparaDe 
and independent from Solidity, than it is a Cojitradtd»on, that 
Solidity fhould exift, feparate and independent from Thinking, 
they being both but fimple Ideas ^ independent one from an- 
other ; and having as clear and diftin6t Ideas in us of Think- 
ing, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow 
a thinking Thing ^ithout Solidity, /. e, immaterial^ to exift, as 
a folid Thing without Thinking, i, e» Matter^ to exift : efpe- 
cially fince it is not harder to conceive how Thinking ihottld ex*- 
ift without Matter, than how Matter fiiould think. For 
whenfoever we would proceed beyond thefe fimjple Ideas wfc 
have from Senfation and Reflection, and dive farther into thfc 
Nature of Things, we fall prefently into Darknefs andObfcu- 
rity, Perplexcdnefs and DifHculties 5 and can difcover nothing 
farther but our own Blindnefs ahd Ignorance. But whichever 
of thefe complex Ideas be clearcft, that of Body, or immaterial 
Spirit, this is evident, that the fimple Ideas that make them up^ 
are no other than what we have received from Senfation or Re- 
flection ; and fo is it of all our other Ideas of Subftances, even 
of God himfelf. 

§, 33- For 
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?• 33* ^°^ if we examine the Idea we have lA^^fn^ 
of the incomprehcnfible fupreme Being, we ^ 

fliall find that we come by it the fame Way ; and that the 
complex Ideas we have both of God, and fep^rate Spirits, arc 
made up of the fimple Ideas we receive from Refection : v. g. 
Having from what we experiment in ourfelves, got the Ideas of 
Exiftence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; of Plea* 
fure and Happinefs ; and of feveral other Qualities and Powers, 
which it is better to have, than to be without : when we would 
frame an Idea the moft fui table we can to the fupreme Be- 
ing, we enlarge every one of thefe with our Idea of Infinity $ 
and fo putting them together, make our complex Idea ofGod* 
For, that the Mind has fuch a Power of enlarging -fome of its 
IdeaSj received from Senfation and ReflecSion, has been already 
fhewn. 

§. 34. If I find that I know fome few Things, and fome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfeftly, I can frame an Idea of 
knowing twice as many; which I can double again, as often as 
I can add to Number ; and thus enlarge my idea of Know- 
ledge, by extending its Comprehenfion to all Things exifting, 
or poifible. The Tame alfo I can do of knowing them more 
perfeftly, /• e. all their Qualities, Powers, C^ufes, Confe- 
quences, and Relations, ^c. till all be perfefily known that is 
in them, or can any Way relate to them ; and thus frame the 
Idea of infinite or boundlefs Knowledge. The fame may alfo 
be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite ; and 
alfo of the Duration of Exiftence, without Beginning or End; 
and fo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The Degrees 
or Extent, wherein we afcribe Exiftence, Power, Wifdom, 
and all other Perfeftions (which we can have any Ideas of) 
to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all bound- 
lefs and infinite, we frame the beft Idea of him our Minds 
are capable of: All which is done, I fay, hy enlarging thofe 
fimple Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our own 
Minds by Refleftion, or by our Senfes, from exterior 
Things, to that Vaftnefs to .which Infinity can extend them, 

§. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 
ideas of Exiftence, Power, Knowledge, iffc. MesLo/'Cod. 
makes that complex Idea^ whereby we reprefent 
to ourfelves, the beft we can, the fupreme Being. For though 
in his own Eflence (which certainly we do not know, not* 
knowing the real Eflence of a Pebble, pr a Fly, or of our own 
7 felves) 
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felvcs) pod be fimple and uncom pounded ; yet, I think, I 
may fay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of 
Exiftence, Knowledge, Power, Happinefs, l^c, infinite and 
eternal : Which are all diftinft Ideas^ and fome of them being 
relative, arc again 'compounded of others ; all which beings 
as has been (hewn, originally got from Senfation and ReJle6fion^ 
go to make up the Idea or Notion we have of God. 
,r Tj §. 36. This farther is to be obferved, that 

, f ' there is no Idea we attribute to*God, bating In- 

^w complex ^. ,.,. ,- •* r 1 

me of Spirits ""*^y> which is not alio a rart of our complex 
tut thofe got* Z:/^^^ of other Spirits, Becaufe, being capable 
fnm. Senfation of no other fimple Ideas ^ belonging to any Thing 
fr Refledioti. . but Body, but thofe which by Refleftion we re- 
ceive from the Operation of our own Minds, we 
can attribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive from 
thence: And all the Difference we can pu^between them in our 
Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the feveral Extents and De- 

frees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happincfs, £s^r. 
or that in our Ideasy as well of Spirits, as of other Things, we 
are rejlrained to thofe we receive from Senfation and Rejleiiiony is 
evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much fo- 
ever advanced in Perfc£l:ion beyond thofe of Bodies, even to that 
of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idea of the Manner wherein 
they dlfcover their Thoughts one to another : Though we 
muft neceflarily conclude, that feparate Spirits, which are Be- 
ings that have perfedtcr Knowledge and greater Happinefs 
than we, muft needs have alfo a perfcder Way of communicating 
their Thoughts than we have, who are fain to make ufe of cor- 
poreal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are therefore of 
moft general Ufe, as being the beft and quickcft we are capable 
of. But of immediate Communication having no Experi- 
ment in ourfelves, and, confequently, no Notion of it at all, 
we have no Idea, how Spirits, which ufe not Words, can with 
Quicknefs, or much lefs, how Spirits, that have no Bodies, can 
be Mafters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or con- 
ceal them at pleafurc, though we cannot but neceflarily fuppofe 
they have fuch a Power. 

J. . y §• 37- And thus we have feen, what kind of 

^y^ ^^ * ^" Ideas we have of Subfiances of all Kinds, wherein 
they confift, and how we come by them. Froi^ 
whence, I think, it is very evident j 

Firjfy That 
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Tirjiy That all our Ideas of the feveral Sorts of Subftances, 
,are nothing but CoIle£tions of flmple Ideas^ with a Suppofition 
of fomething to which they belong, and in which they fubfifi ; 
though of this fuppofed fomething we have 210 clear diftindl 
Jdea at all. •'*■■ 

' Secondly^ That all the fiqiple Ideas^ that, thus united in one 
common Sub/iratum^ make up our <:ompIex Ideas of feveral 
Sorts of Subftances, are no other but fuch as we have received 
from Senfation orRefleiHon, So that even m thofe which we 
think we are moft intimately acouainted with, and come neareft 
the Comprehenfion of, our moit enlarged Conceptions cannot 
reach beyond thofe flmple Ideas ; and even in thofe, which feem 
moft remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely fur* 
pafs any Thing wc can perceive in ourfelves by Reflections or dif^ 
cover by Senfation in other Things, we can attain to nothing but 
thofe fimple Ideas^ which we originally received from Senfation 
or Reflection ; as is evident in the complex Ideas we have of An* 
gels, and particularly of God himfelf. 

7%irdfys That moft of the fimple Ideas^ that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subftances, when truly confidered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for pofitive Quali- 
ties ; V, g. the greateft Part of the IdeaSy that make oar com- 
plex Idea of Golds ^i^e Yellownefs, great Weight, Dudility, 
Fufibility, and Solubility in Aq. Regia^ ^e. all united together 
in an unknown Suhjlratum ; all which Ideas are nothing elfe 
but fo many Relations to other Subftances, and are not really 
in the Gold, considered barely in itfelf, though they depend on 
thofe real and primary Qualities of its internal Conftitution, 
whereby it has a Fitnefs differently to operate, and be operated 
on by feveral other Subftances. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

OfColkSiive Ideas of Snhjiances. 

§. I. T^ Efides thefe cotDplex Ideas of feveral 
Om Idea. ir\ ^'^S^^ Subftances, as of Man, Horie, 

-L-^ Gold, Violet,, Apple, fafr. th« Mind 
hath alfo complex colleSiivi Ideas ot Siibftances ; which I fo call, 
becaofe fuch Ideas are made up of m^ny particular Subft^ices 
coniidered together, as united into one Idea^ and which fo 
joined, are looked on as one : f;. g. The Idea of fuch a Collec- 
tion of Men as make an Army, though confifting of a great 
Number of dtfiin£^ Subftances, is as much out Idea as X^^Idea 
of a Man : And the great colledUve Idea of all Bodies what- 
fcever, fignified by the Name Work!, is as much one liea^ as 
the Idea of any the leaft Particle of Matter in it ; it fufficing 
to the Unity of any Idea^ that it be confidered as one Repre- 
fentation, or Pi^lure, though made up of ever £> onany Par- 
ticulars. 

§. 2. TbelecolkiEtive/i/^^r^ of S^bftances the 
Made hy the Mind makes by its Power of Compofition, and 
Po^wer of com- uniting feverally, either fimple or complex lie^s 
pofing in tbt Jnto one, as it does by the fame Faculty make 
mind. the complex Ideas of particular Subftances, con- 

fifting of an Aggregate of divers fimple Ideas^ 
united in one Subftance. And as the Mind, by putting together 
the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the coUefiive Mode, or com- 
plex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Grofs, fafc. fo by- 
putting together feveral particular Subftances, it makes collec- 
tive Ideas of Subftances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a 
City, a Fleet; each of which every one finds that he reprefents 
to his own Mind by one Idea^ in one View ; and fo under that 
Notion confiders thofe feveral Things as perfe<Slly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 
of ten thoufand Men fhould make one Idea^ than how a Man 
fhould make one Idza ; it being as eafy to the Mind to unite 
into one the Idea of a ereat number of Men, and confider it as 
one, as it is to unite mto one Particular all the diftin<S^ Ideas 
that make up the Compofition of a Man, and confider them all 
together as one. 

§• 3. Amongft 



Of Relation. vji 

§. 3. Amoftgft fuch Kind of colleAivc Memy 
are to be cou^ated HM>fl Part of artificial Things, JUartifidd 
at leaft fi*cli. of them as are maiie up of diftfraa Things ar§ 
Subftances : And ia Truth, if we confider all colkaivt 
thefe coUeaive Ueai arighd, as ARMT^ Confteln ^deaj. 
lation^ Univerfe^ as thtfy sae united* iato fo »a»y 
fingle Ideasy they are htitr the artificial Draughts of the Mind^ 
1>ringing Things very remote,, and ifidependenfe on one another, 
into OA& View^, the better tx> conteoiplate, and diicourfe of 
thenD, united into one Conception, and fignifiedby one Name. 
For there are no Things fo. remote, nor ft> contrary, which the 
Mind cannot, by this Art of Compofition, bring into one Idga^ 
as is vifible in tnat fignified by the Name Univerfe. 

CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation, 

& I. 'ir\.£ndes rA\a Ideas, whether fimple or or.- i . 
'^ W complex, that the Mind has of ^'^">^'^'"^' 
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Things, as they are in themfelves, there ave oth^s 
it gets from their Companion one with another. The Undfer^ 
ftanding, in the Confideration of any Thing, is not confined to 
that ptecifeObjeft : It can carry any Idea^zs it were, beyond 
itfelf, or, at leaft, loolc beyond it, to fee how it flands inConfor* 
mity to any other. When the Mind fo confiders one Thing, 
that it does^ as it were, bring it to, and fet it by another, and 
carry its Vif w from one to the other ; this is, as the Words 
import. Relation and RefpeSi ; and the Denominations given to 
pofittve Things, intimating that Refped, and ferving as Maries 
to lead the Thoughts beyond tiie Subjeflr itfelf denominated, 
to fomething diftindl from it, are what we call Relatives ; and 
the Things fo brought together, Related, Thus, when the 
Mind confiders Caius as fuch a pofitive Being, it takes nothing 
into that Idea^ but what really exifts in Caius ; v. g. when I 
confider him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewife, when I fay 
Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Confidera- 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give. 
Caius the Name Hujband^ I intimate ibme other Perfon ; and 

when 
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when I give him the Name IVhiter^ I intimate fothe otfer 
Thing. In both Cafes my Thought is led tafomething beyond 
CaiuSy and there are two Things brought into Confideration* 
And fince any Idea^ whether fimple or complex, may be the Oc- 
cafion why the Mind thus brings two Things together, and, as 
it were^ takes a View of them at once, though ftiil confidered 
as diftin^l ; therefore any. of our Ideas may be the Foundation 
of Relation. As in the above-mentioned Inftance, the Con* 
ttz&. and Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia is the Occa- 
fion of the Denomination or Relation of Hufband ; and the 
Colour White, the Occafion why he is faid whiter than Free- 
fione. 

§. 2. Thefe, and the like Relations^ expreffed hf 
Relations relative Terms^ that have others anfwering them 

'Without corre^ w/V* a reciprocal Intimation^ as Father and Son, 
iati^eTerms, g; ^^^ l^^ q^^j^ ^^j g^-^^ ^^ 

mot eafily per- .^° ^ ' , , ' , ^^ r n. 

. gj vtous to every one 5 and every body, at nrlt 

Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 
Son, Hulband and Wife, and fuch other correlative Terms, 
feem fo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cuftom, 
do fo readily chime, and anfwer one another in People's Me- 
mories, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts 
are prefently carried beyond the Thing fo named ; and nobody; 
overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it is fo plainly intima- 
ted. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always fo eauly taken notice 
of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife r 
But in Languages where this, and the like Words have not 
a correlative Term, there People are not fo apt to take them to 
be {oy as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is be- 
tween Correlatives, which feem to explain one another, and 
not to be able to exift, but together. Hence it is, diat many 
of thofe Names, which duly confidered do include evident Re- 
lations, have been called external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muft fignify fome 
Idea^ which is either in the Thing to which the Name is ap- 
plied ; and then it is pofitive, and is looked on as united to, and 
exifting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given : or 
elfe it arifes from the RefpeA the Mind finds in it to fomething 
diftinfl from it, with which it confiders it 5 and then it in-^ 
eludes a Relation. 

Somi/eemingly §• 3* Another Sort of relative ^erms there 
ah/olute Terms *s, which arc not looked on to be either re- 
contain Rela- lative, or fo much as external Denomina* 
tiom. tions ; 
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tiOns ; which yet, under the Form and Appearance of»iign}fy-» 
ing fomething abfolute in the Subje£^, do conceal a tacit, tho* 
lefs obfervable Relation. Such are At feemingly poJitiveT tfm% 
of Oldj Greaty ImperfeSfy iffc. whereof 1 fliall have pccafipn to 
ipeak more at large in the following Chapters. 

§• 4. This farther may be obferved, that the 
Ideas of Relation may be the fame in Men, who Relation differ 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are ^^ fi"^ ^^' 
related, or that are thus compared ; v. g. thofe ^'^^^g^rekaed. 
who have far different Ideas of a Man^ may yet 
agree in the Notion of a Father ; which is a Notion fuperin- 
duced to the Subftance, or Man, and refers only to an AA of 
that Thing called Man, whereby he contributed ta the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 

§• 5. The Nature thei*efore of Relation con- 
fifb in the referring or comparing two Things Change of Rt" 
one to another, from which Comparifon one or l^^]^^ ^^y ^^ 
both comes to be denominated j and if either of ^'*^^»«^ ««y 
thofe Things be removed, or ceafe to be, the of"^^ '" '^' 
Relation ceafes, and the Denomination confe-. ^*v^^' 
quent to it, tho' the other receive in itfelf no 
Alteration at all : t;. ^. Caius^ w\iOVCi I confider to-day as a 
Father, ceafes to be fo to-morrow, onljr by the Death of his 
Son, without any Alteration made in himfelf. Nay, barely by 
the Mind's changing the Object to which it compares any 
Thing, the fame Thing is capable of having contrary Denomi- 
nations at the fame Time : v. g. Caius, compared to feveral 
Paribns, may truly be faid to be older and younger, flronger 
>and weaker, (ffr. 

§. 6. Whatfpever doth, or can cxifl, or be « ^ ^- . 
confidcred as one Thing, is pofitive ; and fo not ^^/.^/^^ ^.^ 
only fimple Idias and Subflances, but Mod^s 5^i,w^. 
alfo are pofitive Beings, tho' the Parts of which ' ' . 
>th^ confif); are very often relative one to another ; but the 
: whole together confidered as one Thing, and producing in us 
the complex Idea of one Thing, which Ide^ is in our Minds 
■ as one Pidure, tho* an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under 
one Name, it is a pofitive or abfolute Thing or Idea. Thus 
-a Triangle, tho* the Parts thereof compared one to another be 
relative^ yet the Idea of the whole is a pofitive abfolute Idea. 
-The fame may be faid of a Family, a Tune, fcfc. for there 
can be no Relation but betwixt two 17hings, confidered as two 
Things. There muft always be in Relation two Ideas or 

VoJU L S Things, 
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Things, either in theik^ftlves really rcparate* or confidere4 as 
diftin^) and then a Ground or Occafion for th^ Comparison. 
j„r^f §• ?• Cgncerning Relation in general, thefe 

Zljf^et Th%gs,iaytecoSfidei;ed- 
t^jtofftela^ /Vr/, That there is m m Thing, whether 

funple Jde^, Subftance, Mo^, or Relation, or 
Name of either of themt wl^b is mt capaUe af aim^ft 9n infi^ 
mu Number of Confideratiopi in reference to other Thirties ; 
and therefore this noakes no fmall Part of Men's Thoughts and 
Words : v. g. One fingle Man may at ohce be concerned in, 
and Aiftain all thefe fdlowing RehHonsy and many more, vrs* 
Father, Brothm*, Son, GrandSthcx, Grandfon, Father-in-Uw, 
Son-in-law, Hulband, Friend, Enemy, SubjeS^ General, 
Tudge, Patron, Client, Profeflbr, European^ EngUJbmau^ 
flander, Servant, Mafter, PoiTeflbr, Captain, Superior> In- 
ferior, Bigger, Left,. Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, 
Unlike, ^c. to an. almoil infinite Numhef ; he being ca-* 
pable of as many Relations u th^^ can he Occafions of cooi-^ 
paring him to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, 
Difagreement, or RefpeA whatsoever; for, aa I £ud, R^la-- 
iion is a way of comparing or confidering two Thmga toge^p 
ther, and giving one or both of them fome Appellation from 
that Compariion, and fooietimes giving even the Relation 
itfclf a Name. 

§. 8. Secondly^ This farther may he canfidei:!ed 
T^e Idea? pf concerning Relation^ that though it be not con- 
Relations ^^^ j^ ^j^ ^^^^ Exjftence c£ Things, but fomc- 

ihJn^ofthB ^^^^% cxtraneoua and fuper-indneed ; yet thp 
Suhje^s rela- ^^^^ Which relative Words ftand for, are oftea 
^^/ clearer and more diftin£l, than of thoie Suhflan- 

ces to which they do belong* The Notion we 
have of a iF'ather or Brother, is a great deal clearer and mooe 
diftindl than that wt ha^ of a Man ; or, if you will, Putemity 
is a thing whereof it is eafter to have a clear Idga^ than of Hu^ 
numity ; and 1 can much eafier concei¥e what a Friend is, than 
whax God; becaufe the Knowledge of one Adion, or on« 
iimple Idea^ is oftentimes fufiicient to give me the Notion of a 
Relation ; butto the knowing of any fubftaintial B^ing, an ac- 
curate Collection of fundry/t^i is neceflary^ A Man, iifae com- 
pares two Things together, can hardly be fuppofed not to know 
what it is wherein he (;ompares them ; fo that when fae com- 
pares any Things together, he cannot but have a very ckar 
Jdia of that Rektlonu The Ideas then of Relations an caf^le 
«t leaft of being more perfeSf and dijHnU in our Minds^ iban.thofe 
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^ &ub^ancfS 5 becaufc it is commonly hjird to know all the 
iimple Idiat which sire really in anj Subftance, but for the 
moft part eafy eneugh to know the rnnple Ideas that make up 
any Relation I think on, or have a Name for : v. g. Compaii> 
ring two Men in reference tp one common Parent, it is very 
eafy to fr^me the Idias of Brothers, without having yet the pert* 
fe^t Idea of a Man ; for figni6cant relative Words, as well a(t 
pthers, landing only for Ue^Sy and thofe being all either fimi- 
ple, or made up of iimpIe ones, it fufices for the knowing^ the 
Recife Idea the relative Term ftands for, to have a clear Con*» 
ception of that which is the Foundation of the RfUtion ; which 
may be done without having a perfeA and clear Idea of the 
Thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg out of which the other was hatched, I have a cleaj 
Idea of the Relation of Dam apd Chicks between the two Caf- 
fiowaries in St. James's Park ; the^ perhaps I have but a very 
obfcure and imperfed Idea of thofc Birds themfelves, 

§. 9. Thirdfyy Tho' there be a great Number « ^ ^.^^^ « 
of Confiderations, wherein Things may be com- terminate in 
pared one with another, and fo a Multitude of ^«*^ Ideas. 
Rilatims ; yet they aUierwiinate in^ and are con- 
cerned about thokfanph Ideas^ either of Senfation or Reflec- 
tion ; which I think to be the whole Materials of all oqr 
Knowledge. To clear this, I fhall fhew it in the moft confide^ 
rable Relations that we have any Notion of, and in fomc chat 
feem to be the moft remote iromSenfe or Refie6fion ; which yet 
will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paft 
doubt, that the Notions we have of them are but certain um^• 
pje Ideas J and fo originally derived from Sen& or Refleilion. 

§. 10. FourthfyyThzt Relation being the con- 
flaring of one Thing with another which is ex- . V^^^ z^ 
triiifecal to it, it is evident that all Word* that *^[^,'^f^%l 
neceffarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas than -^^^ denomtna>» 
are fuppofiHl really to exift in thatThing to which -^^^^ ^^^ ^^/ 
the Word is applied, arc r^Artiw spirit : v.g. A ^i^ve. 
Man Uacky merry ^ thoughtful^ thirftj^ ongry^ ex^. 
tended} theie, and the like, are all abfolute, bccaufe they nei- 
ther fignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is fup- 
pofed really to exift in the Man thus denominated. But Faihery 
Brother J Kmgy Hujband^ Blacker y Merrier^ i^c. are Words 
which, together with the Thing they denominate, imply alfo 
Something elfe feparate, and exterior to the Exiftetioe ot that 
Thing. 

S 2 §• !!• Havini^ 
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§. II. Having laid down thefc Prcmifes ton- 
Conclufion. cerning Relation in general, I fhall now proceed 
to ftiew in fome InUances, how all the Ideas -wc 
4iavc of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of fimple 
Ideas \ and that they all, how refined or remote from Senfe 
foever they feem, terminate at laft in fimple Ideas. I fliall be- 
gin with the moft comprehenfive Relation, wherein all Things 
that do, or can exifV, are concerned, and that is the Relation, 
of Caufe and EffeSf ; the Idea whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senfation and ReJU^iofiy 
I fhall in the next place confider. 



CHAP. XXVL 

Of Caufe and EffeB^ and other Relations. 

UTL *L ' §. I. T N the Notice, that our Senfes take of 
uZ'\t.' I ^^^ conftant Viciffitudc of Things, 

^ * -A we cannot hut obferve, that feveral 

particular, both Qualities and Subftances, begin to exift ; and 
that they receive this their Exiftence from the due Application 
:and Operation of fome other Being. From this Obfervation 
•we get our Ideas o^ Caufe and Effe£f. That which produces any 
fimple or complex Idea, we denote by the general Name Caufe ; 
-and that which i« prbduced, Effeff. Thus finding, that in that 
Subftance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a fimple 
Ideathzt was not in it before, is conftantly produced by the 
Application of a certain Degree of Heat, we call the hmple 
Idea of Heat, in relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Caufe of it, 
and Fluidity the EfFed. So alfo finding, that the Subftance, 
.^.ood, which is a certain CoUcftion of fimple Ideas fo called, 
isy the Application of Fire is turned into another Subftance, 
called Afhe«^ 1. £. another complex: Idea, confifting of a CoU 
•ledion of fimple Ideas, quite difterent from that Complex Idea 
which we call Wood ; we confider Fire, in Relation to Afties, 
.95 Caufe, and the Aflies as EfFedl. So that whatever is confi- 
dered by us to conduce or operate to the producing any parti- 
cular fimple Idea, or Colledion of fimple /rf^^j, , whether Sub- 
ftance or Mode, which did not before exift., hath thereby in 
our Minds the Relation of a Caufe, and fo is denominated by 

"U«. 
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§. 2. Having thus, from what our Senfes are 
able to difcover in the Operations of Bodies on Crmtton^ Ge- 
one another, got the Notion of Caufe and Ef^ neration, ma- 
JtSfy viz. that a Caufe is that which makes any ^f*^ ^iftra^ 
other Thing, either fimple Idea^ Subftance or ^'*"* 
Mode, begin to be ; and an Effe^ is that which 
had its Beginning from fome other Thing ; the Mind finds no 
great Difficulty to diftinguilh the feveral Originals of Things 
into two Sorts. 

Firji^ When the Thing is wholly made new, fo that no Part 
thereof did ever exift before ; as when a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth begin to exift, in rerum natura, which had before no 
Being ; and this we call Creation. 

Secondly^ When a Thing is made up of Particles which did all 
of them before exift, but that very Thing fo conftituted of pre- 
exifting Particles, which confidered all together make up fuch 
a Colleftioh of fimple IdeaSy had not any Exiflence before ; as 
this Man, this Egg, Rofe, or Cherry, &c. And this, when re- 
ferred to a Subftance produced in the ordinary Courfe of Na-. 
turc by an internal Principle, but fet on work by, and received 
from fome external Agent or Caufe, and working by infenfible 
Ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation. When the 
Caufe is extrinfecal, and the EfFeft produced by a fenfible Sepa- 
ration, or Juxta-pofition of difcernible Parts, we call it Makings 
and fuch are all artificial Things. When any fimple Idea is 
produced, which was not in that Subjeft bcrore, we call it 
Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a PiSure made, and 
either of them altered, when any new fenfible Quality or fim- 
ple Idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 
before; and the Things thus made to exift, which were not 
there before, are EffeSfs ; and thofe Things which operated to 
the Exiftence, Caufes. In which, and all other Cafes, we 
may obferve, that the Notion of Caufe and Effe^^ has its Rife 
from Ideai received by Senfation or Refleclion ; and that this 
Relation, how comprehenfive foever, terminates at laft in 
them. For to have the Idea of Caufe and Effe^f^ it fuffices to 
confider any fimple Idea or Subftance as beginning to exift by 
the Operation of fome other, without knowing the Manner 
of that Operation. 

§. 3. Time and Place are alfo tlie Foundations Vgi^i ^f 
of very large Relations, and all finite Beings at (j'lme. 
leaft are concerned in them. But having alrea- 
dy ihewn in another Place how we get thefe Ideas^ it may 
fuffice here to intimatei that moft of the Denominations of 

S 3 Things 
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Things received frorti-Timej arc only Relations^. Thfas, whtn 
any one £iy$, chat Qileen EHvsaheth lived Sixtj-nine^ and 
reigned Forty-five Years; thefe Words import only the Rela- 
tion. of that Duration to fome other^ and mean no more tbail 
this, that the Duration of her Exiftence was equal to Sixty- 
nine, and the Duration of her Goverhment to Forty -five an- 
nual Revolutions of the Suji ; and fo are all Wof-ds an(Wefing^ 
How iong^ Again, WilUmti the Conqueror invaded England 
about the Year 1070 ; which means this, that taking the Du- 
satton from oar Saviour's Time till now fbr one entire great 
Length of Time, it fliews at what Diftante this InVafion wa» 

Jrom the two Eactremes ; and fo do all Words of Tirtie an- 
wering to the Queftion, fyhen ? which (hew only the DiftaAod 
•f any Point ef TiiAfe from the Period of a longcf Duration, 
from which we meafurei add to which iftre thereby c^nilder u 
as related. 

\. 4. There are yet^ befides thoft, o(her Words of Time 
liiat ordinarily are thought to ftand fol* pofitive Ideai., Which 
yet will, when confidered, be found to be relative > fuch ad 
are teung^ Old, &r. which include and iiitimate the Relation 
any Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we hav* 
the Idea in oiir Minds. Thus having fettled in our Thoughts 
the idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy 
Years ^ when we fay a Man is youngy we mean^ that his Ag9 
is yet but a fmall Part of that which ufually Men attain to ; 
and when vye denominate him a/df, we mean that his Dura<- 
tion is run out althoft to the End of that which Men do ilOC 
lafually exceed. And fo it i$ but comparing the particular Age 
or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea Of that DurHtion 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belongii^ to that 
Sort of Animals ; which is plain in the Application of thefe 
Names to other Things : for a Man is called young at twentr 
Years, and very young at feven Years old ; but. yet a Horfe 
we call old at twenty, and a Dog at feven Years j becaufe in 
each of thefe we compare their Age to diffisrent Ideas of Dura- 
tion which are fettled in our Minds, as belonging to thefe fe* 
veral Sorts of Animals, in the ordinary Courfe of Nature, But 
the Sun and Stars, though they have put-lafted fevcral Qenera*- 
tions of Men, we call not old, becaufe we do not know what 
Period God hath fet to thtt Sort of Beings ; this Term be- 
longing properly to thofe Things, which vre cah obfeJrve in the 
ordinai'y Courfe of Things, by a natural Decay, to come to afi 
End in a certain Period of Time j a<id fo have in our Minds^ 
as it were, a Standard, to which we can cooapare the feveral 

Parts 
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Parts of their Duration, and by the Relation they bear there* 
unto, call them young or old ; which we cannot therefore do to 
a Ruby or a Diamond, Things whofe ufual Periods we know 
not* 

§. 5. The Relation alfo that Things have to 
one another in their Places and l)iftances, is Relations of 
very obvious to obferve ; as Above, Below, a P/eir^ andEx^ 
Mile diftant from Qutring-Crofi^ in Engiand^ tenfon. 
and in London. But as in Duration, fo in Ex- 
Un/i»n and Bulk, there are fome Ideas that are relative, which 
we fignifjf by names dut are thou^t poOtlVe ; as Great and 
Little are truly Relations* For here alfo having by Obfervation 
fettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bignefs of leveral Species 
of Things from diofe we have been moft accuftomed to, we 
make them as it were die Standards whereby to denominate 
the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, fuch.a one 
as is bigger than the ordinary Sort of thofe we have been ufed 
to ; and a little Horfe, fuch a one as comes not up to the Siee 
of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinarily 
to Horfes : and that will be a great Horfe to a Wet/hman^ whicn 
is but a little one to a Fleming ; they two having, from the dif>- 
ferent Breed of their Countries, taken feveral fixed IdeaSy to 
which they ccunpafe, and in relation to which they denominate 
their Great and their Little. 

$. 6. So likewife Weak and Strong are but 
relative Denominations of Power, Compared to JhfoluteTerm 
fome Ideas we have at that Time of greater or often ftand fir 
Jefs Power. Thus when we fay a weak Man, Relations. 
we mean one that has not fo much Strength or 
Power to move, as ufually Men have, br ufually thofe of his 
Size have ; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 
have of the ufual Strength of Men, or Men of fuch a Size. 
The like, when we fay the Creatures are all weak Things ; 
weak there is but a relatSve Term^ fignifying the Difpropor- 
tion there is in the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And 
. fo abundance of Words in ordinary Speech ftand only for Re- 
lations (and perhaps the greateft Part) which at firft light feem 
to have no fuch Signification : v. g. The Ship has neceffary 
Stores ; necejfary and Stores arc both relative Words, one having 
a Relation to the accompliihing the Voyage intended, and 
the other to future Ufe. All which Relations, how thej itre 
confined to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senfation or 
Refle^ion^ is too obvious to need any Explication^ 
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CHAP. XXVIL . 

Of Identity and Diverfity. 

Whereinlden. §• '^ A Mother Occafion the Mind often 
tUycanJifts. h\ ^akes of comparing, is the very 

^ -^ Being of Things i when, confidcr- 
ing any Thing as exifting at any determined Time and Place,- 
we compare it with itfelf exifting at another Time, and thereon 
form the Ideas of Identity and Diverftty. When vrc fee any 
Thing to be in any Place in any inftant of Time, we are fure 
(be it what it will) that it is that very Thin$:, and not another, 
which at that fame Time exifts in another Place, how like and 
undiftinguiihable foever it may be in all other refpeds ; and ia 
this confifts Identity^ when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that Moment wherein we con-* 
fider their former Exiftence, and to which we compare the 
prefent 5 for we never finding, nor conceiving it poifible, that 
two Things of the fame Kind fliould exift in the fame Place 
at the fame Time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exifts 
any where at any Time, excludes all of the fame Kind, and is 
there itfelf alone. When therefore we demand, whether any 
Thing be the fame or no ? it refers always to fomething that 
cxifted fuch a Time in fuch a Place, which it was certain at 
that Inftant was the fame with itfelf, and no other ; from 
whence it follows, that one Thing cannot have two Beginnings 
of Exiftence, nor two Things one Beginning ; it being impof- 
fible for two Things of the fame Kind to be or exift in the fame 
Inftant in the very fame Place, or one and the fame Thing in 
different Places That therefore, that had»one Beginning, is the 
fame Thing ; and that which had a dift'erent Beginning in Time 
and Place from that, is not the fame, but diveric. That which 
has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
Care and Attention ufed in having precife Notions of the 
Things to which it is attributed ^ 

§• %. We have the Ideas but of three Sorts of 
Identity of Subftances. I. God, 2, Finite Intelligences. 
Suhflancef, j. Bodies. Flrft, God is without beginning, eter- 
nal, unalterable, and every where ^ and therefore 
concerning his Identity there can be no Doubt. Secondly, Ei- 
nite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and Place of 

begin- 
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beginning to iexift, the Relation to that Time and Place will al- 
ways determine to each of them its Identity as long as it exifts. 
Thirdly, l^he fame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
which no Addition or Subftradion of Matter being made, it is 
the fame ; for tho' thefe three Sorts of Subftances, as we term 
them, do not exclude one another out of the fame Place, jret 
we cannpt conceive but that they muft neceflarily each of them 
exclude any of the fame Kind out of the fame Place; or elfe 
the Notions and Names of Identity and Diveriity would be in 
vain, aiid there could be no fuch Uiftinftion of Subftances, or 
any Thing elfe one from another. For Example ; could two 
Bodies be in the fame Place at the fame Time, then thofe two 
Parcels of Matter muft be one and the fame, take them great 
or little I nay, all Bodies muft be one and the fame : for hj 
the fame Reafon that two Particles of Matter 
may be in one Place, all Bodies may be in Idaai^ of 
ofte Place; which, when it can be fuppofed, Modcu 
takes away the Diftindion of Identity and Di- 
verfity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it 
being a ContradiSion that two or more ihould be one, Iden-* 
tity and Diverflty are Relations and Wayjs of comparing well 
founded, and of Ufe to the Underftanding. All other Things 
being but Modes or Relations ultimately terminated in Sub<* 
ftances, the Identity and Diverflty of eacn particular Exiftence 
of them too, will be by the fame way determined. Only as 
to Things whofe Exiftence is in Succeffion, fuch as are the 
Adions of finite Beings, v. g. Motion and Thought j both which 
confift in a continued Train of Succeffion, concerning their 
Diverflty there can be no Queftion ; becaufe each periihing 
the Moment it begins, they cannot exift in different Times, 
or in different Places, as permanent Beings can at different 
Times exift in diftant Places ; and therefore no Motion or 
Thought, confidered as at different Times, can be the fame, 
each Part thereof having a different Beginning of Exiftence. 

§. 3. From what has been faid, it is eafy to 
difcover what is fo much enquired after, the Princlpium 
Principium Individuationis ; and that it is plain Individoatio- 
is Exiftence itfelf, which determines a Being of nis. 
any Sort to a particular Time and Place, incom- 
municable to two Beings of the fame Kind. This, tho' it feems 
eaiier to conceive in Ample Subftances or Modes, yet when re- 
fleded on, is not more difficult in compounded ones, if Care be 
taken to what it is applied : v. g. Let us fuppofe an Atom, u e. 
a continued Body under one immutable Superficies, exifting in 

a de- 
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a Jetermtiiecl Tine and Plaei ) it ttf etidCnt) that confiderad in 
any Inftant of iu Exiftenc^i it is in that Inftant the fame with 
uiiilf I for being at that Inftant whAt it is^ alkl nothing elfe^ 
it i^ the bmti taai (o ifiuft continue a« long as its Exiftedce 
19 continuaci ; for fo Idng it will be the fame, and no other. 
In like Dlltiner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into 
the fsme Mafs^ esr^ry one of thofe Atoms will be the fame^ 
by the foregoing Role 3 and whilft they exift united tc^[etber, 
the Mlft conftfting df the fame Atoms, muft be the fame 
Mafs, or the &me Body, let the Parts be ever fo diflwrendy 
jomblMl $ but if one 6f thefe Atoms be taken away, or one 
Slew dne added, it if no longer the fame Mafs, or the iitme 
Body. In the Stat» <>f Jiviilg Creatures, their identity, defiends 
not on a Mafs o^ the fame Particles, but on fomething elfe i 
for in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter aite^ not 
the Identity^k An Oak growing frOm a Plant to a great Tree* 
and then looped, is ftill the fame Oak*: and a Colt g^owA up to 
a Horfe, fometitnes fat, fometiiftes lean, is ail the while the 
lilme Horfe : tho' in both thefe Cafes there nay be a mani-> 
feft Change df the Parts ; fo that truly they are not either of 
them the fame Mafies of Matter, tho* they be truly onb 6f them 
the fame Oak, and the other the fame Horfe : the Reafon where* 
of i^, that in thefe two Cafes of a Mafs of Matter and a living 
Body, Identity is not applied to the fame Thing. . . 

§» 44 We muft therefore tonuder wherein an 
lilmtity <f Oak differs from a Mafs of Matter, and that feema 
F^m4J>Us. to me to be in this, that the one i$ only the Co- 
hefion ^ Particles of Matter any bow united ; the 
^her, fuch a Difpofition of them as oonftitutes the Parts oi an 
Oak, and fuch an Ofganisatton of thofe Parts, as is fit to re* 
ceive ahd diftribute Nouriihment, fo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, l£c* bf an Oak, in which con- 
fifts the vegetable Li fe« .That being then one Plant, which ha$ 
fuch an Organisation of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking 
of one common Life, it continues to be the fame Plant as long 
as it partakes of the fame Life, tho* that Life be Communicat-* 
ed to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant 
in a like continued Organization, conformable to that Sort of 
Plants ; for this Organization ^ing at any one Inftant in any 
one Cblledion df MMtefy is in that particular Concrete diftin- 
.gu>&ed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exift- 
ing conftantly fforti that Moment b6th forwards and backwards 
in the fame Continuity of infenftbly fucceeding Parts united to 
tfie living Body of the Pltjint» it has that Idemity trhich makes 

the 
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tke faoie Plaftti Mid ftll the Pdm df it Pam ^ the fame Plaot, 
during > all the Time that they eadft united ui that continued 
Orgamzacion^ Which 19 fit to convey that codimon Life to aU 

the Parts fo united. 

$. 5. The Gafe it not fe much different in Idtntity of 
Brutes^ but that any one may hence fee what Animmk. 
ihakes an Animal^ and continues it the fame» Something we 
have like this in Machines^ and may ferve to illuftrate it. , For 
Example, What is a Watch ? 'Ti6 plain 'tis nothing butla fit 
Organisation, or Conftrudlion of Parts, to a certain |lnd» 
which, when a fuificient Force is added to it^ it is capable to 
attain* If we would fuppofe this Machine one continued Body, 
all whofe organised Plrti were repaired^ increafed or diminifbed 
by a conftant Addition or Separation of infenfibk Parts, with 
«ne common Life, we (hould have fomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal } with this Diflference, That in an Ani-* 
mal, the Fithefs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 
Life confifts^ begin together, the Motion coming from within ; 
but in Machines^ the Force coming fenfibly from without, il 
often away when the Orgail is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
ceive it. 

§• 6. This alfo (hews, wherein the Identity of Identity, pf 
the fame .^« confifts ; viz, in nothing but a Man. 
Participation of the fame continued Life^ by conftantly fleeting 
Particles of Matter, in fucceffion vitally united to the fame or- 

¥Qized Bodv. He that ihaU place die Identity of Man in any 
hingelfe, out, like that of other Animals^ in one fitly orga* 
hized^ody, taken in any one tnftant, ahd from thence conti- 
nued under one Organization of Life in feveral fucceillvely fleets 
tng Particles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Etnbryoy one of Years, mad and fober, the fame Man, by 
«ny Suppofition, that will not make it poflible for Sethy IfmaeU 
SeerateSy Pikfe^ St. Attfiin^ and Cafur Borgia^ to be the fame 
Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the fame Man, and 
there be noUiing in the Nature of Matter, why the fame indi- 
vidual Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be 
Iroffible^ that th<»e Men living in diftant Ages, and of different 
Tempers, may have been the fame Man : Which Way of fpeak-* 
ing muft be, from a very ftrange Ufe of the Word Many applied 
to an Ideay out of which Body and Shape is excluded : And that 
Way of fpeaking would agree yet worfe with theNotions of thofe 
P^ilofophers, who allow of Tranfmigration, and are o( Opi- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Mifcarriages, be de- 
truded into the bodies pf B^s» as fit Habitations, with Organs 

fuited 
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fuited to the Satisfeftion of their brutal Inclinations. But yet I* 
think, nobody, could he be fure that the Soul of Heliogabalus 
were in one of his Hogs, would yet fay that Hog were a Man 
or Helidgabalus, 

rj ' r '* V §• 7' ''^*® ^^^ therefore Unity of Subftance 
t^bTlilT *^^ comprehends all Sorts of Identity^ or will de- 
termine it in every Cafe ; but to conceive and 
Judge of It aright, we muft connder what Idea the Word it is 
applied to, ftands for : it being one Thing to be the fame Suh- 
JiffTtcey another the fame Man, and a third the fame Perfitiy if 
Perjoriy Man, 2knd Sakjlance, are three Names ftanding for three 
rfifterent Ideas ; for fuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
fuch muft be the Identity : Which, if it had been a little more 
carefully attended to, would poflibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confufion, which often occurs about this Matter, with 
nofmall feeming Difficulties, efpecially conccrmng Perfonal Iden - 
tity, which therefore we fhall in the next Place a little confider. 
^ Man ^. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body ; 

^^' ' ana confequently the fame Animal, as we have 
obferved,is the fame continued Life communicated to different 
Particles of Matter, as they happen fucccffively to be united r6 
that organized living Body. And whatever is talked of other 
Definitions, ingenious Obfervation puts it paft Doubt, that the 
Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in our Months is 
the Sign, is nothing elfe but of an Animal of fuch a certain 
Form : Since I think I may be confident, that whoever ihould 
fee a, Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no 
more Reafon all its Life than a Cat or a Parrot, would call 
him ftill a Man 5 or whoever fliould hear a Cat or a Parrot dif- 
courfe, reafon, and philofophize, would call or think it nothing 
tut a Cat or a Parrot ; and fay, the one was a dull irration^ 

* Memoirs of Man, and the other a very intelligent rati* 
njohat pajfed in onal Parrot, A Relation we have in an Au» 
Chriftendom thor of great Note, is fufficient to countenance 

fromie-jz.to the Suppofition . of a rational Parrots His 
^^19^f'^h' Words* are, 
* I had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice*s own Mouth 

* the Account of a common, but much credited Story, that I 

* had heard fo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 

* had in Brajil, during his Government there, that fpoke, 

* and afked, and anfwered common Queftions like a reafon- 

* able Creature ; fo that thofc of his Train there generally 

* concluded it to be Witchery, or Pofleffion ; and one of his 
« Chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland^ would ne- 

• vcr 
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* ver from that Time endure a Parrot^ but faid they all had a 

* Devil in them. 1 had heard many Particular^ of this Story, 

* and aflcvcred by People hard to be difcrcdited, which made 
^ me a(k Prince Maurice what there was of it. He faid, with 

* his ufual Piainnefs and Drinefs in Talk, there was fome* 

* thing true, but a great deal falfe, of what had been reported. 

* I defired to know of him, what there was of the firft ? He 
^ told me fliort and coldly, that he had heard of fuch an old 

* Parrot when he came to Drafil\ and tho' he believed nothing 

* of it, and it was a good Way of, yet he had fo much Curio- 

* iity as to fend for it ; that 'twas a very great and a very old 

* one ; and when it came firft into the Room where the Prince 

* was, with a great many Dutchman about him, it faid pre- 
^ fently. What a Company of white Men are here I They afked 

* it, what it thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince ? 

* Itanfwered, Some Generator other. When they ^, 

^ brought it clofe to him, he aflccd it, Uou w- yef^Uanpwer^ 

* neZ'Vous ? It anfwered, De Marinnan. The ^j p^^^ ^^^ 

* Prince, A m$i ejies-vous? The Parrot, A un rinnan. Thei 

* Portugais. rrince, Stuefais-tu la ? Parrot, Je Piincc, To 

* garde les Poules. The rrince laughed and faid, ivhom Jo you 

* Vou$ garde% les Poules ? The Parrot anfwered, belong? The 

* Ouy moy, & je le fcay bienfaire\ and made the Parrot, To a 
« Chuck four or five Times that People ufe to Portugueze. 

< make to Chickens when they call them. I fet rjmct.mai 
^ down the Words of this worthy Dialogue in ^y^'^^^^f^ 

* French, juft as Prince Maurice faid them to me. ]^^)l^ 

♦• I afked hi m in what Language the Parrot fpoke ? chiciens. The 

< and he faid, in Brcftlian, 1 afked whether he PrJncc laugh- 

* underftood BrafiUan ? He faid. No; but he had cd and faid, 
"* taken care to have two Interpreters by him, the You look after 

* one a Dutchman that fpoke BrafiUan^ and the the Chickens f 

* other a BrafiUan that fpoke Dutch \ that he The Parrot 

* afked them fcparately and privately, and both anfwered, ^>/ 

* of them agreed in telling him juft the fame h and I know 
^* Thing that the Parrot faid. I could not but '^^^^^^i^ 

* tell this odd Story, becaufe it is fo much out *^^^^^'h 

* of the Way, and from the firft Hand, and what may pafs for 

* a good one : For I dare fay this Prince, at leaft, believed him- 

< felf in all he told me, having ever pafTed for a very honeft 

* and pious Man. I leave it to Naturalifts to reafon, and to 

* other Men to- believe, as they pleafe upon it 5 however, it is 
*♦ not^ perhaps, amifs to relieve or enliven a bufy Scene fome- 

^ times with fuch Digreifions, whether to the Purpofe or no.' 
7 I have 
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\ have takeo caro ^t (he Rf a^^r JbouM bav* 
£^»«; A&a* the Story at large in |he A^thpr's own Wor^s, 

hecsuife be Ibemf to me not to H^ve thought it 
Incredible ; for it cannot be imagined that To able aMsin a« be^ 
who had Sufficiency ei^o^h to warr^t all ttie T^iiP(>Bies ht 
gives of himfolf, flipi^ld take fo ofuch P^ins^ ip a P}ace where 
It had nothing to do, to pin fo f:lof4^ not anJy W il.Man whom 
)ie mention^ aa lii^ Friend* but pi| a Prince tia w^ppi he a^k^ow* 
ledges veiygreaf Honefty and Piety, ^ St^, whic^ if he bifn* 
felf thpugnt jiforedible, he could not but s^ffp ^if»k ridiculous. 
The Prince, 'tis plain, who vouchee tl^is SiEory, a|id pur Au* 
thor, who relates jt from hiin, both of tHeqi c^) this Talker 
Z T?firr9t\ apd } aifk any one elfe, vrbo thinks fi|ch a Story fit 
toi^e told, whether if thi? Parr^^ ;|i)4 all pf its K^ifid, had al- 
ways talked, as we have 4 Prince's Wor4 for it, 24 this one 
did \ whether, I fay, th^ woiild not havf paSed for a Race of 
rational Animals \ but m, whether for s|l| t^at they would h?ve 
been allowed to be Men, ^nd not Parrots f For. I prefume 'tsa 
not the Idia of a thinking or rational Being ak^e, that rpakes 
the Id^ of a Man in mo(l P^p)^'$ Senfe, bMt of a Qody, fo and 
fa ihaped, joined tp it ; and if that he the 14^0 of a M^fn^ the 
fanie fucce^ve Body, not (hift^ all at once, in\ift, ^ well as 
tiie fame immaterial Spirjt, go tp the ipaking pf the f^m^ Man. 
§• ,9. This bei^e prqmi&d, to find wherein 
Firfinalldin^ p^fina] Identity confift^, we muft confider whac 
tity. ^erfm (laods for ; which, I think, is a thinking 

i^telligentBeing, that has Reafpn .and Reflexion, 
and can confider itftlf ^ itfelf, %^ fame tMinkJifg Thi<^ in 
4ifterent Time^ ^nd PUces : wl^ich it does oiily by that V9n«- 
fcioufnefs which is Jiifeparable frpip 7 hinking, ^4> 9^ it feems 
to me, eir^ntigi tp it : It being jmppig^le fpr any pne to {)er* 
i^elve, witi)out perceiving that he dpef perceive. When we 
f«e^ hpar, fmeil, tjifte, feel, piedit^^e, or wiU any TMn& V» 
know that we dp fo. Thus it i^ al^^yf as IP cpr prefeiit %n- 
fations and Percepdipus : Afid by this ev^ry Oiie, is to Ijiiipgifdf 
that which he calls 9^lft it not being qpi^fidere^ in this Qafe, 
whether the f^m? &if he continued ip the ^njie, pr divers 
Siibftances. JFpr fince Con^cio^{h6f8 a)way^ accomp^ies 
Thinking, and 'tis that that makes every one to be what he 
Calls $df^ and' thereby difti^gui^es hifl^fejf frpm a}l other 
thinking Things j in this alone cpnfifts p04qnal limtitu «. *• 
Ihe Saioi^aef^ pf ^ atipo^ Being: Ap4 as ffr ^ thisConfci- 

puipefs 
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w(m& 9W be ^tsndci4 b0<(kwjir<b to 9»y paft A£lion or 
Thoi^t, ft) (9X i^ch«9 the Identity i>f tfc^ i^«yF» i it is the 
UxmSfi^xuyWf it w^ |hm & 5^n4 'ti^ by the &roc S^i/with thin 
prefenc one that now refle£^s on it» tb)it thgt A^ioo W^ 4pA?# 
$. ID. But it i$ fertbejr cij^uirfid, whether it be Q^r^i^„fi^/i 
the fame Ueotical S.MbftwKce f This fjpw wo.ul4 makes /erAiui 
think they had Reafon to doubt of, if thrfe Per- identity. 
ception^, with their Confi^ioMfnefs, ^wap rer 
mainfdprefeat intheMind, wherekytbe.ftineriiinking Thing 
would be ftlwityt PQnfQipp/ly preiep^ »nd, as wovld bp B)ovghr; 
evidently the iame to itfeK. 3ut th4l UPhich &ains |2Q 91^ 
the Difficulty i« this, that this CofifcioMliieft bekig ijit^rrgptci 
always by ForgetfvlAeis, there b^iig no M^ompnt id Pur Livfif 
whecein we have the whole Train <^ ;ail pur paft A£liim9 b^fovf 
our Eyes in one View» but evee tb« beft Memories k^og tb« 
Sight of one Part wbilft they are viawijQg ayopther \ wd w« 
fometimes, and that the greateft Pjtrt af our Livje^* not reie^r 
ing on our paft Selves, being iitfoat QXi ^ur preftnt Thoughts^ 
aiiS mibuiad Sleep iiaving no Thoughts at all, or at kaft nonf 
with that Confcioufn^ which remarks our wakidRgThQiigiits; 
J fay, in all thefe Cafes, o^r Cop&ioufnefs b^ing interrupted, 
and we lodng the Sight of our paft 5</ivi,DQiibtss are rai&d wbe^ 
ther we are the fame thinking Thing, u a the feme Subftance^ 
€Mr no. Which, bowevpr reafonahle or wnrpafonable, concerns 
tiotpnbml Ummy at all : tbeQjiieftien being, what makps the 
fame Perfm^ and not whetho: it be the fame Identical Subftanire^ 
wbich always thinks in the femePerfon; which in thisCafe mat-- 
t&rs not at 1^ : piflerent Subflances^ by the fameConfcioufnefs,- 
■(where they do partake in ix) being united into one Penfon, aa 
i¥fiU as dinrent Bodies, by the feme Life, ace uoked into oar. 
Amnyd, whofe Identity is preferved, in diat Cfawge of Suhtan«> 
i»M, b^ die Uni^ of one continued Life. For it being the feme 
ConCcipufnefs that makes a Man be bimfelf to himfetf, pnrfimal 
Idtnuky dep^s on that only, whether it be aAfleaoad only tonne 
individual Subftirace, or can be continued in a SMCcefton offer 
veral Subftances. For as far as any i»telligei|t B^ing oanirqMat 
the Idga of any paft A^on, with the feipe/Confciouibefs it liail 
.0f it at iirft, akl with the feme Confcioufnefs it has of any pre* 
fent A(^on \ fo far it is the fame pftjmd &e^. Fat it is by the 
Confeioufneis it b^ of its ptefent Thought amd Afiioitt, that 
it is &ilf\.o \V Self nowy and fo will be the feme f^*^, as fer 
as the feme Confpiouihefs can extend to Anions paft, or to 
come ; and would be by Diftance of Time, or Change of Sub-> 
ftance, no more twp rcrfom^ tb^ a Man be two Men^ by 

wearing 
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wearing other Cloaths To-davthan he did Yefierday^ with % 
long or ihort Sleep between : The fame Confcioufnefs uniting 
thofe diftant Anions into the fame Per/on^ whatever Subftances 
contributed to their ProduAion. 

§. II. That this is fo, we have fome Kind of 
fer/ondlJen' Evidence in our very Bodies, all whofe Particks, 
tity in Change whilft vitally united to the fame thinking con- 
9f Subftances, fcious Self^ fo that we feel when they are touched, 
and are affeAed by, and confcious of Good or 
Harm that Happens to them, are a Part of eurfelves ; f . e* of 
our thinking confcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his Body is 
to every one a Part of himfelf: He fympathizes and is con-> 
cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby feparate it 
from that Confcioufnefs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other 
AffeAions, and it is then no longer a Part of that which is bim^ 
felfj any more than the remoteft Part of Matter, Thus we fee 
the Subftanci^ whereof per/onal Self conG&ed at one Time, may 
be varied at another, without the Change of perfonal Identity ; 
there being no Queftion about the fame Perfon, though the 
Limbs, which but now were a Part of it, be cut off. 

$• 12. But the Queftion is. Whether, if the fame Subftance, 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the fame Perfon ; or re« 
snaining the fame, it can be different Perfohs ? 

. And to this I anfwer, firft. This can be no 

bCh '"* f Queftion at all to thofe, who place Thought in 
th k'n^^S f- * purely niaterial, animal Conftitution, void of 

/ajs^ ^ ' a^ immaterial Subftance. For whether their 
ouppoiition be true, or no ; tis plam, Uiey con- 
ceive perfonal Identity preferved in fomething elfe than Iden- 
tity of Subftance ; as animal Identity is preferved in Identity 
of Life, and not of Subftance. And therefore thofe, who 
place Thinking in an immaterial Subftance only, before they 
can come to deal with thefe Men, muft ftiew why perfonal 
Identity cannot be preferved in the Change of immaterial Sub- 
ftances, or Variety of particular immaterial Subftances, as well 
as animal Identity is preferved in the Change of material Sub- 
ftances, or Variety of particular Bodies : Unlefs they will fay, 
'tis one immaterial Spirit that makes the fame Life in Brutes, as 
it is one immaterial Spirit that makes the fame Perfon in Men ; 
which the Cartejians at leaft will not admit, for fear of making 
Brutes thinking Things too. 

§. 1 3. But next, as to the firft Part of the Queftion, Whether, 
if the fame thinking Subftance (fuppofing immaterial Subftances 
only to think) be« changed, it om be the fame Perfon f I an- 
fwer. 
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fwer. That cannot be refolved, but by thofe who know what 
Kind of Subftances they are that do thi/ik ; and whether the 
Confcioufnefs of paft Aftions can be transferred from one think-* 
ing Subftance to another. I grant, were the fame Confcioufnefs 
the fame individual Action, it could not : But it being but a 
prcfent Reprefentation of a paft Adiion, why it may not be 
poffiWe, that that may be reprefented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be (hewn. And there- 
fore how far the Confcioufnefs of paft A<B:ions is annexed to 
any individual Agent, fo that another cannot poflibly have it, 
will be hard for us to determine, till we know what kind of 
A<Stion it is, that cannot be done without a reflex aft of Per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking 
Subft^nces, who cannot think without being confcious of it. 
But that which we call thtfame Confcioufnefs ^ not being tlie fame 
individual Aft, why one intelleftual Subftance may not have 
teprefented to it, as done by itfelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by fome other Agent ; why, I fay, fuch a Re- 
prefentation may not poflibly be without Reality of Matter of 
Faft, as well as feveral Reprefentations in Dreams are, which 
yet, whilft dreaming, we take for 'true, will be difficult to con- 
clude from the Nature of Things. And that it never is fo, will 
by us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 
Subftances, be beft refolved into the Goodnefs of God, who, as 
far as the Happinefs or Mifery of any of his fenfible Creatures 
is concerned in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Confcioufnefs which draws Reward 
or Punifliment with it. How far this may be an Argument 
againft thofe who would place Thinking in a Syftem of fleeting 
animal Spirits, I leave to be confidered. But yet tofreturn to the 
Queftion before us, it muft be allowed. That if the fame Coii-^ 
fcioufnefs (which, as has been ftiewn, is quite a different Thing 
from the fame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranf- 
ferred from one thinking Subftance to another, it will be polBble 
that two thinking Subftances may make but one Perfon. For 
the fame Confcioufnefs being preferved, whether in the fame 
or different Subftances, the perfonal Identity is preferved. 
' §. 14. As to the fecond Part of the Queftion, Whether, the 
fame immaterial Subftance remaining, there may be twodiflinft 
Perfons ? Which Queftion feems to me to be built on this, Whe-» 
ther the fame immaterial Being, being confcious of the Aftions 
of its paft Duration, may be wholly ft ripped of all the Confci- 
oufnefs of its paft Exiftence, and lofe it beyond the Power of 
ever retrieving again ; and fo as it were beginning a new Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Confcioufnefs that cannot 
V9Jr.J, T reacli 
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reach beyond this new State ? AH thofe who hold Pre-exiftence^ 
$ire evidently of this Mind, fince they allow the Soul to have nQ 
remaining Confcioufiiefs of what it did in that pi*e'exiftent State, 
cither wholly fepara^e from Body, or informing any other Body j 
and if they ihould not, 'tis plain. Experience would be againfk 
them* $Q thjit perfonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
fcioufnefs jeaches, a pre-exiftent Spirit not having continued fa 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muft needs make different 
J*er(ons. Suppofe a Chrijiian Platmiji^ or ^Pythagorean^ (hould, 
ypqn God's having ended ail his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Pay, think his Soul hath exifted ever flnce 3 and fliould imagine 
|t has revolved in feveral Human Bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perfuaded his had been the Soul of Socr^ttes : ( how rea- 
foqably, Iwill not difpute; this I know, that in ^he Poft he filled, 
which was no inconfiderable one, he paiTed fqr a very rational 
Man i and the Prefs has fhewn that he waiited noit Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one fay, that he being not confciou^ of any of Sor 
^atfs's A^lions or Thoiights, could be the fame Perfo^ with So^ 
fraUs ? Let aiiy one reflet upon himfelf, and conclude that he 
jias in hiipfelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
|n him^ and in tha conftant Change of hi$ Body keeps him the 
fame \ and i« that which he calls himfelf : Let $im alfo fuppofe 
\t to be the fame Soul that was in h[tftor or Therfttes at the Siege 
frf* Trey^ (fpr Souls being, ^ far as we know any Thing of them, 
in their Nature indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
fition has no apparent Abfurdity in it) which it may have been, 
35 v^ellas it is now, the Soul of any other Man : But he now ha*? 
ying x^o Confc^oufnefs of any of the Actions either of Nejior 01^ 
Therjites^ does, or can he conceive himfelf the lame Perfon witl^ 
fiither of them ? Can he be concerned in either of their A6lions \ 
attribute them to himfelf, or think them his own, more than the 
v^dions of any other Man that ever exifted ? So that this Confci-: 
pufnefs not reaching to any of the Anions of either of thofe Men, 
he is no more one 5^^ with either of them, tHan if the Soul or im- 
material Spirit that now informs him^ had been created, and be- 
gan to es^ift, when it began to inform his prefent Body ; though it 
were ever fp true, that the fame Spirit that informed N^/ior's 05 
fherjites's Body, were numerically the fame that now informs his. 
j'or this would no more make him the fame Perfon with Nefiar^ 
than if fome of the Particles of Matter, that were once a Part of 
)^f/lor^ were now a Part of this Man ; the fame immaterial Sub- 
ftance, without the fame Confcioufnefs, noinore making the fsmne 
f^erfon by being united to any Body, than the fame Particle of Mat- 
|er^ without V^aC^iP^fftf fs Mfute^ t« |ny Body, mskt^ the fame 
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Perfon. But let him once find himlelf confcious of anyof theAc* 
tions of Neftqr^ he then finds hinjfelf the fame Perfon with Neflor* 

§• 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 
conceive the fame Perfon at the Refurreftion, though in a Body 
not exaftiy in Make or Parts the fame which he had here, the 
fame Confcioufnefs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would fcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man^ be enough to 
make the fame Afo«. For fhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying 
with it tjie Confcioufnefs of the Prince's paft Life, enter and in- 
form the Body of a Cobler, as foon as deferted by his own Soul, 
every one fees he would be the fame Perfon with the Prince, ac- 
countable only for the Prince's A(fliohs: But who would fay it 
was the fame Man ? The Body too goes to the making the Man^ 
4nd would, I guefs, to every Body, determine the Man in this 
Cafe, wherein the Soul, with all its princely Thoughts about it, 
would not make another Man; but he would be the fame Cobler 
to every one befides himfelf. I know that, in the ordinary Way 
of fpeaking, the fame Perfon, and the iame Man, ftand for one 
and the fame Thing. And, indeed, every one will always have 
a Liberty to fpeak as he pleafes, and to apply what articulate 
l^ounds to wha,^ Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often aa 
he pleafes. But yet when we will enquire \yhat makes the fame 
^pifit^ Many or Perfon^ we muft fix the Ideas of Spirit^ Man^ 
or Perfon in our Minds ; and having refolved with ourfelves whai 
We mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of 
them, or the like, when it is thtfame^ and when not. 

§. 16. Buf though the fame immaterial Sub- r C f T- 
fiance or Soul does not alone, wherever it be, and rnnklffhTfam^ 
in whatfoever State, make the fame Man ; yet 'tis p^fon^ 
plain, Confcioufnefs, as far as ever it can be ex- ' 
tended, fhould it be to Ages paft, unites Exiftcnces and ASions, 
very remote in Time, into the fame Perfon, as well as it does the 
J)xiftences and Aftions of the immediately preceding Moment : 
So that whatever has the Confcioufnefs of prefent an4 paft Ani- 
ons, is the fame Perfon to whom they both belong. Had I the 
lame Confcioufnefs, that I faw the Ark and jVi^A's F1oq4» as 
that I faw an overflowing of the Thames laft Winter, or as that I 
lyritenow; I could no more doubt thati who wrote this now, that 
law the Thames overflowed laft Winter, and that viewed the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the fame Mf^ place th^t ^ff 
in what Subftance you pleafe, than that I who wrote this am the 
f^me my fc^now whUft I write (whether I confift of all the fame 
Subftance, material o^ immaterial, or no) tHat I was Yefterday, 
For 4s to thi« Point of t)eing the fame Stlf^ it matt«5 not wht^ 
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ther this prefent Self he made up of the fame or other Subftances | 
I being as much concerned , and as j uftly accountable for any Afti - 
on was done a thoufand Years fince, appropriated to me now by 
this Self-confcioufnefs, as I am for what I did the laft Moment. 
SIfdg{> d §• ^7" ^^i^*s that confcious thinking Thing, 

V' r^ /• (whatever Siibftance made up of, whether fpiritu- 
nefu ^* ^^ material, limpie or compounded, it matters 

not) which is fenfible, or confcious of Pleafure 
and Pain, capable of Happinefs orMifery,and fo is concerned for 
itSelf as far as that Con fcioufnefs extends. Thus every one finds, 
that whilft comprehended under that Confcioufnefs, the little 
Finger is as much a Part of himfelf as what is moft fo. Upon 
Separationof thisJittleFinger,fliould this Confcioufnefs go along 
with the little Finger, arid leave the reft of the Body, 'tis evi- 
dent the little Finger would be the Perfon^ t^^fame Perfon ; and 
Self then would have nothing to do with the reft of the Body. 
As in this Cafe, it is the Confcioufnefs that goes along with the 
Subftance, when one Part is feparate from another, which makes 
the fame Perfon^ and conftitutes this infeparable Self\ fo it is in 
reference to Subftances remote in Time. That with which the 
Confcioufnefs of this prefent thinking Thing can join itfelf, makes 
the famie Perfon^ and is one Self with it, and with nothing elfe; 
and fo attributes to it Self and owns all the Aftions of that 
Thing as its own, as far as that Confcioufnefs reaches, and no 
farther j as every one who reflefts, will perceive, 
OhieSsofRe- §* ^^* ^^ ^^^^ Perfonal Identity is founded all 
nvardandPw ^^^ Right and Juftice of Reward and Punifh- 
nijhment. ment ; Happinefs and Mifery being thatfor which 

every one is concerned for himfelf not mattering 
Vrhat becomes of any Subftance, not joined to, or affeded with 
that Confcioufnefs. For as it is evident in the Inftance I gave 
but now, if the Confcioufnefs went along with the little Finger 
when it was cut ofF, that would be the fame Self which was con- 
<ierned for the whole Body Yefterday, as making a Part of it 
Self whofc Aftions then it cannot but admit as its own now, 
Tho' if the fame Body fliould ftill live, and immediately, from 
th? Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Confci-j 
oufnefs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not 
at all be concerned for it, as a Part of it Selfy or could own any 
pf Its Aftions, or have any of them imputed to him. 

§. J9, This may (hew us, wherein perfonal Identity confifts^ 
Ijot in the Identity of Subftance, but, as I have faid, in the Iden* 
ttity of Con/cioufneji y wherein if Socrates and the prefent Mayor 
of ^eenborough agree, they are the fame Perfon : If the fame 
^ocrates^ Waking and .fleepin^, do not partake of the fame 

" Qonfcioujhefs^ 
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Confcioufnefs^ Socrates waking and fleeping is not the fame Per^ 
fon i and to punifli Socrates waking for what fleeping SocrMs 
thought, and waking Socrates was never confcious of, would 
be no more of Right, than to punifh one Twin for what his 
Brother-Twin did> whereof he knew nothing, becauie their 
Outfides were fo like that they could not be diftinguUhed j for 
fuch Twins have been feen. 

§. 20. But yet poffibly it will ilill be objefted ; Suppofe I 
wholly lofe the Memory of fome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poffibility of retrieving them, fo that perhaps I {hall never be 
confcious of them again ; yet am I not the fame Perfon that 
did thofe Aftions, had . thofe Thoughts that I once was con- 
fcious of, though I have now forgot them ? To which I an- 
fwer, that we muft here take notice what the Word / is afl- 
plied to ; which in this Cafe is the Man only ; and the fame 
Man being prefumed to be the fame Perfon, / is eafily here 
fuppofed to ftand alfo for the fame Perfon. But if it be poffible 
for the fame Man to have diftind incommunicable Confciouf- 
nefles at different Times, it is paft doubt the fame Man would at 
'<lifferent Times make different Perfons ; which we fee is' the 
Senfe of Mankind in the folemneft Declaration of their Opini*- 
ons, human Laws not punifhing the mad Man for the fober 
MarC% AiS^ions, nor th^ fober Man for what the mad Man did^ 
thereby making them two Perfons ; which is fomewhat ex- 
plained by our way of fpeaking in Engiijb^ when we fay, fuch 
a one is' not himfelf^ or is bejides himfelf\ in v^hich Phrafes it is in- 
linuated, as if thofe who now, or at leaft firft ufed them^ 
* thought that fel/wzs changed, the felf^tzmc Perfon was no 
longer in that Man. 

§. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive, that jy.^ , 
Socrates J the fame individual Man, fhould be fweenTJentitf 
two Perfons. To help us a little in thife, we of Mm and 
muft^confider what is meant by Socrates^ or the Ptrfon, 
fame individual Man* , ■ 

Firjiy It muft be either the fame individual^ immaterial^ 
thinking Subftance ; in ihort, the fame numerical Soul, and 
nothing elfe. 

Secondly y Or the faipe Animal, without any Regard to an 
immaterial Soul. 

T'hirdly^ Or the fame immaterial Spirit united to the fame 
AnimaU 

Now take which of thefe Suppotitions you pleafe, it U im* 
poffible to mal^e perfonal Identity to confift in any Thing but 
Confcioufnefs> or reach any farther than that does, 
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Tor by the firft of them^ it moft be aliowad poffible thsit a 
Man bom of different Women, And in diftant Times, may be 
the fame Man ; a Way of fpeakitie, which whoever adttlits, 
muft allow it poffible for the feme Man to be two diftlhft Per- 
fons, as any two that have lived in dlfierent Ages, without the 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 

By the fecond and third, Socrates io^hin Lift, and after it, 
" cannot be the fame Man any Way, but by the fame Confciouf- 
xiefs ; and fo making human Identity to confift in the fame Thing 
wherein we place perfinal Identity^ there will be no Difficulty 
to allow the fame Man to be the fame Perfon. But then th^ 
who place human Identity in Confcioufnefs only, and not in 
fomething elfe, muft confider how they will make the Itifaiit 
Socrates the fame Man with Socrates after the RefurreSion. 
But whatfoever to fome Men m^kes a Man^ and Confequently 
the fame individual Man, wherein perhaps few afe agreed, 
perfonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Confciouf- 
nefs (which is tnat alone which mikes what we call Self) With- 
out involving us in great Abfurdities. 

§• 22. But is not a Man drunk and fbber the fame Peribn ? 
why elfe is he punilhed for the Faft he commits when drunk, 
tho' he be never afterwards confcioiis of it ? Juft as much the 
fame Perfon, as a Man that walks, and does other Things in 
his Sleep, is the fame Perfon, and is anfwerable for any Mif- 
cfaief he fball do in it. Humin Laws punifli both witha Juftitae 
fuitable to their Way of Knofwledge, becaufe In thefe Cafes 
they cannot diftinguifh certainly what' is real, what Counter- 
feit ; and fo the Ignorance in Drunkferincfs or Sleep is not ad- 
mitted as a Plea. For tho' Punifiiment be annexed to Perfo- 
iiality,and Peifcnality to'Cohfdoufnefs, and the Drunkard per- 
haps be not confcious of what he did ; yfet human Judicatures 
juftly punilh him, ^ca^fe the FaA is proved agairift him, but 
Want of Confcioufnefs cannot be pltiv<»d for him. But in the 
great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts fliall be laid open. 
It may be reafonable to think,* no one Ihall be made to anlWer 
for Moiat he knows nothing of, but fliall receive liid Doom, 
bis Confcience accufing or excufing him. 
r^r.'^r^f §• 2'^* Nothing but Cohfcioufndfe can unite 

mlone makes remote Exiftences mto the fame Peffon, the 
^glr Identity of Subllartce will not do it ; for what- 

ever Subftance there is, however framed, with- 
out Coiifcfoufnefs there is no Perfdn ; and a CarcAfettiay be a 
Perfon, as well as any Sort of Subftance he fo without Cori- 
fcioufnefs* 

Could 
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t^ouid we. luppofe two diftind incdminuntcable (jonfciouff 
nefles aSing the fame fiody, the one conftaqtly by Dav, tfa^ 
other by Night ;- and, on the other Side, the fsMSEie Confciouf- 
siefs ading by Intervals two diftb^l Bodies \ I aik in the firff 
Cafe, whether the Day and the liight Man would not be two 
as diftin£b Perfons as Socrates and Piato f And whether^ in the 
iecond Cafe, there would not be one Perfpn in two diftii^ 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the fame in two diftinft Cloatk- 
ings ? Nor is it at all material to fay, that this fame, and thig 
diftind Confcioufnefsy in the Cafes above-mentioned, is owing 
to the iame and diftin<El immaterial Subftances, bringing it 
with them to thofe Bodies, which, whether true or noj alters 
not the Cafe ; fmce it is evident the pirfmal Idmiity would 
equally be determined by the Confcioufncfs, whether Uiat Con- 
icioufnefs were annexed to fome individual immaterial Sub- 
llance or no: For granting, that the thinking Subftance in Man' 
muft be neceflarily fuppofed immaterial, it is evident ihat im- 
material thinkine Thing may fometimes part vvith its paft Con-^ 
fcioufnefs, and be reftored to it again \ as appears in the For- 
getfuinefs Men often bave of their paft A£lions ; and the Mind 
many Times recovers the Memory of a paft Confcioufnefs^ 
which it had loft for twenty Years together. Make thefe In- 
tervals of Memory and Forgetfulnefs to take their Turns regu- 
larly by Day and Night, and you have two Perfons with the 
fame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the former Inftance two 
Perfons with the &me Body. So that Silfi^ not determined by 
Identity or Diverfity of Subftance, which it cannot be fure ot^ 
but only by Identity of Confcioufnefs. 

§. 24* Indeed it may conceive the Subftance, whereof it i^ 
now made up, .to have exifted formerly, united in the fame 
confcious Being ; but Confcioufncfs removed, that Subftai>ce 
is no more it S^lf^ or makes no more a Part of it^ than any 
other Subftance ; as is evident in the Inftance we have already 
given of a Limb cut off, of whofe Heat or Cold^ or other 
Aftedions, having no longer any Confcioufnefs, it is no more 
a Man's Self, than any other Matter of the Univerfe; In like 
manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subftance^ 
^hich is void of that Confcioufnefs whereby I am my SelftKi 
my Self\ if there be any Part of its Exiftence, which I can*- 
not upon Recolledion join with that prefent Confcioufnefs^ 
whereby I am now my Self^ it is in that Part of its Exiftence 
tio more my Self^ than any other immaterial Being ; for what- 
foever aiiy Subftance has thought or done, which I cannot re:- 
colle£):, and by my Confcioufnefs make my own Thought and 
A<Slion, it will no more belong to me, whether a P^ft of m^ 
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thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where exifting, 

§. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
fcidufnefs is annexed to, and the Aft'eSion of, one individual 
immaterial Subftance. 

But let Men, according to their divcrfe Hypothefes, refolve 
of that as they pleafe 5 this every intelligent Being, fenfible of 
Happinefs or Mifery, muft grant, that there is fomething that 
is himfelf^ that he is concerned for, and would have happy ; that 
this Selfhzs exifted in a continued Duration more than one In- 
ftant, and therefore it is pofTiblemay exift, as it has done. Months 
and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be fet to its 
Duration, and may be tht fame Self by the fame Confcioufnefs 
continued on for the future ; and thus by this Confcioufnefs he 
finds himfelf to be the fame Self which did fuch or fuch an 
Adion fome Years fince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
serable now. In all which Account of Self the fame numerical 
Subftance is not confidered as making the fame Self; but the 
fame continued Confcioufnefs, in which feveral Subuances may 
have been united, and again feparated from it; which, whilii: 
they continued in a vital Union with that wherein this Confci- 
oufnefs then refided, made a Part of that fame Self I'hus any 
Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is confcious in 
us, makes a Part of owr felue 5 % but upon Separation from the 
vital Union, by which that Confcioufnefs is communicated, that 
which a Moment fmce was Part of our fehes, is now no more 
fo, than a Part of another Mzn'sfelfis a Part of me ; and it is 
not impoffible but in a littleTime may become a real Part of ano- 
ther Perfon ; and fo we have the fame numerical Subftance be- 
come 2L Part of two different Perfons, and the fame Perfon pre- 
ferved under the Change of various Subftances. Could we fup- 
pofe any Spirit wholly ftript of all its Memory or Confcioufnefs 
of paft ASions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part 
of ours, and fometimes of them all, the Union, or Separation of 
fuch a fpiritual Subftance would make no Variation of perfonal 
Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter .does. 
Any Subftance vitally united tothe prefent thinking Being, is a 
Part of that very fame Self which now is ; any Thing united to 
it by a Confcioufnefs of former A6^ions, .maikes alfo a Part of 
the fame Self which is the fame both then and now. 

§. 26. Perfon^ as I take it, is the Name for this 

Per/on, a fo' Self Where-ever a Man finds what he calls 

renfci Term. Himfelf^ there I think another may fay is the 

fame Perfon. It is a forenfick Term, appropria-p 

ting Actions and their Merit, and fo belongs only to intelligent 

' Agents 
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Agents capable of a La,w, and Happinefs and Miferjr. This 
Perfonaiity extends itfelf beyond prefent Exiftence to what is 
pad, only by Confcioufnefs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to $tfejfpz& Actions, juft upon 
the fame Ground, and for the fame Keafon, that it does the 
prefent. . All which is founded in a Concern for Happinefs, the 
unavoidable Concomitant of Confcioufnefs; that which is<:onr 
fcious of Pleafure and Pain, defiring that that Self that is con- 
fcious ihould be happy. And therefore whatever paft A£lions 
it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that prefent Self by Con- 
fcioufnefs, it can be no mpre concerned in, than if they had 
never been done: And to receive Pleafure or Pain, i. i. Reward 
or Punifliment, on the Account of any fuch Aftion, is all one, 
as to be made happy or mi&rable in its firft Being, without 
any Demerit at all. For fuppofmg a Man puni(hed now for 
what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made 
to have no Confcioufnefs at all ; What DifFerence is there be- 
tween that Punifliment, and being created miferable ? And 
. therefore, conformable .to this, the Apoftle tells us, that at the 
. great Day, when every one fliall receive according to his Doings^ 
. the Secrets of, all Hearts Jhall be laid open. The Sentence Ihall 
. be juftified by the Confpioufnefs all Perfons fhall have, that 
they them/elves^ in what Bodies foever they appear, or what Sub- 
fiances foever that Confcioufnefs adheres to, are ti^itfame that 
committed thofe Actions, and deferve that Punifliment for them* 
§.27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
Subje(^, n^ade fome Suppo^tions that will look ftrange to 
. fome Readers, and poflibly they are fo in themfelves : But yet 
I think, they are fuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and 
. which we look on as ourfelves. Did we know what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syfl:em of fleeting Animal Spi- 
. rits ; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 
of Thinking and Memonj out of a Body grganized as our^ is^; 
and whether it has pleafed God, that no one fuch Spirit fliall 
ever be united to any but one fuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ftitution of whofe Organs its Memory fliould depend j we might 
fee the Abfurdity of fome of thofe Suppofltions I have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 
thefe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subftaiice, 
independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can from the Nature or Things be no Abfurdity at all to fyp- 
pofe, that the fame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make wp^ for that Tiqi^ 
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one Man ; as well as we fuppofe a Part of a Sheep's Body ye(^ 
terjay, fliould be a Part of a Man's Body to-morrow, and in 
that Unipn make up a vital Part of Melibteus faim^f, as well as 
it did of fais Ram. 

§. 28. To conclude, whatever Subftance W- 
l^lF'iiT^^ gins to exift, it muft, during its Exiftence, ne- 
fmmiUUJttf ccflarily be the fame: Whatever Compofitions 
^0ms. ^f Subftances begin to ^xift, during the Union 

of thofe Subftances, the Concretemnft be the fame. Whatfoever 
Mode begins to exift, during its Exiftence, it is the fame : And 
fo, if the Compofition be of diftind Subftances, and different 
Modes, the fame Rule 'holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 
Difficulty or Obfcurity that has been about this Matter, rather 
rifes from riie Names ill ufed, than from any Obfcurity in 
Things themfelves. For whatever makes the fpecifick Itka^ 
to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be fteadily kept to, 
the Diftinftion of any Thing into the fame, and diverfe, will 
<afily be conceived, and there can arife no Doubt about it. 

§. 29. For fuppofing a rational Spirit be the 
^r^^*'^?^' J^ea of a Man^ 'tis eafy to know what is the 
iftencemMs j^^^ Man^ viz. the fame Spirit, whether fepa- 
'•^* rate or in a Body, will be tht fame Man. Sup- 

pofing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of a certain Con- 
formation of Parts to make a Man, whilft that rational Spirit, 
•with that vital Conformation of Parts, though continued in 'a 
'fleeting fucceffive Body, remains, it will he the fame Man. But 
if to any x>ne the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape ; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 
mains, in a Concrete no othttrwife the fame, but by a conti- 
nued Succeflion of fleeting Particles, it will be defame Man. 
'For whatever be the Compofition, #hereof the complex Idea 
is made, whenever Exiftence makes it one particular Thing 
•tinder any Denomination, the fame Exiftence continued pre- 
^ftrves it the fame Individual under die fame Denomination «• 

C H A P. 



• The Do£^rine of Identity and Diverfity contained in this 
Chapter, the Bifhop of Worcefter pretends to be inconfiftent with 
the Do^rines ©f the Chriftian Faith, concerning the Refurre£lion 
of ^ the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this ; He fays, the 
^ee^rni of believing ihe^ifwrreBitm of the fame Body^ vfwMr. Locke'/ 
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^itmids^ is from ^ht l^Mh^-tf idmtty. To WHich <mf 
Author • lanfwers : Give toe Leave, iiiy Lord, to • Ar lifr^ 
fav, that xht-Reafm rf beheving any Article of the bkttr to ^ 
Chriltian Faith (fiMih Us your Lordihip is here (peikT Bifi^ ^f 
ittg oO to ihe, dnd uptn my Grtmmis, is its beine a Wdrdfeite, 
Part of Divine Revelation : Upon this Gttmnd I be- p. 167, f^Cm 
lieved it, before I either writ that Chapter of idtMtty 
Sid Di'Virfity^^ and before I ever thought of thofe Thipdfifiotts Which 
yoar Lord&p quotes out of ibat Chapter ; atid Upon the 'ftihe 
Ground I believe it ftill ; and not /rdm my Idea ofldintity. This 
Saying of yodr Lordfhip's, therefore, Tjcing a Trbpofitibn rieither 
fclf-evident, nbr alltMed by me to be trtie, Tenjfains to be prov^ 
So that your Foundation failing, all your la»ge Sttp^rftWdtee bdit 
tii^reon, cotnes to nothing. 

But, my Lord, before ife go any ferthrt", I crave Leave huto- 
biy to reprefent to your Lordihip, that I thought yon und^rtobk 
to midt€ vMt that my Noti^ tf Ideas wto hiamfiftait txith the Ar- 
ikies if the Chr^imFdtb. But that whidi your Lordfiiip ita- 
fiances in here,, is hot, that I yet -know, an ArtkU tf the Cbriftkae 
Taitb. The kefwrreBiim of the Dead I adkhowledge to be Aji 
Article of the Chriftian Faith : But that the Refirreaion if ihe 
fame Sody^ in ybur Lord/hip's Senfe of the y2K;»; Body^ is tat 
Article of the Chrifiiim Faith, is what, I confefs, I do not y«t 
know. 

In the New Tejhiment (wherein, I ijiink, ire cont^ed «11 the 
Artitles of the <ihriftiun Faith) I find our Saviour and the A|X)iHes to 
preach the RefurreQion of the Dead^ and the RefurreStion frm the 
J)eadj in inany Places : But I do not tenkember any Place whferc die 
Refurre&ion of the fame Body is fo mtich as mentioned. Nay, which 
is very remarkable in the Cafe, I do not remember in any Place ^ 
the New Teftament (where the general Refurreftion at the laft Day is 
fpbken of) any fuch Expreffion as the Refurreaiou of the Body^ mvihk 
lefs of ihe fame Body. 

I (ay the general Refurreftion at the laft Day : fecCatrfe, ^hene 
Ae Rifurredfibn of fome particular Fcrfons, prefetttly 'Upon ottr 
Saviour's Refurredlion, is mentioned, the WoVds 
are, * The' Graces *W€re opened, and^many Bbdies of • Msrtt. ^txxviL 
Saints, *u/hicb [fiept, alrofe, and came out of the 52, 53, 
' Craves after his RefmreBion, and nvent into the 
'Holy City, and appeared to ^awy : Of which peculiar Way of 
•faking of this Refurt-eftion, tJie Paffage itfelf gives a Rie^onja 
thefe IP^rds, appeared to many, i. e, thofe who Jlept, *AppBarifd, fo 
as to !)c known to be rifen. But this could riot be'krioivn, im- 
lefs they brought with them the Evidddce, that they were thofe 
who had been dead ; whereof there were thefe two Proofs, their 
Graves were opened, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, 
bat appeared to be the fame to thofe who had known them ior- 
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merly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if dir^^ 
, Ikad been thofe who had been dead fo lone> that all who knew them 
once aliye> were now gone, thofe to whom they appeared mi^Ht: 
have known them to be Men ; but could not have known ihey 
were rifen from the Dead, becaufe they never knew they had been 
dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
that they were fo many living Strangers, of whofe RefurredUpia. 
they knew nothing. 'Twas neceiTary therefore, that they fhould 
come in fuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, lie. appear to 
be the fame they had before, that they might be known to thofe oF 
their Acquaintance, whom they appeared, to. And it is probable 
they were fuch as were newly aead, whofe Bodies were not yet dir- 
Iblved and diffipated ; and therefore, 'tis particularly faid here, (dif- 
ferently from what is faid of the general Refurreftion) that their 
Bodies arofe; becaufe they were the fakne that were then lying in their 
Graves, the Moment before they rofe. 

But your Lordfhip endeavours to prove it mufl be the fame Body .- 
And let us grant that your Lordfhip, nay, and others too, think 
you have proved it mufi be the fame Body ; Will you therefore 
fay, that he holds what is inconfiflant witn an Article of Faith, 
who having never feen this your Lordftiip's Interpretation of the 
Scripture, nor your Reafons for the fame Rody^ in your Senfe of 
fame Body; or, if he has feen them, yet not underilanding them, 
or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture 
propofes to him, 'viz. That at the laft Day the Dead fhall be raifed^ 
without determining whether it 0iall be with the very fame Bodies 
or no? 

I know your Lordfhip pretends not to ered your particular In- 
terpretations of Scripture into Articles of Faith. And if you do 
not, he that believes the T>ead fhall be raifedy believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propofes \ and cannot be accufed of 
holding; any Thing inconffient with it, if it ihould happen, that 
what he holds, is inconjijient with another Propoiition, <viz. That 
the Dead Jhall be raifed <with the fame Bodies^ in your Lordfhip's 
5enfe, wluch I do not find propofed in Holy Writ as an Article of 
Faith. 
But your Lordlhip argues, // mufl be the fame Body ; which, as 
you explain fame Body"^^ is not the fame indi<uidual 
• P. 34, 35, Particles of Matter ^ 'which ivere united at the Point of 
Death ; nor the fame Particles of Matter, thkt the Sin- 
ner had at the Time of the Commifpon of his Sins : But that it mufi 
ie the fame material Subftance luhich nvas <vitally united to the Soul 
here ; 1. e. as I underfland it, the fame individual Particles of Matter, 
' which were, fome Time or other during his Life here, vitally unitai 
. to his Soul, • 
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^onr &ft Argument to prove, that // muft he the fame Body ii| 
tHis Scnfc of xht/ame Body^ is taken J from thefe 
Words of our Saviour, All that are in the Graves J John v, 28, 
J^all hear his Voices and Jhall come forth, f From 29. 
whence your Lordihip argues. That thefe Words, 
gill that are in their Graves^ relate to no other Suh- f P. 37. 
Jlance than ^what <was united to the Soul in Life% 
becaufe a different Suhftance cannot be faid to he in the Graves^ and 
$0 come out of them. Which Words of your Lordfhip's, if they 
prove any Thing, prove that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, 
and raifed out of it at the laft Day. For your Lordihip fays. Can 
a different Suhftance he faid to he in the Graces ^ and come out of them T 
So that, according to this interpretation of thefe Words of our Sa-* 
vour, iio other Suhftance being raifed, but what hears his Voice 5 
and no other Suhftance ^heziing his Voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the Grave ; and no other Suhftance coming out of the 
Grave, but what was in the Grave ; any one muft conclude, that 
the Soul, unlefs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the 
Perfbn that is raifed ; unlefsy as your Lordfhip argues againft 
me *, Tou can make it out, that a Suhftance which 
ne-Tjer tuas in the Gra^ve mwf come out ofity or that the * P. 37. 
Soul is no Suhftance. 

But fetting afide the Suhftance of the Soul, another Thing that 
will make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words be neceffarily to be received as their true Senfe^ is. 
That it will not be very eafily reconciled to your 
faying §, you do not mean by the fame Body, § P. 3^. 
^he fame indi*vidual Particles <which <were united 
at the Point of Death. And yet, by this Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words, you can mean no other Particles but fuch a$ 
were united at the Point of Death ; becaufe you mean no other 
Suhftance but what comes out of the Grave ; and no Suhftance^ no 
Particles come out, you fay, but what were in the Graven and \ 
think, your Lord(hip will not fay, that the Particles that were fepa^ 
rate from the Body hy Perfpiration before the Point of Death, wcm 
laid up in the Grave. 

But your LordQiip, I find, has an Anfwer to 
this, viz. * That hy comparing this ivith other Places y * P. 37. 
you find that the Words [of our Saviour above 
quoted] , are to he underftood of the Suhftance of the Body^ to nvbicb 
the Soul ivas united, and not to {I fuppofe your Lordihip writ, of) 
thofe individual Particles, i. e. thofe individual Particles that are 
in the Grave at the Refurreftion. For fo they muft be read, to 
make your Lordfhip's Senfe entire^ and to the Purpofe of your 
Anfwer here : And then, methinks, this laft Senfe or our Saviour's 
Words given by your Lordfhip, wholly overturns the Senfe 
ivhich we have given pf them aboyei where from tkofe Words 

yo^ 
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yoa pnefs tk? Belief of the RefiiireClkm of the &mc Body, by 
this ilrong Argument^ thajt a Subfiance could not, i^n hearing 
the Voice of Uhxtft, €ome out rf the Gravtt nnhici nvas ftewer iff the 
QroFve. There (as ^ as I can underftand your Words) your 
Lordfhip argues, that our Saviour's Words are* to be imderftood of 
the Fartici^ in the Grave, tmUfsj as yow Lordihip fays, otu 
am make it oMt, that a ^ubftanu 'which nruer ivas in the Gra^e, 
m^ come out of it. And here your Lordfliip exprefly iays» That 
CMiff Saviour's Words are to be underftood of the Subfianee of that Bo- 
^y to which the Soul «ujat [at any line] united, and not to thofe indi- 
vidual Particles that are in the Grave. Which put together, feenta 
to me to iky. That our Saviour's Words are to be underftood of 
tiioie Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoie Par- 
ticks only which are in the Grave, but of others alfo, which have 
at any Time been i/itallj united to the Scul, but never were in the 
Grave. * 
The next Text yonr LocdiMp brings to make the RefurreSiam 

t£ the fame Boif^ in your Senfe, an Article of 
^aC^. v^ lo. faith, are thefe Words of St. Faul\ * For we nmfi 

aU appear before the Judgment^heat of Clfri/t^ 
that ev^ one meef teceive the Things done in his Bodjf, according ta 

that he hath done, <wbetber it be good or bad. To 
f F. 3^. which your Lordihip Subjoins f this Qneftion : 

Can thefe Words be underftood of any other material 
Subftancs, but that Body in wbich thefe Things *were done f Jnfiver, 
A Man may fufpend his determining the Meaning of the ApoiUe 
to be, that a Sinner (hall fofier for his Sins in the very fame Body 
wherein he committed them : Becaufe St. Paul does not (ay 
he ihall have the very fame Body when he fuffers, that he had 
when he fmned. The Apoflle fays indeed, done in bis Body. The 
Body he had, and did Things in, at Five or Fifteen, was, no 
doubt, his Body, as much as that, which he did Things in at 
Fifty, was his Body, though his Body were not the <very fame Body 
at thofe different Ages : And fo will the Body, which he ihall have 
after the Refurreftion, be his Body, though it be not the very 
faint with that, which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He 
that at Threefcore is broke on the Whepl, for a Murder he 
commiMed at Twenty, is puniihed for what he did in his Body, 
though the Body he has, i. e, his Body at Threefcore, be not the 
fame, /. e, made up of the fame incUvidual Particles of Matter, 
that that Body was, which he had forty Years before. When 
3^ur Lordfliip has refolved with yourfelf, what that fame im- 
mutable He is, which at the laft Judgment fhall receive the 
Things done in bis Body, your Lordfhip will eafily fee, that 
the Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child 
playing in^ Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when 
Bed-rid dying of a Confumptiou;^ a^d at laft, which he ihall 
7 toVQ 
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%Xft after kis RefiuT^£Uon» are each of diem his Body, though 
neither of them be xixtfame Bonfyf the one with the other. 

fat farther, to your Lordfhip's QuefUony Can thefe Words he mt»^ 
4erflo^ rf any other material Suhftance^ hut that Boify in <which ihefi 
Things ivere done ? I an/wer, Thefe Words of St. Paul nuy he un* 
derfiood of another material Suhftance^ than that Body in nuhich thejk 
Things <were done^ becaufe your Lordihip teaches me, and givea 
me a Arong Reafon fo to underiland them. Your 
Lordfliips fays, * That^w do not fay the fame Par- * P. 34. 
tides of Matter, ivhich the Sinner had at the 'very Time 
pf the CoTnmiffion of his Sins, Jhall be raifed at the laft Day. And 
your Lordfhip gives this Reafon for it : f ^^ 
then a long Sinner mufl ha^ve a itaft Body^ confidering f P. 35, 
the continued fpending of Particles by Perfpiration. 
Now, my Lord, if the Apofllc^s Words, as your Lordfhip would 
argue, cannot be underftood of atrf other material Subfiance^ but thai 
Body in ivhich thefe Things isjere done ; and no Body, upon the Re- 
moval or Change of iome of the Particles that at any Tim^ 
make it up, is the fame material Subflance, or the fame Bo^ 
dy ; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the Sinner mull 
have all the fame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul 
when he is raifed, that he had vitally united to his Soul whei^ 
he finned ; or elfe St. Paul's Words here cannot be underfloo4 
to mean the fame Body in 'which the Things nuere done. For if there 
were other Particles of Matter in the Body, wherein the Things 
were done, than in that which is raifed, that which is raifed can- 
not be the fame Body in which they were done : Unlefs that a- 
lone, which has juil all the fame individual Particles when any 
Adlion is done, being the fame Body wherein it was done, that 
alfo, which has not the fame individual Particles wherein that 
Adion was done, can be the fame Body wherein it was done ; 
which is in EfFed to make the fame Body fometimesto be the 
fame, and fometimes not the fame. 

Your Lordfhip thinks it fufEces to make the fame Body^ to have 
pot all, but no other Particles of Matter, but fuch as were fome 
time or other vitally united to the Soul before : But fuch a Bo- 
dy, made up of Part of the Particles fome time or other vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the fame Body wherein the Adi>. 
ons were done in the diflant Parts of the long Sinner'*% Life, than 
that is the fame Body in which a Quarter, or Half, or three 
Quarters of the fame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For Example, A Sinner has ad^ed here in his Body an hundred 
Years ; he is raifed at the laft Day, but with what Body ? The 
fame, fays your Lordfhip, that he aded in ; becaufe St. Paul 
fays, he mufk recei*ve the Things done in his Body, What therefore 
muft his Bodv at the Refurredion coniift of? Muit it confill of 
^ the Pa^tidei of M^^r ths^t hfkve eyqr been vitally united un 
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ius Soul? For they, in Succeffion, have all of them made np 
Bis Body wherein he did thefe' Things: No, fays 
• P. 35. your Lordfhip, * that would make his Body too 

*vaft-y it fuffices to make the fame Body in whirh 
the Things were done, that it coniifts of fome of the Particle^ 
and no other, but fuch as were, fome Time during his Life, vital- 
ly united to his Soul. But according to this Account, his Bo^ 
dy at the Refurreftion being, as your Lordfhip feems to limit 
it, near the fame Size it was in fome Part of his Life, it will be 
no more the farrte Body in which the Things nuere done ,in the di- 
iftant Parts of his Life, than that is \}[itfame Body, in which Half, 
or three Quarters, or more of the individual Matter that then 
made it up, is now wanting. For Example, Let his Body at fif- 

g Years old confift of a Million of Parts : five hundred thou- 
nd at leafl of thofe Parts will be different from thofe which 
made up bis Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. So that to 
take the numerical Particles, that made up his Body at fifty, or 
any other Seafon of his Life, or to 'gather them promifcuoufly 
out of thofe which at different Times have fuccefEvely been vi- 
tally united to his Soul, they will no more make the fame Bo- 
^y, which was his^ wherein fome of his Adlions were done, than 
riiat is the fame Body, which has but half the fame Particles : 
And yet all your Lordfhip's Argument here for the fame Body, 
is, becaufe St. Paul fays it muft be his Body, in ivhicb thefe 
things nvere done ; which it could not be, if airy other Subftance 
nvere joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul when the 
A6lion was done. 

Again, your Lordfhip fays, f That yqu do no* 
-f P. 54. fay the fame indin)idual Particles [(hall make up the 

Body at the Refurredion] ijjhich nvere united at the 
Point of beathf for there muft be a great Alteration in them in a lin^ 
gering Difeafe^ as if a fat Man falls into a Confumption. Becaufe, 
'tis likely, your Lordfhip thinks thefe Particles of a decrepit, 
wafted, withered Body, would be too few, or unfit to make 
fuch a plump, flrong, vigorous, well-fized Body, as it has plea- 
fed your Lordfhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men 
at the Refurreftion ; and therefore fome fmall Portion of the 
Particles formerly united vitally to that Man's Soul, fhall be re^ 
affumed to make up his Body to the Bulk your Lordfhip judges 
convenient ; but the greatefl Part of them fhall be left out, to 
avoid the making his /Body more 'vaft than your Lordfhip thinks 

will be fit, as appears by thefe your Lordfhip's 
t P- "li^* Words immediately following, i;/«. J That you 

do not fay the fame Particles the Sinner had at the 
^ery Time ofCommiJJion of his Sins j for then a long Sinner muft ba^e a 
^aft Body. 

But 
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feat then, pray, my Lord, what mufl an Emhtyo do, who dying 
within a few Hoars after his Body was vitally unitied to his Soul, 
has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly vitally united to 
it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which your 
Lordftiip feems to require in Bodies at the RefurreAion ? Or mull 
Ive believe he Ihall remain content with that fmall Pittance of Mat- 
ter, and that yet imperfeft Body to Eternity, becaufe it is an Ar- 
ticle of Faith to believe the Re/urre^ion of the 'very fame Body, /. e, 
made up of only fuch Particles as have been vitally united to the 
Soul ? For if it be fo, as your Lordihip fays, 
X That Life is the Refult of the Union of Soul and J P: 43: 
£$iiy, it will follow. That the Body of an Embryo 
dying in the Womb may be very little, not the thoufandth Part of 
any ordinary Man. For lince from the firft Conception and Be- 
ginning of Formation it has Life, a^d Life is the Refult of tht 
Union of the Soul ivith the Boify ; an Embryo^ that fhall die eithel* 
by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other Accident, 
prefently after it has Life, muft, according to your Lordihip's Doc- 
trine, remain a Mail not an inch long td Eternity ; becaufe thertf 
are not Particles of Matter, fonrierly united to his Sotil, to makd 
him bigger, and no other can be made ufe of to that Purpofe : 
Though what greater Congruity the Soul hath with any Particle'g 
of Matter which were once vitally united to it, but are now fo no 
longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter which it was never 
united to, would be hard to determine; if that Ihould be de- 
manded. 

By thefe and not a few other the like Gortfequences^ one may 
fee what Service they do to Religion, ^nd the Chriftian Dcdlrine, 
who raife Qweftions, and make Articles of Faith about the Refur-r 
region of the fame Body, where the Scripture fays nothing of the 
fame Body ; or if it docs, it is with no fmall Repri- 
mand * to thofe who make fuch an Enquiry. But * i Cor. xv. 
fome Man ivill fay, Hoiv are the Dead raifed up? 35,' &c. 
tind nvith nuhat Body do they come ? 'Thou Fool^ that 
fwhich thou fo^eft, is not quickened, except it die. And that ixjhich 
thou fo-weft, thou fotveft ndt that Body that Jhall he, but bare Grain, 
it may chance of Wheat, or of fome ether Grain, But God giveth if 
a Body, as it hath pleafed him. Words, I fhould think, fufiicient to 
deter ns from determining any Thing for of againil the fame Body's 
being raifed at the laft Day. It fuffices, that all the Dead Jhall be 
Raifed, and every one appear and anfwer for the Things done in this 
Life^ and receive according to the Things he hath done in his Body j 
whether good or bad; He that believes this, and has faid nothing 
inconfiftent herewith, I prefume may and muft be acquitted from 
being guilty of any Thing inconfiftent 'with the Article of the Refur^ 
ireSlion of the Dead. 

Vol* L U B«t 
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But your Lordlhip, to prove the Refum3ion 6f the /ami Uod^ im 
be an Article of Faith^ farther aiks, f ^^ow c<^€l it 
t P. 38. be/aid^ if any other Stdjiance be joined /• the Sb»J 

at the RefurreSion^ as its Body, thai they fwere the 
Things dene in or hy the Body P Anfnu. Juft as it may be faid of a- 
Man at an hundred Years old, that hath then another Sabftance 
joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or 
Drunkennefs he was guilty of at twenty, were Things done in the 
Body : How hy the Body comes in here, I do not fee. 

Your Lordihip adds, And St, ?siuVs Difpute about the Manner ef 
raijtng the Body^ might foon ha<ve ended ^ if there ivere no Necesffity of 
the fame Body. Anjw. When I underftand what Argument there is 
-in thefe Words to prove the Refurredion of the fame fiody, with- 
out the Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ihall know what to fay 
to it. In the mean Time this I under (land. That St. Paul would 
have put as ihort an End to all Difputes about this Matter, if he had 
faid. That there iajos a Necejffky rf the fame Body^ or that it fhould 
be ihefame Body. 

The next Text of Scripture you bring for tbe 
X 2 Cor. XV. fame Body is, J If there be no Refurredion of the 
16. Dead^ then is not Chrifi raifed. From which 

• P. 38. your Lordfhip argues, * // feemt then other, Bo^ 

dies are to he raifed as his ivas. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly raifed as Chrift ^was j for elfe his Refurredioti 
vould be of no ufe to Mankind. But I do not fee how it fol- 
lows, that they fhall be raifed with the fame Body, as Chrift waa 
raifed with the fame Body, as your LordHiip infers in thefe Words 
annexed; And can there be any Doubt ^ ^whether his Body nvas the 
fame material Subftarue avhich ijuos united to his Soul before ? I an* 
fwer. None at all ; nor that it had juft the fame diftinguiihing Li- 
neaments and Marks, yea, and the fame Wounds that it had at the 
Time of his Death. If therefore your Lordlhip will argae from 
other Bodies being raifed as his luasy That they muft keep Propor- 
tion with his in Samenefs ; then we muft believe, that every Mao 
Ihall be raifed with the fame Lineaments and other Notes of Diftinc- 
tion he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet 
open, if ho had any, becaufe our Saviour was fo raifed ; which 
ieems to me fcarce reconcileable with what your 
f P« 34. Lordfhip fays, + of a fat Man falling into a Con-- 

fumption^ and dying. 
But whether it will confift or no with your Lordihip's Meaning 
in that Place, this to me feems a Confequence that will need to be 
better proved, a;/a. That our Bodies muft be raifed the fame, juft aj 
our Saviour^s was : Becaufe St. Paul fays, if there be no RefurreBion 
ef the Deady then is not Chrift rifen. For it may be a good Confe- 
quence, Chrift is rifen, and therefore there ihall be a Refurre^don of^ 
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tiie Dead ; and yet this may ndt be a good Conieqitettce» ChriA will 
iaifed with the fame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Meii 
ihall be raifed with the fame Body they had at their Deaths contrary 
to what your Lordfhip fays concerning a fat Man dying rfa Con- 
x/umftioft. But the Cafe I think far (Sfimnt betwixt our Saviour, 
and thofe to be raifed at^ the laft Day. 

I . His Body /aw not Corruption , and therefore to give him ano- 
ther Body new moulded, mixed with other Particles, which were 
tiot contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole arid intire as it was 
laid there, had bden to deilroy his Body to frame him a new one 
without any Need. But why with die remaining Particles of a 
Man's Body long fiiice di^olved and mouldered into Dull aiid Atoms; 
(whereof poflibfy a great Part may have undergone Vsuriety of 
Changesj and entered into dthet Concretions, even in the Bodies of 
bther Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them; may 
pot ferve to make ifis Body again, as well as the Mixture of new. 
faddiiferent Particles of Matter With the old; did in the Compafs of 
his Life make J^s Body, I think no Reafon can be given. 

This may ferve to fiiew^ why; though the Materials of our 8avi- 
Dur's Body were not changed at his RefurreAion ; yet it does not 
^Uow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave; 
or burst, may at the laft Day have feveral new Particles in it, and 
that without any Inconvenience : Since whatever Matter u 
Vitally united to Jlns Soiil is A/i Body, as much as is that which 
was united to it when he was born, or in any other Part of hii 
Life. 

2; In the next Places the Size^ Shape, Figure, and Lineaments 
pf our Saviour's. Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubt- 
ing Tifcmas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the 
i-aifedBody of our Saviour, the fame they were at his Death, to be 
a Convidion to his Difciples, to whom he fliewed himfelf, and 
who were to be WitncfTes of his Reftirre£lion, th^tt their Mafter, 
the very fame Man, was craciiied, dead, and buried, and raifed 
again ; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 
after he was rifen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaftiqn that 
it was really he; the iame, and not another, nor a Speftre or Ap- 
parition of him : Though I do not think your L6rdfhip will thence 
argue. That becaiife others are to be r^ed as he ivas, therefore it is 
toeceflaly to believe, that becaufe he eat after his Refurreftion; 
Others at the laft Day Ihall eat and drink after they are raifed from 
the Dead i which feems to me as good an Argumeftt, as becaufe 
his undiflblved Body was raifed out of the Grave, juft as it there 
lay intire. Without the Mixture of any new Particles ; therefore 
the corrupted and confumed Bodies of the Dead, at the Refurredlion^ 
Ihall be new framed only out of thofe fcattered Particles which were 
^nce vitally united to their Souls, without the ieaft Mixture of any 

U % one 
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one fingle Atom of new Matter. Bat at the lad Day, when all 
Men are raifed, there will be no Need to be alTured of any one 
particular Man's Reforreftion, 'Tis enough that evtty one ihal) 
appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chrift, to receive according to 
what he had done in his former Life ; but in what Sort of Body he 
Ihall appear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having 
faid nothing, but that it (hall be a fpiritual Body raifedin Incorruptiotty 
it is not for me to determine. 

Your Lordfliip alks, f Were thty [who faw our 
f P. 39. Saviour after his Refurriedion] Witnejfes only of 

fame material Subjtance then united to bis Soul P In 
anfwcr, 1 beg your Lordlhip to cbnfider, whether you fuppofe our 
Saviour was to be known to be the fame Man (to the Witneffes thai 
were to fee him, and teftify his Refurreftion) by his Soul, that could 
neither be feen nor known to be the fame ; or by his Body, that could 
be feen, and by the difcdrnible Strudbirc and Marks of it, be known 
to be the fame ? When your Lordihip has refolved that, all that you 
fay in that Page, will anfwer itfelf. But becaufe one Man cannot 
know another to be the fame, but by the outward viiible Linea- 
ments, and fepiible Marks he has been wont to be known and di- 
ilinguilhed by, will your Lordihip therefore argue. That the Great 
Judge, at the laft Day; who gives to each Man, whom he raifes, 
iiis new Body, fhall not -be able to know who is who, unlefs he 
give to every one of them a Body, juft of the fame Figure, Size 
and Features, and made up of the very fame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life ? Whether fuch a Way of arguing for the 
RefurreSlion of the fame Body^ to be an Article of Faith, contributes 
much to the ftrengthcning the Credibility of the Article of the 
Refurreftion of the Dead, I ihall leave to the Judgment of 
others. 

Farther, for the proving the RefurreSlion of the 
\ P. 40. fame Body, to be an Article of Faith^ your Lord- 

fliip fays, X But the Apoftle infifts upon the Refur- 
re^ion of Chriil, not merely as an Argument of the Poffihility of 
ours, but of the Certainty of it \ f becaufe he rofe, 
+ I Cor. XV. as the Firft-Fruits ; Chrifl: the Firil-Fruits, after- 
ZO, 23. wards they that are Chrifl's at his Coming. Anf^w, 

No doubt, the Refurre^ion of Chrift is a Proof of 
the Certainty of our Refurreftion. But is it therefore a Proof of the 
Refurreftion of die fame Body, confifting of the fame individual 
Particles which concurred to the making up of our Body here, 
without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter ? 1 con- 
fcfs I fee no fuch Confequence. 

11 p But your Lordihip goes on : || St. Paul tvas 

* ^ ' anvare of the Ohje^ions in Men's Minds about tin 

RtfuxrtQion ^ the fame Body ; and Uis of great Confequence as to this 

7 Article^ 
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Article y to Jhenv upon nvhat Grounds he proceeds » But fome Men will 
fay, how are the Dead raifed up, and with what Body do they come ? 
Firfiy he Jhenvsy that the feminal Parts of Plants are ^wonderfully im- 
pro^ved by the ordinary Pro-vidence of Gody in the Manner of their Ve^ 
getation, Anf^wer, I do not perfeAly underftand, what it is for the 
feminal Parts of Plants to be imnderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
vidence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation : Or elfe, perhaps, 
I ihould better fee hdw this here tends to the Proof of the Refut' 
reSiion of the fame Body^ in your Lordfhip's Senfe. 
• It continues, f Thty fow bare Grain of Wheat, * 

or of fome other Grain, but God giveth it a Bo- f P. 40, 
dy, as it hath pleafed him, and to every Seed his 
own Body. Here^ fays your Lordlhip, is an Identity of the mate^ 
rial Suhftance fuppofed. It may be fo. But to me a Diverfity of 
the material Subjflance, i. e. of the component Particles, is herefup- 
fqfedy or in direft Words faid. For the Words 
of St. Paul taken all together, run thus, * That * V. 37. 
'which thou fonA^eJlj thou fywejl not that Body wuhich 
fhall be, but bare Grain ; and fo on, as your Lord(hip has fet down 
in the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the 
natural Argument feems to me to ftand thus : If the Body that is put 
in the F/arth in fowing, is not that Body ivhich Jhall be, then the 
Body that is put in the Grave, is not that, i. e, the fame Body that 
fhall be. 

But your Lordfhip proves it to be the fame Body by thefe three 
Greek Words of the Text, t^ ''i<f^tov tr^fjei, which 
your Lordfhip interprets thus, § That proper Body § P. 40. 
'Which belongs to it* Anf^joer, Indeed by thofe Greek 
Words TO \^iov ffaofjLcty whether our Tranflators have rightly ren-f^ 
dered them his oivn Bodyy or your Lordlhip more rightly that proper 
Body lohich belongs to it, I formerly underflood no more but this, 
that in the Produftion of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God 
continued every Species diftin6t ; fo that from Grains of Wheat 
fown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear, Grains of Wheat were produced, 
and not thofe of Barley ; and fo of the reft, which I took to be the 
Meaning of to every Seed his own Body, No, fays your Lordfhip,- 
thefe Words prove. That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every 
Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body that be- 
longs to ity which is the fame Body with the Grain that was fown. 
Arfkxjer, This, I confefs, I do not underftand ; becaufe I do not 
underftand how one individual Grain can be tYicfame with twenty, 
fifty, or an hundred individual Grains ; for fuch fometimes is the 
Increafe. 

But your Lordfliip proves it. For, fays your 
Lordfhip, X Bvery Seed having that Boify in little, % P. 40^ 
n/^kich is aftervoards fo much enlarged ; and in Graii\ 
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fhe Sefd is cwrufUd hefon its Girminaiion ; hui it hath its frop^ nt- 
gauical Parts, nvbicb make it the fame Body nvith that 'luhicb it 
grenus up /«. For although Grain he not di^vided into hobes, a^ athen 
Seeds arey yet it hath been founds by the moft accurate Ob/ervations^ 
4hat upon feparating the Membranes ^ thefe feminal Parts are difcerned 
in them ; *wbJck afterivards gronv up to that Body 'which ive call 
Corn* In which Words I crave Leave to obferve, that your Lord- 
fhip fuppofes, that a Body may be enlarged by the Addition of an 
hundred or a tho^fand Times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and 
yet continue the fame Body ; which, I confefs, I cannot undcr« 
lland. 

But in the next place, if that could be fo; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveil, increafed by a thoufand or a million 
of Times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed in the Grain that was fown, was the very fame Bo- 
dy J yet I do not think that your Lordlhip will fajr, that every 
minute, infeniible, and inconceivably fmall Grain of the hundred 
Grains, contained in that little organized feminal Plant, is everyone 
of them the very fame with that Grain which contains that whole 
little feminal Plant, and all thofe invifible Grains in it. For then 
i|: will follow, that one Grain is the fame with an hundred, and an 
Jiundred diflin^ Grains the fame with one : Which I fhall be able 
to aiTent to, when X can conceive^ that all the Wheat in the World 
is but one Grain. 

For I bcfeech you, my Lerd^ confider what it is St. Paul here 
fpeaks of: It is plain he fpeaks of that tvbich is/ofixju and dies^ i. e^ 
the Grain that the Hulbandiuan takes out of his Bam to few in his 
Fipld. And of this Grain St. Paul fays, that it // not that Body. 
that Jhall b(. Thefe two, <uiz. That ivhicb is fo^-wn, and that Body 
that Jhall b^y are all the Bodies that St. Paul here fpeaks of, to re- 
prefent the Agreement or DiiFerence of Men's Bodies after the Re- 
lurredlion, with thofe they had before they died. Now, I crave 
Leave to afit your Lordlhip, which of thefe Two is that little inviiir 
ble feminal Plant, which yourLordlhip here fpeaks of? Docs your 
Lprdihip mean by it the Grain that is fvwn /'But that is not what 
St. Paul fpeaks of; he could not meaii this embry&nated little Plant, 
for he could. not denote it by thefe Words, that which thou finvefi.^ 
fpi* that he fays mull <^V.- But this little embryonated Flsiut, con- 
tained in the Seed that is fown, dies hot : Or does your Lordihip 
mean by it, the body that Jhall beP But neither by thefe Wordy, 
thf bo^ that Jhall be, can St, Paul be fuppofed to denote this in- 
ichfible litdt embryonated ^^f^^t i for that i? already in Bping, con- 
tained in the Seed that is fown, and therefore could not be fpoke of 
iinder the Name of the Body that Jhall be. And therefore, I con- 
fefs, I cannot fee of what Ufe it is to your Lordihip to introduce 
here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not, aiid to make 
that the fame, or not t;he fame with any other, when thofe whicfi 

^ ■■ ' ' - ' '• ■ ■ ■ ^ .' '■ '■ St; 
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St* Paul ipeaks of, are, as I hnmbly conceive, thefe two vifible (en* 
iiblc Bodies, the Grain fown, and the Corn grown up to Ear ; with 
neither of which this infcnfible tmhryonated Plant can be the fame 
Body, unlefs an infcnfible Body can be the fame Body with a feniibi* 
Body, and a little Body can be the fame Body with one ten thoufand, 
or an hundred thoufand times as big as itfelf. So that yet, I confefs, I 
fee not the RefurreSion of the farm Body proved, from thefe Words of 
St. Pauly to be an Article of Faith, 

Your Lordfliip goes on : * St. Paul indeed fcdth^ 
That we fow not that Body that fliall be; but he * P. 41. 
f peaks not of the Identity, hut the Perfedlion of it. 
Here my underflanding fails me again : For I cannot underfland 
St. Paul to fay. That the fame identical fenfible Grain of Wheat, 
which was fown at Seed-time, is the vijry fame with every Grain of 
Wheat in the Ear at Harveft, that fprang from it : Yet fo I mufb 
underlUnd it, to make it prove, that the fame fenfible Body, that 
is laid in the Grave, ihall be the very fame with that which fhall ht 
raifed at the Refurrediion. For I do not know of any feminal Bodjt 
is little, contained in the dead Carcafe of any Maif or Woman, 
which, as your Lordfliip fays, in Seeds, having its proper organ i- 
cal Parts, fhall afterwards he enlarged, and at the Refurredlion grow 
up into the fame Man. For 1 never thought of any Seed or feminal 
PartSy cither of Plant or Animal, fo ^wonderfully improved hy the 
Providence of God, whereby the fame Plant or Animal ihould beget 
itfclf ; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence defigned 
to produce the fame Individual, but for the producing of fu- 
rore and diiUnd Individuals, for the Continuation of the fame 
Species. 

Your Lordfhip's next Words are, f And although 
there be fuch a Difference from the Grain iff elf -^V.J^l. 
nvhen it comes up to be perfeSi Com, vjith Root, Stalk, 
J^lade and Ear, that it may be f aid to outn.vard Appearance not to be the- 
fame Body ; yet vaith regard to the feminal and organical Parts it is 
US much the feme, as a Man grovjn up^ is the fame ivith the Embryo 
in the Womb. Anfvaer. It does not appear by any Thing I can find 
in the Text, That St, Paul here compared the Body produced, 
with i^' feminal and organical Parts contained in the Grain it 
fprang from, but with the whole fenfible Grain that was fown. 
Microfcopes had not then difcovered the little Embryo Plant in 
the Seed ; and fuppofing it fhould have been revealed to St. Paul 
(though in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natural 
Philofophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfe^lly un- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no 
Manner of Ufe to them ; nor ferve at all either to inflruft or 
convince them. But granting that thofe St. Paul writ to, 
ijfiew it as wcl} »t Mr. Lewenhoek; yet your Lordihip thereby 

V ^ froyc^ 
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proves not the raifing of \\it/ame Body ; your Lordftiip fays, it is a^ 
inuch the fame [I crave leave to add Body\ as a Man grtnvn up 
is the fame (fame what, I befeech your Lordfhip ?) iMith the Embryo /> 
the Womh, For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Body 
of the Man grown up, is the fame Body^ I think no one will fay ; 
nnlefs he can perfuade himfclf, that a Body that is not the hundredth 
fart of another, is the fame with that other ; which I think no one 
will do, till having renounced this dangerous Way by Zf/<?^ of Think- 
ing and Reiifjning, he has lesrnt to fay, that a Part «md the Whole 
are i\\tfame. 

Your Lordfhip goes on, + And although many 
•f P. 41. Arguments may be ufed to pro^e^ that a Man is not 

the fame J hecaufeLife, 'txhich depends upon the Courje 
wf the Bloody and the Manner of Refpiration^ and Nutrition ^ is fb, 
different in both States ; yet that Man luould be thought ridiculous , 
that fhould ferioufly affirm y That it <wa5 not the fame Man. And 
your Lordihip fays, / grant that the Variation of great Parcels of 
M^ii^ l^ PlantSy alters not the Identity : And that the Organize,- 
tion of the Parts in one coherent Body 9 partaking of one common Lif^ 
niakes the Identity of a Plant. Anfnjuer. My Lord, I think the 

Queftion is not about the fame Man, but the 
^^EfTay, B. 2. fame Body, For though I do fay, * (fomewhat dif- 
C. 2;^ . §. 4. ferently from what your Lordfhip fets down as my 

\Vords here) * That that which has fuch an Or- 
t ganization, a§ is fit tp receive and diftribute Nourifhment, fo as 

* to continue and frame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, ^c, of a 

* Plant, in which confifts the vegetable Life, continues to be the 

* fame Plant, as long as it partakes of the fame Life, though that 
f Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 

* the living Plant :' yet I do not remember, that I any where fay. 
That a Plant, which was once np bigger than an Oaten Straw, and 
afterwar4s grows to be above a Fathom about, is the fame Body^ 
ijicu^h it be ftill the fame Plant, 

The well-known Tree in Epping Forcft, called the King^s Oak^ 
which, from not weighing an Ounce at firft, grew to have many 
Tons of Timber in it, was all along the fame Oaky the very 
fame Plant ; but nobody, I think, will fay that it was the fame 
Body when it weighed a Ton, as it was when it weighed but an 
Ounce, unlefs he has a Mind to fignalize himfclf by faying, 
Xhat that is the fafne Body.y which has a thoufand Particles of 
different Matter in it, for one Particle that is the fame ; which 
is no better than tp fay, That a thoufand different Particles are 
l^ut one and the fame Particle, and one and the fame Particle 
is a thoufand different Particles ; a thoufand Times a greater 
Abfurdity, than to fay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
f^me with the Half ; which will be improved ten thoufand 
Yjmes yet farther, if a Man fhajl fay, (as your Lordihip feem^ 
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to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the very fame Body 
with the Acorn it fprang from, becaufe there was in that Acorn aa 
Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lordfhip exprefles it) 
fo much enlarged^ as to make that mighty Tree. For this Embryo, 
if I may fo call it, or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, or 
perhaps the thoufandth Part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not 
the thoufandth Part of the grown Oak, 'twill be very extraordinary 
to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the fame Body, by a 
Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an 
hundred Thoufand, or a Million, is the fame in the one Body, ths^t 
it Was in the other. From which Way of Reafoning, it will foj^ 
low, that a Nurfe and her fucking Child have the fame Body, and 
be paft Doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the fame Body. 
But this is a Way of Certainty found out to eftablilh the Articles of 
Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
ihip fays I hzve parted, ivhich is aft to lea^ve Men^s Minds more doubtful 
than before. 

And now I defire your Lordfhip to confider of what Ufe it is to 
you in the prefent Cafe, to quote out of my Effay thefc Words, 
* That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of 
^ a Plant ;* fincc the Queftion is not about the Identity of a Plant , bB|t 
about the Identity of a Body : It being a very different Thing to 
be the fame Plant, and to be the fame Body, For that wjiich makes 
the fame Plant, does not make the fame Body j the one being the 
partaking in the fame continued vegetable Life, the other the con- 
lifting of the fame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefor^ 
your Lordihip's Inference from my Words above 
quoted, in thefe which you fubjoin, * feems to me * P. 42, 
a very ftrange one, viz. So that in Things capable of ^ 
any Sort of Life, the Identity is conjijlerj nx;iih a continued SucceJpoH 
of Parts ; and fo the Wheat groavn up, is the fame Body njuith the 
Grain that ivas feivn. For J believe, if my Words, from which 
you infer, Jnd fo the Wheat groivn up is the fame Body nvith the 
Grain that njoas fonvn, were put into a Syllogifm, this would hardly 
be brought to be the Concluiion. 

But your Lordfhip goes on with Confequence upon Confequence, 
though I have not Eyes acute enough every where to fee the Con- 
nexion, till you bring it to the Refurreftion of defame Body. The 
Connexion of your Lordftiip's Words f is as fol- 
loweth ; And thus the Alteration of the Parts of f P. 41* 
the Body at the Refurreiiion, is confjient <ivith its 
fdentity, if its Organization and Life be the fame ; and this is a 
real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Confcioujnefs, From 
^whence it follo^ws, that to make the fame Body, no more is required^ 
but r^floring Life to the organized Parts of it. If the Queftion were 
jbout raifing the fame Plant, I do not fay but there might be fome 
^ . ' Appearance 
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Appearance for making Aich an Inference from my Words as this* 
Whence itfoUchvoSf that to make the fame Tlsjit, no more is required^ itU i^ 
reft ore Life to the organized Parts of it. But this DedudUon, wherein# 
from thofe Words of mine that fpeak only of the Identity of a Plants 
your Lordlhip infers, there is no more required to make the^'^zM^ Body^ 
fhan to make lYitfame Plants being too fubtle for me^ I leave to my 
Reader to find out. 

Your Lordlhip goes on and fays, * That J grant 

* P. 4?. likeiAjife^ * That the Identity of the fame Man con- 

* fifls in a Participation of the fame continued 

* Life, by conllandy fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeflion, 

* vitally united to the fame organized Body.' Anfiw, I fpeak in 
thefe Words of the Identity of the fame Man, and your Lordihip 
thence roundly concludes j fo that there is no Difficulty of the 
Samenefs of the Body, But your Lordfhip knows, that I do not 
take thefe two Sounds, Man and Body^ to ftand for the fame Things 
nor the Identity of the Man^ to be the fame with the Identity of the 
Body, 

But let us read out your Lordfhip's Words, f Sp 
•f P. 4.2, that there is no Difficulty as to the Samenefs of the Body^ 

if Life fwere continued ; and if by Divine Pofwer, Life 
fe reftored to that material Suhftance ^johich ijuas before united^ by a Re- 
union of the Soul to it, there is no Reafon to deny the Identity of the Body^ 
not from the Confcioufnefs of tjye Scul, but from that Life njuhich is the Re- 
fult of the Union of the Soul and Body, 

If I underftand your Lordfhip right, you in thefe Words, from 
the PafTages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that froiQ 
thofe Words, of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the 
fame Body, that is raifed at the Refurredion, If fo, my Lord^ 
your Lordfhip has then proved. That my Book is not inconliflent 
with, but conformable to this Article of the Refurre^ion of th^. 
fame Body, which your Lordlhip contends for, and will have tQ 
he an Article of Faith : For though I do by no Means deny 
that x\iQ fame Bodies (hall be raifed at the laftDay, yet I fee no- 
thing your Lordfhip has faid to prove it to be an Article of 
Faith. 

But your Lordfhip goes on with your Prooft 
II P. 43. and fhys, || Bta St. Paul fill fuppofes, tb(a it muft 

"^ ke that material Suhftance to ^Aihicb the Soul nuas be- 

fore united. For, faith he, it is fown in Corruption, it is raifed in 
Incoituption : It is fown in Difhonour, it is raifed in Glory ; 
It is fown in Weaknefs, it is raifed in Power : It is (own a Natu-i 
ral Body, it is raifed a Spiritual Body. Can fuch a materinl Sub- 
fame, 'which <vjas ne^ver united to the Body, be faid to he fown in 
Corruption, and Weaknefs, and Difhonour ? Either therefore hn, 
mnft Jfeak of ike fame Body, or his Meaning cannot be comprehended*^ 

I anfw^r. 
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\ zafveTf Can fucb a Material Suhftaneej nv'hich was never laid in 
t\it Gr2,ytf be /aid to be /own ^ Sec,} For your Lord- 
fhip fays, * Ton do not /ay the /ame indi'vidual Par- * P. 34. 
ticlesy which 'were united at the Point 0/ Deaths /hall 
be rai/edat the laft Day ; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, 
but fuch as are united at the Point of Death ; either there/ore your 
Lordjbip muft /peak of another Body^ different from that which wa^ 
/owny which fhall be raifed, or el/e yoi^t Meanings I think, cannot be 
comprehended. 

But whatever be your Meaning, your Lord (hip proves it to be 
§t. Paul*s Meaning,. That the /ame Body fhall be raifed, which wa^ 
/owny in thefe following Words, f f'or what does all 
this relate to a con/cious Principled An/w. The Scrip- f P. 43, 
ture being exprefs. That the fame Perfon Ihould be 
raifed and appear before the Judgment- Scat of Chrift, that every one 
may receive according to what he had done in his Body ; it was 
very well fuited to common Apprehenfions (which refined not 
about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to fpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Refurredlion, as he 
would be apt to fpeak of it lumfelf, For it being his Body both be- 
fore and after the Refurreftion, every one ordinarily fpeaks of his 
Body as the fame, though in a ftrid and philofophical Senfe, as 
your Lordihip fpeaks, it be not the very fam«. Thus it is no Im- 
propriety of Speech to fay, this Body of mine, which was for- 
merly ftrong and plump, is now weak and wailed, though in fuch 
a Senfe as you are fpeaking here, it be not the fame Body. Re- 
velation declares nothing any where concerning the /ame Body, 
in your Lordlhip's Senfe of the /ame Body, which appears not to 
have been thouj^ht of. The Apoftle diredllv propofes nothing 
for* or againft the /ame Body, as neceffary \o be believed 2 That 
whicli he is plain and >iireft in, is his oppofing and condemning 
fuch curious Queftions about the Body, which could ferve only to 
perplex, not to confirm what was material and neceffary for them to 
believe, i;/«. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a fu- 
ture State ; and therefore 'tis no Wonder, that mentioning their Bo- 
dies, he (hould ufc a Way of Speaking fuited to vulgar Notions, 
from which it would be hard pofitively to conclude any Thing 
for the determining of this Queltion (efpecially againft Expreflions 
in the fame Difcourfe that plainly incline to the other Side) in a 
Matter which, as it appears, the Apoftle thought not neccflary to 
determine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one'» 
Curioftty in. 

But your Lordfhip fays, • The Apoftle /peaks 
plainly 0/ that Body which <ivas once quickenedy and * P» 43* 
a/teriuards /alls to Corruptiorty and is to be reftored 
wth more mohle Qualities, I^wifti your Lordfliip had quoted t^ie 
' ^ ■ ^ ' • ' ; • Words 
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Words of St. Pauly ivhercin he fpeaks plainly of that numerical 
Body that ivas once quickened ; they would prefently decide this 
QueHion. But your Lordfliip proves it by thefe following Words 
of St. Paul: For this Corruption muft put on Incorruption^ and this 
Mortal muft put on Immortality ; to which your Lordfhip adds. That 
you do not fee hoiAj be could more exprefty affirm the Identity of this 
corruptible Body^ <witb that after the RefurreSlion, How exprefly it 
is aftirmed by the Apoftle, fhall be confidered by and by. In the 
mean time, it is pafl Doubt, that your Lordfhip beft knows what 
you do or do net fee. But this I would be bold to fay, that if St. Paul 
tad any where in this Chapter (where there are fo many Occafions 
for it, if it had been neccfiary to have been believed) but faid in ex- 
prefs Words that \}vicfame Bodies ihould be raifed, every one elfe, 
who thinks of it, willy^^ he had more exprefty affirmed the 'Identity of the 
Bodies which Men now have, with thbfe they fhall have after the 
Refurreftion. 

The kemaindcr of your Lordfhip's Period f is ; 
'\ P. 44. Jnd that without any RefpeSi to the Principle of Self-' 

confcioufnefs, Anfnu, Thefe Words, I doubt not, 
^ave fome Meaning, but I muft own I know not what ; either to-^ 
wards the Proof of the RefurreSiion of the fame Body^ or to ihew, that 
any Thing I have faid concerning Self- confcioufnefs , is inconfiftent : 
For I do not remember that I have any where laid, That the Identity^ 
. vi Body confifted in Self -confcioufnefs » 

From your preceding Words, your Lordfhip 
'^ P. 44. concludes thus : * And fo if the Scripture be th* 

fole Foundation of our Faith ^ this is an Artide of it. 
My Lord, to make the Conclufion unqueftionable, I humbly con* 
ceive the Words muft run thus : And fo if the Scripture^ and your 
Lord flap's Interpretation of it, be the fole Foundation of our Faith j 
jhe Rcfurredion of the fame Body is an Article of it. For, with 
Subniilfion, your Lordfhip has neither produced exprefs Words 
©f Scripture for it, nor fo proved that to be the Meaning of any of 
thofe VVords of Scripture which you have produced for it, that; a Man 
who reads and fmcereiy endeavours to underftand the Scripture, can- 
not but find himfelf obliged to believe, as exprefly, xh2it,thefame 
Bodies of the Dead, in your Lordfhip's Scnfe, fhall be raifed, as 
that the Dead fljall be raifed. And I crave Leave to give your 
Lordfhip this one Reafon for it. He who reads with Attention this 

Difcourfe of Sf. Paul \\ where he difcourfes of the 
li I Cor. XV. Refurredion, will fee, that he plainly diftinguifhes 

between the Dead that fhall be raifed, and the Bo-- 
* V. 15, 22, dies of the Dead. For.it is F«xpo/, irivlu^ o/f are 
23, 29, 32, the Nominative Cafes to * iy&ipovleUf '^«oto/ii8«- 
35, J2. ffov]<xjf hyip&riffot^aUf all along, and not><JptaJtf , Bo^ 

dies ; wliich one may with Reafon think would 

fome<3 
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fomewhere or other have been exprcfled, if all this had been faid 

to propofe it as an Article of Faith, that the very fame Bodies fhould 

be raifed. The fame Manner of fpeaking the Spirit of God ob- 

icrvcs all through the New Teftament, where it is 

faid, * raife the Dead, quicken or make alive the • Matt* xxii. 

Dead^ the Refurreftion of the Dead, Nay, thefe 31. 

very Words of our Saviour, f urged by your Lord- Markxii.26, 




^«5?<, 01 i^i Tfli ^twKtt T^^SLvlu eit diyei^et(nv Kpi^teaf. 2 Cor. i. 9. 
Would not a well-meaning Searcher of the Scrip- i TheiT. iv. 
tures be apt to think, that if the Thing here in- 14, 16. 
tended by our Saviour were to teach, and propofe fJohnv.zS, 
it as an Article of Faith, neceffary to be believed 29. 
by every one, that the very fame Bodies of the 
Dead fliould be raifed ; would not, I fay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant fo, the Words fhoold rather have been, 
irdfltt.Tdi fftifJLetlet A IV Tp7< lAVfliAetctf, i. e. all the Bodies thstareiit 
the Gra*ves, rather than all tvho are in the Graves \ which mull de- 
note Perfons, and not precifely Bodies ? 

Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a diftindion between tht 
Dead and the Bodies of the Dead^ fo that the Dead cannot be takca 
in this, ' I Cor, xv. to ftand'precifely for the Bodies 
of the Dead, are thefe Words of the ApofHe, * But • V, 35. 
fome Man njoill fay, Honx} are the Dead raifed? And 
lAjith 'what Bodies do, they come ? Which Words, Dead and They^ if 
fuppofed to Hand precifely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queftion 
will run thus : Ho^ are the Dead Bodies raifed? And ivith nvhat 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? Which feems to have no very agree- 
able Senfe. 

This therefore being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps {o exprefly 
to this Phrafe, or Form of fpeaking in the New Teftament, of 
raifing, quickening, rifing, RefurreSlion, &c. of the Dead, where 
the RcfurreAion of the laft Day is fpoken of; and that the Body is 
not mentioned, but in Anfwer to this Queftion, With ^hat Bodies 
Jhall thofe Dead, who are raifed, come? io that by the Dead cannot 
precifely be meant the dead Bodies : I do not fee but a good Chriftian,- 
who reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Refurreftion, may acquit him- 
felf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 
the Dead ftiall have the very fame Bodies or no ? Which Sort of En- 
quiry the Apoftle, by the Appellation he beftows hefe on him- that 
makes it, feems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ihall think 
himfelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies 
©f the Dead raifed at the laft Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. 
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PohPs Anfwer, find the Determination of the ApofUe to be innck 
in favour of the very fame Body ; unlefs the being told, that the 
Bod^ fown, is not that Body that Jhall be ; that the Body raifed is 
as diiferent from that which was laid down, as the ¥lejb tf Mau it 
from the Fl^fl^ ofBeafis, Pipes ^ and Birds ; or as the Sun^ Moon^ and 
Stars are di^erent one from another ; or as different as a corruptible,* 
weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful^ 
ipiritual, immortal Body ; and lafUy, as diiferent as a Boay that is 
Fkfif and Bloody is from a Body that is not Flejh and Blood \ for 
Flejh nnd Blood cannot^ fays St. PauU in this very 
* V. 50. Place, • inherit the Kingdom of God: Unlefs, I fay, 

all this, which is contained in St, PauT^ Worcis, 
can be fuppofed to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, wsc. That 
the Dead Jhould be rai/ed 'with the fuery Jhme Bodies that they bad 
before in this Life ; which Article propofed in thefe or the like 
plain and exprefs Words, could have left no Room for Doubt in 
the meanefl Capacities^ nor for Couteft in the moll perversa 
Minds. 

Your Lordlhip adds in the next Words, \JnJfoii 
f P. 44. hath been ahuays undetfio^d by the Cbriftian Churchy 

viz. That the Re/wre^ion of the fame Boify^ in 
your Lordfiiip's Senie of the fame Body 9 is ^n Article of Faith. Anfiver^ 
what the Cbriftian Church has aiways underftood, is beyond my 
Knowledge. But for thofe who coming fhort of your Lordihip's 
mat Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Un* 
cer^ndingof all the whole Chriflian Church, ever iince the preach- 
ing of the Gofpel, (who make the far greater Part of ChriiHans, I 
think I may fay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thoufand) but 
are forced to have recourfe to the Scripture to find them there^ 
I do not fee, that they will eafily find there this propofed as an 
Article of Faith, that there fhall be a Refurre^ion of the fame Body | 
but that there ihall be a Refurre^ion of the Dead, without ex^ 
plicitly determining, Xhat they ihall be raifed with Bodies made up 
wholly of the fame Particles which were once vitally united to theii* 
Souls m their former Life, without the Mixture of any one other Par-r 
tide of Matter ; which is that which your Lordlhip means by the' 
fame Body. 

But fujppofing your Lordihip to have demonftrated this to be an 

Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not fee, that 

all that your Lordlhip has faid here, makes it io much as probable i 

What is all this to me ? Yes, fays your Lordlhip in 

f P. 44. the following Words, f My Idea of perfonal Identity 

is inconfiftent <with it, for it makes the fame Body <which 

ajuas here united to the &oul, not to be neceffary to the Do^rine of the 

J Refumctiom 
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HtfurreStMt* But 4nty material Suhfiance mnited $6 thtfiaat Pfiutipk ^ 
Con/cioufne/Sf makes the fame Bodj^. , 

This is an Argument of your Lofdlhip's which I am obliged 
to anfwer to. Bat is it not it I fhould iirft underfland it, be- 
fore I anfwer it ? Now here I do not well know, what it is to 
make a Thing net to be nectffary to the Doctrine of the ReJurrtSion^ 
But to help myfelf out the beil I can, with a Gaefs, I will conje^ure 
(which, in difputing with learned Men, is not very fafe) your 
Lordihip's Meaning is, That my Idea ofperjhnal Identity makes it not 
metffary^ that for the railing the fame PeHbn, the Body ihonld be the 
fame. 

Your Lordfliip's next Word is But ; to which I am ready to 
reply. Bat what ? What does v^ Idea of pergonal Identity do ? For 
fomething of that Kind the adverfative Particle But fhould, in the 
ordinary Conftrudion of our Laiignage, introduce, to make the 
Propofition clear and intelligible : But here is , no fnch Thing. 
But is oae of your Lordihip's privileged Particles, which I mull n^ 
meddle mth, for fear your Lordlhip complain of me again, as io 
fe^ere a Critic^ that for the kaft Ambiguity in any Particle fiU ^ 
Pages in mj^ Anf^wer^ to make mjf Book look eoi^dirabk for the Bulk 
^ it. Bat iii^ce this Profwiition here, mjf Idea of ptrfwal Iden^ 
tity makes the fame Body «whicb iahu here united to the Soul^ not ne* 
^^Jeay to the DoBrine of the Refurre&ion : But any material Sub^ 
Jlame being united to the fame Principle of Confciotfnefs^ makes the 
fame Body^ is broi^ht to prove ng Idea of perfonal Identity incon^ 
ftftent with the Article of the Refurredion ; I mull make it out in 
fomc dired Senfe or other, that I may fee whether it be both true 
and concluiive. I therefore venture to read it thus : My Idea of per- 
fonal Identity makes the fame Body ^which ^wm here united to the Soul, 
Tiot to he nueffary at the Refurrediion ; but allows, That any material 
Suhftance being united to the fame Principle of Confcioufnefs, makes the 
fame Body, Ergo, my Idea of perfonal Identity is inconfiftcnt nxjith the 
Article of the RefurreSion of the fame Body. 

If this be your Lordihip's Senfe in this Paflage, as I here have 
guefled it to be, or elfe I know not what it is, I anfwer, ' 

1, H\dXmy Idea of perfonal Identity does not allow, that awf ma-, 
terial Suhftance y being united to the fame Principle of Confcioufnefs^ makes 
the fame Body, I fay no fuch Thing in my Book, nor any Thing' 
from whence it may be inferred ; and your Lordlhip would have done 
me a Favour to have fet down the Words where I fay fo, or thofe from 
which you infer fo, and (hewed how it follows from any Thing I have 
faid. 

2. Granting, that it wtre a Confequence from my Idea ef perfonal 
Identity y that aw^ material Suhftance^ being united to the fame Prin- 
ciple ' of Confcioufnefsy makes the fame Body ; this would not prove 
that my Idea of perfonal Identity <was inconfiftent with this Propo- 
iition. That the fame Body fhall be raifed\ but, on the contrary^' 

* affirms 
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affirms it : Since, if I af5rm, as I do, That the fame Pcrfons fliali 
be raifed, and it be a Confequence of my Idea of perfbnal Iden* 
tity, that any material Suhftance^ being united to the fame Priti' 
tiple of Confcioufnefsy makes the fame Body ; it follows, that if thfe 
fame Perfon be raifed j the fame Body mull be raifed ; and fo I have 
herein not only faid nothing inconfiftent with the Refurre^on 
of the fame Body, but have faid more for it than your Lord- 
ihip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the Scripture 
it is revealed. That the fame Perfons fhall be raifed^ and appear 
before the Judgment-Seat of Chriit, to anfwer for what they 
have done in their Bodies. If therefore *M;i?»^rtf«v^r Ma//^r be joined 
to the fame Principle of Confcioufnefs make^ the fame Body^ it is 
Demondration, that if the fame Perfons are raifed^ they have th^ 
lame Bodies. 

How then your Lordfhip makes this an Inconfiftency with the 

Refurreftion, is beyond my Conception. Yes, fays 

+ P. 44. your Lordfhip, f ^^ " inconfiftent <with it ^ for it makes 

the fame Body which ivas here Onited to the Soulf not t9 

be necejfary. 

3. I anfwer, therefore. Thirdly, That this is the firft Tim« 
I ever learnt. That not neceffary was the fame with inconfiftent. I 
fay, that a Body made up of the fame numerical Parts of Matter^ 
is not nccefrary to the making of the lame Perfon ; ^m whence 
it will indeed follow, that to the Refurredion of the fame Perfon, 
the fame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What 
does your Lordfhip infer from hence ? To wit, this : Therefore 
he who thinks, that the fame Particles of Matter are not necef- 
fary to the making of the fame Perfon, cannot believe, that the 
fame Perfons fhall be raifed with Bodies made of the very fame. 
Particles of Matter, if God fhould reveal, that it fhall be fo,- 
v/«. That the fame Perfons fhall be raifed with the fame Bodies 
they had before. Which is all one as to fay, That he who 
thought the Blowing of Rams Horns was not neceffary in itfelf to 
the mlling down of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 
they fhould fall upon the Blowing of Rams Horns, when God had 
declared it fhould be fo. 

Your Lordfhip fays. My Idea of perfonal Identity is inconfiftent 
•with the Article of the RefurreSion : The Reafon you ground it on^ 
is this, becaufe it makes not the fame Body neceffary to thcf 
making the fame Perfon. Let us grant your Lordfhip's Confe- 
quence to be good, what will follow from it ? No lefs than 
this, That your Lordfhip's Notion (for I dare not fay your 
Lordfhip has any fo dangerous Things as Ideas) of perfonal Iden- 
tity, is inconfiftent with the Article of the Refur^ 
J P. 34, 35. re^tion. The Demonftration of it is thus ; your 
Lordfhip fays, J It is not neceffary that the Body, 
|p be raifed at the laft Day, fhould coijfift of the fame Particles of 

Maiter 
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Hattir nvbkb were united at the Point of Deaths for there iikuft he a 
great Alteration in them in a lingering Difeafe^ as if a fat Man falls in- 
to a Confumption: Tou do not fay the fame Particles <which the Sinner 
had at the 'very Time of Commiffiofi of bis Sins ; for then a long Sinner^ 
mufi ha^ve a vafi Body^ eonjsdering the continual fpending of Particles by 
Perfpiration^ And again ^ here your Lordihip fays, 
+ Tou allow the Notipn of perfowu Identity to belong to f Pt 44^ 
the fame Man under fe*ueral Changes of Matter. 
From which Words it is evident. That your Lordihip fuppofes k 
Perfon iii this World may be continued and preferved the fame in a 
Body not confifting of the fame individual Particles of Matter % and 
hence it dembiiftratively follows. That let your Lordihip's Notion 
ef perfenal Identity be what it will, it makes the fame Body not to 
be neceffary to the fame Perfon ; and therefore it is by your Lord- 
ihip's Rule inconfifient with the Jrtiele of the RefurreBion. Wheh 
your Lordihip ihall think fit to clear your own Notion of perfonal 
Identity from this Inconfiftency With the Article of the Refurre^on, 
I do not doubt but my Idea of perfonal Identity will be thereby 
cleared too. Till then, all Inconfiftency with that Article, whicn 
your Lordihip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon 
your Lordihip's too. 

But for the clearing of both^ give me leave to fay^ my Lord^ 
That whatfocver is not nec^ary^ does not thereby become incon*- 
fSftent, It is not neceffary to the fame Perfony that his Body ihould 
always coniiil of the fame numerical Particles ; this is Demoniha- 
tion, becaufe the Particles of the Bodies of the fame Perfons ih this 
Life change every Moment^ and yodr Lordihip cannot deny it ; 
and yet this m^kes it not inconfifient with God*s preferving, if he 
thinks fit, to the fame Perfons, Bodies confifling of the fame 
numerical Particles always from the Refurredlion to Eternity. 
And fo likewife though I fay any thing that fuppofes it not ne^ 
t^ary^ that the fame numeral Particles, which were Vitklly united 
to the Soul in this Life, ihould be reunited to it at the Refurre£lion, 
and conilitute the Body it ihall then have ; yet it is n6t incon- 
fiftent with this, that God may^ if he pleafes, give to every one 
a Body confiiling only of fuch Particles as were befdre vitally 
united to his Soul. And thus^ I thinks I have cleared my Book 
from all that Incotfiftency which your Lordihip charges ox^ it, and 
would perfuade. the World it has with the Article of the Re/urreSion 
of the Dead. . ^ 

Only before I leave it, I will fet down the Remainder of what 
your Lordihip fays upon this Head^ that though I fee not the Co- 
ierence nor Tendency of it^ nor the Force of any Argument in it 
againil me ; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordihip 
has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Poinr, 
aor any one have Reafon to fufpeft^ that I have paiTcd by any 
Vol. L X Word 
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Word of your Lordihip's, (on this now firft intcodoced Subjed) 
wherein he might find yonr Lordfhip had proved what yon had 

promifed in your Title- Page. Your remaining 
♦ P. 44. Words are thefe ; * Tht Di/piOe irnot hvw far perjo- 

nal Identity in it/elf may conjijt in the ^oery fame 
material Suhfance ; for nve t^llcnv ibe Notion of perfonal Identity to Ap- 
long to the fame Man under fifwral Changes of Matter ; hut 'whether 
it doth not depend upon a njital Union httaeen the Soul and Bod^y amd 
fhe Life, luhich is confequent upon it ; 4imd therefore in the ReJurre^Htm^ 
the fame material Suhftance muft ^e Ye-unitedy or tlfe it cannot he 
oalkd a RrfurreSion^ but -a Renovation, i. c. // me^ ie a nenv Ufky 
hut not *a raijmg the Body from theJ>ead, f confeis, I do not fee how 
what is hc«e ufhered in j>y the Wiords and thervfore^ is a C<mfeqiiente 
from the preceding Words ; but as to the Propriety of the Name, I 
think it will not be much queftioned, that if the {2tm^ Man rife who 
was dead, it may very properly be called the RefurreSion of the 
Dead; which is the Language of the Scripture. 

I muft not part with this Article of the Reiurreftion, without 

returning my Thanks to your Lordj9iip for making 
^ P. 62. me t take Notice of a Fault in my EJay. When 1 

wrote that Book, I took it for granted, as I doabt 
not but many odiers have done, that the Scripture had mendoned, 
in exprds Terms, the Refitrre^ion of f§he Body, 6iit upon the Oc- 
jcaiion your Lordfhip has given me in your laft Letter, to look a 
little more narrowly into what Revelation has declared concerning 
the RefurreSiiony and finding no fuch exprefs Wontis in the Scrip- 
ture, as that the Body pall rife or he rmfedy or the RrfurreBion of the 

Body ; I ihall in the next Edition of it, change 
i Effay, B. 4. thefe Words of my Book, % The dead Bodies of Men 
C. 1 8. §. 7. fiallrifey into thefe of the Scripture, The DeadfoaJl 

rife. Not that I queftion, that the Dead fhall be 
raided with Bodies ; but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only 
fafeft, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Revelation, to 
keep clcrfe to the Words of the Scripture, unlei^ he will ai&me to 
himfelf the Authority of 6ne infpired, or make him^lf wifer than the 
Holy Spirit himfelf. If I had %oke of the Refurredion in precifdy 

Scripture Term«, I had avoided giving your Lordfhip 
II P. 6^. the Occafion o£ making || here fuch a verbal Reflec- 

tion on my Woids ; What ! not if there he an Ideaof 
Identity as to the Body / ,g 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of Other Relations. 

^i i. T^ E S ID E S the before-mentioned Oc- 

f^ cafions of Time, Place, and Caufality, Proportional. 
^-J of comparing or referring Things 
ope to another, there are, as I have faid, infinite others, fome 
whereof I fhall mention; 

Firji^ The firft I fhall name^ is fome one fimple Jdea^ which 
.l)f ing capable of Parts or Degrees, aiFords an Occafion of com- 
p^r^ng the Sabjedls wherein it is to one another, in refpecft of 
that urapk Idea^ v, g, whiUr, fwteter^ higgir^^ eaualj more, &c. 
Thefe Relations depending on the Equality ana Excefs of the 
£^nie fimpb Idea in feveral Subje£i:s, may be called, if one will^ 
proportional i and that thefe are only converfant about thofe 
iin>p}e Ideas repeived from Senfation or Refle£lion, is fo evi« 
deiit, that nothii^g need be faid to evince it« 
§. 2. Secondly^ Another Occafion of com- 
paring Things tqgfstber, or confidering one Natural. 
Thipg, fo as to include in that Confideratioh 
fome other Thing, is the Circupaftances of their Origin or Be- 
ginning, which being not afterwards to be altered, make the 
Relations depending thereon as lafting as the Subjeds to which 
they belong ; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Coujin-Germani^ 
i^c. which have their Relations by one Community of Bloody 
Wherein thpy partake in feveral Degrees ; Countrymen, i. e. 
thofe who were born in the fame Country or TTr^^ of Ground : 
and thefe I call natural Relations j wherein we may obferve^ 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions an(d Words to the Uic 
of common Lffe^ and not to the Truth and Extent of Things : 
for it is certain th^t in reality the Relation is the fame betwixt 
the 3egetjer and the Begotten in the feveral Races of other 
Animals as well as Men ^ but yet it is feldom faid, this Bull is 
the Grandfather of fuch a Calf, or that twro Pigeons are Coufin- 
Germans. It is very convenient, that by diftinft Names 
thefe Relations fhould be obferved, and marked out in Mankin^^ 
there being; Occafion, both in Laws, and other Communica-* 
tions one with another, to mention and take Notice of Men 
iinder thefe Relations ; from whence alfo arife the Obligations 
of feveral Duties amongfl: Men ; whereas in Brutes, Meij having 
very little or no .Caufe to mind thefe Relations, they have 
not itbought fit to 'give them diftind and peculiar Namf s* 

X% This, 
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This, by the way, may give us fomc Light into the difl^rent 
State and Growth of Languages, which being fuited only to 
the Convenience of Communication, are proportioned to the 
Notions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts familiar 
amongft them, and not to the Reality or Extent of Things, nor 
to the various Refpfefts might be found among them, nor the 
different abftraft Confiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philofophical Notions, there they had no 
Terms to exprefs them ; and it is no wonder Men fhould have 
framed no Names for thofe Things they found no Occaiion to 
difcourfe of. From whence it is ealy to imagine, why, as in 
fome Countries, they may not have 10 much as the Name for 
a Horfe ; and in others, where they are more careful of the 
Pedigrees of their Horfes than of their own, that there they 
may have not only Names for particular Horfes, but alfo of 
heir feveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 

§. J. Thirdly^ Sometimes the Foundation of 
Jnjiituted. confidcring Things with reference to one ano- 

ther, is fome Aft whereby any one comes by a 
moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do fomething. Thus a 
General is pne that hath Power to command an Army ; and an 
Army under a General is a Colleftion of armed Men obliged to 
obey one Man. A Citizen^ or a Burgher^ is one who has a Right 
to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this Sort depend- 
ing upon Men's Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call injiitutedj 
or voluntary ; and may be diftinguifhed from the natural, in 
that they are moft, if not all of them, fome wiay or other alter- 
able, and feparable from the Perfons to whom they^have fome- 
times belonged, tho' neither of the Subftances fo related bede- 
firoyed. Now tho* thefe are all reciprocal as well as the reft, 
and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to the other, 
yet becaufe one of the two Things often wants a relative Name 
importing that Reference, Men ufually take no notice of it, and 
the Relation is commonly overlooked. V. g. A Patron and 
Cltent are eafily allowed to be Relations j but a Conftabk or 
Dilator are not fo readily, at firft hearing, confidered as fuch, 
becaufe ther^ is no peculiar Name for thofe who are under the 
"Command of a Diftator or Conftable, expreffing a Relation to 
either of them ; tho' it be certain that cither of them hath a 
certain Power over fome others, and fo is fo far related to diem, 
as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 

§. 4* Fourthly)^ There is another Sort of Rcla- 

iSi/rML tion, which is the Conformity or Difagreement 

Men's voluntary Aftions have to a Rule to which 

Ihej^ ora ftforieidy «ad hj wh^cb tbey ar^ fudged of ^ which, I 

thizik^ 



/^ 
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"tiliinlc, may be called moral Relation^ as being that which deno- 
minates our moral Adions, and deferves well to be examined, 
^here being no Part of Knowledge wherein we fliould be more 
<:areful to get determined Ideas^ and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obfcurity and Confufion. Human Aftions, when with their 
various Ends, Objefts, Manners, and Circumftances, they are 
framed into diftin<3: complex Ideas^ ^re, as has been fhewn, fo 
xnany mixed Modes^ a great Part whereof have Names annexed 
to them. Thus, fuppofing Gratitude to be a Readinefs to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindnefs received. Polygamy to be the 
having more Wives than one at once ; when we frame thefe 
Notions thus in our Minds, we have there' fo many determined 
Ideas of mixed Modes. But this is liot all that concerns our 
Adions ; it is not enough to have determined Zi^^jof them, and 
to know what Names belong to fuch and fuch Combinations of 
Idias ; we have a farther and greater Concernment, and that 
is, to know whether fuch Anions fo made up are morally good 
or bad. 

B, II, Ch. XX. §. 2. and Ch. XXI. §• 42. are andE<viU 
nothing but Pleafureor Pain, or that which oc- 
cafions or procures Pleafure or Pain to us. Moral Good and 
Evil then is only the Conformity or Difagreement of our vo* 
luntary Afiions to fome Law, wnereby Good or Evil is drawrt 
on us by the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which 
Good and Evil, Pleafure or Pain, attending our Obfervance ©r 
Breach of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that 
we call Reward and Punifl^ment. 

§. 6. Of thefe moral Rules or Laws, to which ^ 1 p h 
Men generally refer, and by which they judge 
of the Reftitude or Pravity of their A<Sions, there feem to 
me to be three Sorts^ with their three diiFerent Enforcements, 
or Rewards and Punishments. For fince it would be utterly 
in vain to fuppofe a Rule fet to the free Actions of Man, with-^ 
out annexing to it fome Enforcement of Good and Evil to de- 
termine his Will, we muft, wherever we fuppofe a Law, fup* 
pofe alfo.fome Reward or Punifliment annexed to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent 3eing to fet a Rule to the 
Aftions of another, if he had it no^ in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and punifb Deviation from his Rule, by 
fome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Prodmft and 
Confequence of the Aftion itfelf ; for that being a natural 
Convenience or Inconvenience, would operate of itfelf without a 
Law. This, if I miftake not, is the true Nature of all Law^ pro- 
perly fg called, X 3 §. ?• Tba 
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§. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
Lkmss. Anions to, to judg<j of their Reftitude or Obli- 

quity, feem to me to be thefe three : i. The />iV 
vine Law* 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re-- 
putation, if I may fo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
iirft of thefe. Men judge whether their Anions are Sins or Pu- 
ties ; by the fecond, whether they be criminal or innocent ; 
and by the third, whether they be Virtues or Vices. 

§. 8. Firji^ The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
Di<vwe Lanv, ^y^^^ l^^^ ^^-^^ Qod hath fet to the Aaions of 
theMeaJureof ^^^^ whether promulgated to them by the 
■ ^^^^^^^- Light of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. 
That God has given a Rule whereby Men Ihould govern 
themfelves, I think there is nobody fo brutifh as to deny. He 
has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures ; he has Goodnefs 
and Wifdom to direft our Anions to that which is bcft ; and 
he has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Punifcments, of 
infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life ; for nobody 
can take us out of his Hands. This is the only true Touch- 
Aone of moral Re^ituiie *y and by comparing them to this Law, it 
is that Men judge of the moft confiderable moral Good or EvU 
of their Aftions ; that is, whether as Duties or SifiSy they are 
Hke to procure them Happinefs or Mifery from the Hands of 
the ALMIGHTY. 

^ §.9. Secondly^ The Civil Law, the Rule fct 

^t'ptlLa'w, b ti^g Commonwealth to the Aaions of thofe 

Inmlenc^ refer their Aflions, to judge whether they be 

criminal ox no. This Law nobody overlooks, the 
Rewards and Punifhments that enforce it being ready at hand, 
and fuitaWe to the Power that makes it ; which is the Force 
^i the Commonwealth, engaged to proteft the Lives, Liber- 
ties and Pofleffions of thofe who live according to its Laws^ 
and has Power to take away Life, Liberty or Goods, from 
him who difobeys 5 which is the Punifliment of Offences conw 
mitted againft this Law. 

-,,., §• 10. Thirdly y The Law of Opinion' or Repu* 

7 L^f '^^'^«- Virtue and Vice are Names pretended, 
L^-wthiMea-- and fuppofed every where to ftand for Aflaons 
Jut^ of Virtue • 1 • ^ *.t "^ • 1 % t> 

and Vice ' '^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ Nature right or wrong 5 and as far 

• as they really are fo applied, they fo far are co- 

Incident with the Divine Law above-mentioned. But yet, 
|vhatever is pretended, this is vifible, that thefe Names Virt%U 
and Vkt, in the particular Inftances of their Application thro* 
^e fev^ral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, ai^ 
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ccxr^flantly attributed only to fuch A£lions as in each Country 

axii<l Society are in. Reputation or Difcredit. Nor is it to be 

tHought ftrange, that Men every where fhould give the Name 

oF ylrtuc to thofe ASions which amongft them are judged 

T^raife-worthy, and call that Vice which they account blame- 

able i fmce otherwife they would condemn themfelves, if they 

ii:i4;>uld think any Thing rights to which they allowed not Com- 

rrxendation ; any Thing wrongs which they let pafs without 

!&lanie. Thus the Meafure of what is every where called and 

efteeoied Virtue and Vice^ is this Approbation or Diflike, Praife 

or Blame, which by a fecret and tacit Confent eftabliflies itfelf 

in the feveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 

World, whereby feveral Adions come to find Credit or Dif- 

frace amongft them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
'aOuons of that Place. For tho' Men uniting into politick 
Societies have refigned up to the Publick the difpofing of all 
their Force, fo that tlicy cannot employ it againft any Fellow- 
Citizens, anv farther than the Law «f the Country diredb ; yet 
they retain mil the Power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or difapproving of the Anions of thofe whom they live 
amongft and converfc with ; and by this Approbation and Dif- 
like, they eftablifh amongft themfelves what they will call /^/r- 
tue and Vice. 

§. II. That this is the common Meafure of Virtue and Vtce^ 
will appear to any one, who confiders, that tho' that paffes for 
Vice in one Country, which is counted a Virtue, or at leaft not 
Vici in another ; yet every where Virtue and Praife, Vice and 
Blame, ga together. Virtue is every where that which is 
thought rraife-worthy ; and nothuig el fe but that which has 
the Allowance of public Eftecm ia called Virtue *• Virtue and 
Praife are fo united, that they are called often by the fame Name. 

Sunt 



* Our Autkot in bis Prefacp to the fourth Edition, taking No- 
tice kow apt Mfift hare been-utmiiilake him, added what here fol- 
lows. Of this the ingenious Author of the Di/etmrfe concerning 
the Nature of Ma;$, has given me a late Inftancc, to mention no 
otkcr. For the Civility of his Expreflions, and the Candor that 
belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
clpfedhis Preface with an InfiHuttton, as if in what I had faid. Book 
II. Chap. z8. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their 
Adipns to, I went about to wake ^triife Vke^ and Vice Virtue^ uii-s 
kfs he had miftaken my Meaning ; which he could not have done, 
if h^ had bnt ^iven himfelf the Trouble to confider what the Argu- 

X \ meal 
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Bunt fua pramia Laudh fays Ftrgil ; and fo Cicero, Nihil ban 
bet Natura praftantius, quam Honejlatem, quam Laudem, quam 
Dignitatem, quam De^us ; which he tells you, are all Names 
for the fame Thing, Tujc* 1, 2. This is- the Language of 
the Heathen Philofophers, who well understood wherein the 
Notions of Vii"lu( and Vice confifted. And though, perhaps, 
by the different Tepnper, JEducation, Fafhion, Maxims, or 
Intereft of different Sorts of Men, it fell out, that what was 
thougl^t Praife-worthy i|i one Place, efcaped not Cenfure in 
another, and fo in different Societies Virtues and Vices were 
changed j yet, as to the main, they for the moft part kept 
fl^e feme eyery \yhere. Fpr fince pothing can be more 



ment was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deiign of that 
Chapter, plainly enough fet down in the fourth Sedion, and thofe 
following. For I was there, not laying down moral Rules, but 
ihewing the Original and Nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating 
the Rules Men make ufe of in moraj Relations, whether thofe Rulesf 
were true or falfe. And purfuant thereunto, I tell what has every 
where that Denomination, which in the Language of that Place 
anfwers to Virtue and Fice in ours, which alters not the Nature oj^ 
Tbings, though Men do generally judge of, and denominate their 
Adions according to the Efteem and Fafhion of the Place, or Seft 
they are of. 

If he had been at the Pains to rcfledt on what I had faid. Book I. 
Chap. 3. §. 18. and in this prefent Chapter, §. 131 14, 15, »nd 20^ 
he would have known what I think of tl^e eternal and unalterable 
Nature of Right and Wrongs and what I call Virtue and Vice : 
And if he had obferyed, that in the Place he quotes, I only reporf; 
as Matter of Faft what others call Virtue and Vice, he would not 
have found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, I am 
not much out in fs^infir. That one of the Rules made ufe of in the 
World for a Ground or Meafure of a moral Relation, is that 
Efteem and Reputatibny which feveral Sorts of A^ons find vari- 
oufly in the feveral Societies of Men, according to which they are 
there called VirJues or Vices .-And whatever Authority die Learned 
Mr. £001;//^ places in his old kngUJb DiSionaijy I dare iay it no where 
tells him (if I Ihould appeal to it) that the fame Aftion is not in 
Credit, called and counted a Virtue in one Place, which being in. 
Difrepute, paffes for, and under the Name of Vice in another. The 
faking Notice that Men bellow the Names oi Virtue and Vice according 
40 ^18 Rule of Reputation, is all I have done^ or o^n be laid ;q 

' ' ■ ' .■■•■■• ^^ 
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natural, than to encourage with Efteem and Reputation that 
wherein every one finds his Advantage, and to hlame and dif- 
jcountenance the omtrayj *tis no wonder, that Efteem and 
Difcredit, Virtue and Vice, fhould in a great MeaAire every 
where correfpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and 
Wrong which the Law of God hath eftabiiflied ; there be- 
ing nothing that fo dire£tiy and vifibly fecures and advances 
the general Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience fd 
the Laws he has fet them, and nothing that breeds fuch Mif- 
<chiefs and Confufion as the Negieft of them. And therefore 
Men, without renouncing all Senfe and Reafon, and their own 
Intereft, which they are fo conftantly true to, could not ge- 
nerally miftake in placing their Commend^ttion and Blame on 

that 



lay Charge to have done, towards the making Viu Virtue^ and Vir^ 
fue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, 
to be watchful in fuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even at Ex- 
preffions, which (landing alone. by themfelves, might found ill, and 
be fufpedled. 

'Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Fun6tion, that I forgive his 
citing, as he does, thefe Words of mine in §. 1 1 . of this Chapter, 
Thi Exhortations of infpired Teachers hanfc not feared to appeal to com" 
mon Repute ; Whatfoever Things are lovely ^ <whatfoever things are of 
^ood Report ; if there be anf Virtue y if there he attf Praife^ &c. Phfh 
IV. 8. without taking Notice of thofe immediately preceding, which 
introduce them, and run thus : Whereby ^ in the Corruption of Manners ^ 
the true Boundaries of the Lofw of Nature^ ivhich ought to be the Rule of 
Virtue and Vice, 'were pretty nuell preferred : So that e*ven the Exhort a'^ 
tions of infpired Teachers^ &c, By which Words, and the reft of that 
Section, it is plain, that I brought that Pafiage of St. Paul^ not to 
prove that the general Meafure of what Men call Virtue and Vice^ 
throughout the World, was the Reputation and Fafhion of each par-^ 
ticular Society within itfelf ; but to fhew, that though it were fo, 
yet, for Reafons I there give. Men, in that way of denominating 
their Adions, did not, for the moft Part, much vary from the Lav^ 
of Nature, which is that Handing and unalterable Rgle by which 
they ought to judge of the moral Redlitude and Pravity of their 
Actions, and accordingly denominate them Virtues or Vices, Had 
Mr. Lowde confidered this, he would have found it little to his Pur- 
pofe, to have quoted that PafTage in a Senfe I ufed it not ; and 
^vould, I imagine, have fpared the Explication he fubjoins to it, as 
not very neceffary. But I hope this fecond Edition will give him 
Satisfadion in the Point, and that this Matter is now fo expreifed, as 
fp fhew him there was no Caufe of Scruple. 

Though I apa forced to diifer from him in tho|e Apprehei^fi* 
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thk Side, that really deferved it not. Nay, even thofe Men, 
whofe Practice was othcrwife, failed not to give their Approba- 
ticm right j ftw being depraved to that Di^gree, as not to con- 
demn, at leaft in others, the Faults they themfelves were 
giiiky of : Whereby, even in the Corruption of Manners, the 
tr«c Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the 
Rule of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preferved. So that 
ev«i the Exhortations of infpired Teachers have not feared to 
appeal to common Repute ; IVhatfoever is lovely^ whatfoever is $f 
gQod Report^ if there be any Virtuey if there be any Praife^ &c. 
Phil.iv, 8, 

. §• 12. If 



ons he has exprefled in the latter End of his Preface, concerning 
wliat I had faid about Virtue and Vice ; yet we are better agreed 
than he thisks, in what he fays in his thitd Chapter, p. 78. 
ccmcerning natural In/criptiomy and imuiu Notims, I ihall not de-: 
ny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ikte the Qi|eftion a& 
he f)leafe6, efpecially when he Hiatus it ib, as to leave nothing in 
it contrary to what I have faid : For, according to him. Innate 
Nitons being eonditimal Things y depending upon the Concurrence offe^ 
«»iral other Circumftances^ in order to the SouVs exerting them^ all 
tiiat he fays for innate^ imprinted^ impteffed Notions^ (for of /«-t 
note Ideas he fays oodiing at all) amounts at lail omly to thi^ ; 
That there are qBrtSBs Proportions, which though the Soul from the 
Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not know, yet by Jjffi^-^ 
mnce from the out^ward Senfesj and the Help of fonu pr&viom Culti^ua-^ 
tion^ it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of jt 
which is no more than what I have a&nned in my iirfl Book. For- 
I fuppole, by the Bfiid\ exerting them, he means its beginning to 
know them, or elfe the Baulks exerting of Notions will i)e to me 
t very unintelligible Expreilion ; and 1 think at beft is a very unfit 
one in this Caie, it misleading Men's Thoughts by an Iniinuation» 
QS if thcfe Notions were in the Mind b^re the Soul exerts them^ 
i. e. before they are known : Whereas, truly, before they are 
known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to 
know them, when the Concurrence of thofe Circumftances^ which this 
ingenious Author thinks neceffary, in order to the htmVs exerting them^ 
brings them into our Knowledge. 

P. 52. I find him exprefs it thus ; Thefe natntral Notions are net 
fo imprinted upon the Souly as that they naturally and neceffarily exert 
thetnjelnjes (e^en in Children and Idiots) Without any Affijiana from the 
outyoard Senfes, or nvithout the Help of fome pren>icus Culti'vaiion* Here 
he fayB they exert themfelves, as p. 78. that the Soul exerts thenu 
When he has explained to himfelf or others, what he means by the 
Soul^s exerting irmate Ncticnsj or their exerting themfeliiss^ and what 

' ' Aa,t 
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•'§•12. If any one fhall imagine, that I have /// Enforcer 
forgot my own Notion oiF a Law, when I make nunts^ Com- 
fht Lfaw^ whereby Men judge of Virtue and Vtce^ mendation ani 
%o be nothing elfe but the Confent of private -^i/^^'^ 
Men, who have not Authority enough to make a Law ; efpe-* 
^iaily wanting that which is fo neceflary and eiTential to a 
Law, a Power to enforce it : I thinkj I may fay, that he who 
imagines Commendation and Difgrace not to be ftrong Motives^ 
on Men, to accommodate themfelves to the Opinions and Rules 
of tbofe with whom they converfe, feems little fkilled in the 
Nature or Hiftory of Mankind : The greateft Part whereof he 
(hall find to govern themfelves chiefly, if not folely, by this Law 
pf Faihion ; and fo they do that which keeps them in Reputa-* 
tion with their Company, little regard the Laws of God or the 
Magiftratc. The Penalties that attend thfe Breach of God's Laws, 
|bme, nay, perhaps, moft Men feldom ferioufly refleft on ; and 
amongft thofe that do, many, whilft they break the Law, enter- 
tain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and making their Peaeo 
for fuch Breaches : And as to the Punifhments due from the 
Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter themfelvea 
with the Hopes of Impunity. But no Man efcapes the Puniih- 
ment of their Cenfure and Diflike, who offends againft the Fa^ 
fhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would re-« 
commend himfelf to. Nor is there one of ten thoufand, who is 
fiifF and infenfible enough to bear up under the conftant Diflike 
and Condemnation of his own Club. He muft be of a ftrang^ 
^nd unufual Conftitution, who can content himfelf to live in 
conftant Difgrace and Difrcpute with his own particular So-» 
cicty. Solitude many Men have fought, and been reconciled 
to : But nobody that has the leaft Thought or Senfe of a Man 
about him, can live in Society under the conftant Diflike aad 
ill Opinion of his Familiars, and thofe he converfes with. This 
js a Burthen too heavy for human Sufferance : And he muft be 
made up of irreconcileable Contradictions, who can take Plea- 

fure 



that pre*vious Cultivation and Circumfiancesy in order to their being 
exerted^ are, he will, I fuppofe, find there is fo little of Contro- 
verfy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that ex^ 
erting of Nmonsy which I in a more vulgar Stile call knonving^ that 
I have Reafon to think he brought in ray Name upon this Occafion 
only out of the Pleafure he has to fpeak civilly of me ; which I muft 
gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, not 
without conferring on mei as fontc others have done, a Titk I have 
no Right to. 
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furc in Company, and yet be infenfiWe of Contempt and Dif- 
grace from his Companions. 

_, . - §.13. Thefe three then, Firjl^ The Law of 

L sthe ^^5 Seeon^yy The Law of politick Societies ; 

^' of Moral ^^^^^h^ The Law of Faihion, or private Ccn- 
GooiandE'viU ^"^® > ^^^ ^ok to which Men varioufly compare 
their Aftions : And 'tis by their Conformity to 
one of thefe Laws, that they take their Meafures, when they 
would judge of their Moral Reftitude, and denominate their 
Anions good or bad. 

J- .. . , §. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a 

Mwaittytsm Xouch.ftone, we bring our voluntary Aftions, 

Relatton of ^ . /. i.°j^^i.-/-»jr 

Jaions to ^^ examine them by, and try their Goodncfs^ 

thefe Rjtks* ^"^ accordingly to name them ; which is, as it 
were, the Mark. of the Value we fet upon them : 
Whether, I fay, we take that Rule from the Fafliion of the 
Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eafily able 
to obferve the Relation any Adion hath to it, and to judge 
whether the A<flion agrees or difagrees with the Rule 3 and fo 
hath a Notion of Moral Goodnefs or Evilj which is either Con- 
formity, or not Conformity of any Aftion to that Rule ; And 
therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule being no- 
thing but a CoUeflion of feveral Ample Ideas, the Conformity 
thereto is but fo ordering the A£iion, that the fimple Ideas be- 
longing to it, may correfpond to thofe which the Law requires. 
And thus we fee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, 
and terminated in thefe fimple Ideas we have received from Sen- 
fation or Refledlion. For Example, Let us confider the com- 
plex Idea we fignify by the Word Murder ; and when we have 
taken it afunder, and examined all the Particulars, wefhall find 
them to amount to a Colle£lion of fimple Ideas derived from Re-» 
fledtion or Senfation, viz. Firft, From Reflection on the 
Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, 
Confidering, Purpofing before-hand. Malice, or wifhin^ ill to 
another ; and alfo of Life or Perception, and Self-Motion. 
Secondly 9 From Senfation, we have the Colleftion of thofe fim* 
pie fenfible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, and of fome 
Aftion, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion iu 
the Man; all which fimple Ideas are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. This ColleSion of fimple Ideas, being foynd by me 
to agree or difagree with the Efteem of the Country I have been 
bred in, and to be held by moft Men there worthy Praife or 
Blame, I call the Aftion virtuous or vicious : If I have the 
Will of a fuprenie invifible Law-inaker for m^ Rule 5 then, as 
I I fwpofo 
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I fuppofe the A£tion commanded or forbidden by God, I call 
it Good or 'Evil, Sin or Duty : And if I compare it to the Civil 
Law, the Rule made by the Legiflative Power of the Country, 
I call it lav^ful or unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So that 
ivhencefoever we take the Rule of Moral Anions, or by what 
Standard foever we frame in our Minds the Ideat of Virtues or 
Vices, they confift only, and are made up of Colledions of 
fimple Idtas^ which we originally received from Senfe or Reflec-* 
tion, and their ReAitude or Obliquity conilfts in the Agreement 
or Difagreement with thofe Patterns prefcribed by fome Law. 

§.15. To conceive rightly oi Moral ASfimSj we muft take 
notice of them under this two-fold Confideration. Firft^ As 
they are in themfelves each made up of fuch a Colle6tion of dm* 
pie Ideas, Thus Drunkennefs or Lying fignify fuch or fuch a Col- 
ledion of fimpIe Ideasy which I call mixed Modes : And in this 
Senfe they are as muchpo/hive ahfolute Ideasy as the Drinking of 
a Horfe, or Speaking of a Parrot. Secondly ^ Our Adions arecon- 
fidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this refped, they are 
Relative ; it being their Conformity to, or Difagreement with 
fome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, good or 
bad : And fo, as bx as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain pofitive 
Mode, or particular Sort of Ad^ion, by particular Ideas diftin- 

Sruifhed from all others, is called Duelling : Which, when con« 
idered in Relation to the Law of God, will deferve the Nam^ 
Sin } to the Law of Faihion, in fome Countries, Valour and 
Virtue ; and to the municipal Laws of fome Governments, a 
capital Crime. In this Cafe) when the ppfitive Mode has one 
Name, and another Name as it ftands in Relation to the Law, 
the DiftinAion may as eafily be obferved, as it is in Subftances^ 
where one Name, v. g. Many is ufed to fignify the Thing | an^ 
other, V, g. Fathery to fignify the Relation. 

§. 16. But becaufe very frequentlv the pofi- rhe Denmi. 
tive Idea of the Action, and its Moral Relation, nations of Ac- 
are comprehended together under one Name, thns often mif- 
and the fame Word made ufe of to exprefs both kad us. 
the Mode or A6lion, and its moral Reditude or 
Obliquity ; therefore the Relation itfelf is lefs taken notice of 5 
and there is often no Diflin£iion made between the pofitive Idea 
of the A£lion, and the Reference it has to a Rule. Py which 
Confufion of thefc two diftinft Confiderations under one Term, 
thofe who yield too eafily to the Impreffions of Sounds, and 
$re forward to take Names for Things, art ^fteo mifled in their 

'. " Judgment 
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Judgment qX. Anions. Thus the taking from aaother what 
is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called 
SteaHng* But that Name b^ing commonly underftood to fignify 
alfo the Mor»l Pravity of the Aftion, and to denote its Contra- 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill A^ion, difagreeing with the Rule of 
Right : And yet the private taking away his Sword frooi a Mad- 
man, to prevent hi$ doing Mifchief, though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as the Name of fuch a mjeed M^de \ yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and confidered in its Relation tt) 
that fupreme Rule, it is no Sin or TranfgrejQion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries fuch an intimation with it. 

... §• I?* A^^ ^^^ much for the Relation of 

Relations tn^ Human Adions to a Law, which therefore j 
numerable. adl M^al Ji^latiins. 

'Twould.make a Volufne to go over all Sorts of Relations .' 
'Tis not therefore to be expeded, that I (hould here mention 
them ail. It fuffices to our prefent Purpofe, to fhew by thei^ 
what the Ideas are we have ^f this comprehenfive Confideratioii, 
called Relation : Which is fo various j an4 the Occafions of it {q 
many, (as many as therie can be of comparing Things one tp 
another) that it is not very e^y to reduce it to Rules, or under 
juft Heads. Thofe I have mentioned, I think> are fome qf 
the moft confuierable, and fuch as m^y Cbrve to let us fee 
from whence we ge.t our Ideas of Relations, an4 wherein they 
are founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has 
been faid, give me leave to ohferve, 

§. 1 8. FirA That it is evident, ^hat all Rs^ 

Jll Relations lation terminates in, ai^d is ultimately foundedi 

terminate in on thofe Jimple fdeas we have got frpm SenfatioH 

Jtm^UW^. ^r Reflexion : So th*t all we h^ve in our 

Thoughts ourfelves, (if we ^h ink of any Things 

or have any Meaning) or would %nify tp others, when we i&l 

Words ftanding for Relations, is nothing but fome fimple Ideas^ 

or Colle£lioi>9 of fipaple Ideas^ coipparied pne with another.- 

This is fo manifeft in that Sort cajle4 Proportional, that nothing 

can be more* Fpr when a Man f^ySj Honey is fweetef than 

Wax, it is plain, that his ThpMghts in this Relation teri^iip^te' 

in this fimple Jdsa, Swe^jt^efs ; yrhich is eqji^aUy tru^ of ^1 th^ 

t^i though, whe^e^hey ar^ coo^poun^ed, or decompounded^ 

the fimple Ideqs they are niade up of, are perhaps feldo^ 

, take^ jno^ice of : v. g. When the Word Father is mentioned^ 

Firji, ^here is meant that particular Species, or colle£tive Idea, 

fiji^ed by theWojrd'Man : ^ec^nd^^ Thpfe ^epfiblie fimple Ideas 

7 fignifieA 
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figftificdty the Word Generation : And, Thirdlyy The Effe^l 
of it, and all the fynple Ideas fignified by the Word Child. ^ 
the Word Friend, being taken for a Man who loyes, and i^ 
ready to do good to aiiocher, has all thcfe following Ideas t^ 
the making of it up. Firfi^ Ail the fimplq Ideas^ comprehended 
in die Word Man, oi- intelligent Being. Sicondly^ The Idea of 
Lo?e. ^hirdfyy The Idea of Keadinefs or Difpoikion. Fourthly^ 
The Idea of Aftion, which is any Kind of Thought or Motioii- 
Fifthly^ The Idea of Good, which fignifics any Thing that mftf 
advance his Happinels, aod terminates at laft^ if examioed, in 
particular (isiple Ideas ^ of which the Word Good in general 
ftgniiies any one ^ but, if removed from all fimpk Ideas quite, i( 
fignifies nothing at all. And thus alio all moral Words termi- 
nate at laft, though perhaps more remotely, in a Collection of 
fifuple Ideas : The immediate Significatioa of relative Words 
being very often other fuppofed known Relations ^.which^ if 
traced one to another, ftill end in fimple Ideas. 

§. 19. Sec$9sdly^ That in Relations we have, JTe ha^ve erS^ 
for the moft part, if not always, as clear a Nor- narily a$ char 
tim if the Relation^ as we have of thofefanpU Ideas, (^ clearer) a 
wherein it is founded : Agreement or Difagcce- ^^i^-^^^ 
menFt, whereon Relation depends, being Things -^^^^^*» ^ 
whereof wc have commonly as clear Ideas as of ^ ' ^ ^^^ ** 
any other wiiatfcever ; it being but the diftiA*- 
guifliing fimple Ideas^ or their Degrees one from another, with- 
out which we could have no diftinCl Knowledge at all. For if 
I have a cle^ Idea of Sweetnefs, Liglit, or Exteniion, I have 
too of equal, or more, or Icfs of each of thefe : If I know 
what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz., Sempro^ 
nia^ I know what it is for another Man to be born of the iame 
Woman, Sempronia ; and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers 
as of Births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed, that Sem- 
prtmia dug Titus out of the Parfley-Bed (as they ufe to tell 
Children) and thereby became his Mother; and that afterwards, 
i« the fame Manner, flie dug Caius out of the Parfley-Bed ; I 
had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, 
as if I had aUche Skill of a Midwifp : The Notion that the fame 
Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their Births, (tho' 
I were ignorant or miftaken in the Manner of it) being that 
on which I gfounded the Rdadon ; and liiat they agreed in 
that Circumilance of Birth, let it be what it will. TSc coaii- 
paring them Chen in their Defceait from tlae ferae Perfon, witlii- 
ottt knowii*g the particular Circumftances of that Defcent, js 
enoii^ tolfoumd my Noiion of their havdug or 0Ot having the 
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Relation of Brothers. But tho* the Ideas of particular ReldttM 
are capable of being as clear and diftin^l in the Minds of thofe' 
who will duly conilder them, as thofe of mixed Modes, and 
more determinate than thofe of Subftances ; yet the Names 
belonging to Relation^ are often of as doubtful and uncertain 
Signification, as thofe of Subftances or mixed Modes, and 
much more than thofe of fimple Ideas : Becaufe relative 
Words being the Marks of this Comparifon, which is made 
only by Men's Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Men*s Minds, 
Men frequently apply them to different Comparifons of Things, 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correfpond with thofe of others ufing the fame Names. 

ne Notion of f ' ^^' ^^''^' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^'^ ^ ^^ Moral Re-- 
the Relcuion is ^^^^^^'> ^ \ivfz z true Notion qf Relation, by com-' 
the fame ^whe- P^ri^g ^^^ Adlion with the Rule, whether the 
ther thtRuU Rule be true or falfe. For if I meafure any thing 
tf»y ASiion is by a Yard, I know whether the Thing I meafure 
compared to be be longer or fhorter than that fuppofed Yard,- 
true or falfe. tho* perhaps the Yard I meafure by be not ex-^ 
adiy the Standard \ which, indeed, is another 
Enquiry. For tho' the Rule be erroneous, and I miftaken in it; 
yet the Agreement or Difagreement obfervable in that which I 
compare with it, mak^s me perceive the Relation. Though 
meafurihg by a wrong Rule, I fhall thereby be brought to judge 
amifs of its Moral Reftitude, becaufe I have tried it by that 
which is not the true Rule ; but I am not miftaken in the Re-> 
lation which that Albion bears to that Rule I compare it to, 
which is Agreement or Difagreement. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Of Clear and Obfcure^ DiJlinSl and Confufed Ideas* 

Ideas fome §' ^ • T T ^^ ^ ^ (hewn the Original of our 
clear and dif I — I Ideas^ and taken a View of their fe- 

tinSy others JL JL yeral Sorts ; confidered the Diffe- 

obfcure'and rence between the fimple and the complex, and 
c&nfujea. obferved how the complex ones are divided into 

thofe of Modes, Subftances and Relations ; all which, I think, 
is neceffary to be done by any one who would acquaint himfelf 
throughly with the Progrefs of the Mind in its Apprehenlion 
and Knowledge of Things ; it will, perhaps, be thought I have 
dwelt long enough upon the Examination of IdeaSi I muft, 
ncverthelefs, crave Leave to offer fome fevr other Confi- 

demtipjii 
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t^et^tions concerning them. The lirft is, that fonie are cltar% 
and others ohfcure ; fome djJiinli^ and others tonfufedk 

§. 2* The Perception of the Mind being moK . . 

aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, )f^^ f*^ *r 
we (hall beft underftand what is meant bv cUar 'SX'SSr 
and obfcurt in our Ideas^ by refledling on what We ^ '*'^* 
call fj/tfr and ok/cure in the ObjeSs of Sight. 
Light being that which difcovers to us vifible Objiedls, We give 
the Name of obfcure to that which is not placed in a Light fuifi'^ 
cient to difcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, Which 
are obfervable in it^ and which, in a better Light, would be 
difcemible. In like manner oyxxjimple Ideas are clear ^ when they 
aro fuch, as the Objeds themfelves, from whence they were taken^ 
i3id or might, in a well-ordered Scnfation or Perception, prefent 
them. WhUft the Memory retains them thus, and can produce 
ithem to the Mind, whenever it has Occafion to conftder them^ 
they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any Thing of that 
eHginal£xa£biefS) or have loft any of their iirft Frefhnefs, and 
a^re^ as it were, faded or tarnifhed by Time, (b far are they ob-^ 
fcuri. Complex Ideas^ as they are made up of fimple ones^ fo 
they are clear^ when the Ideas that go to their Compofition are 
clear ; and the Number and Order of thofe fimple Ideas^ that are 
the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and certain* 

§. jk The Caufes of Obfcurity in fimple Ideas^ 
feem to be either dull Organs, or very flight and €mjes afOlm 
tranfient Impreffions made by the Objeds, or fi^^Kf* 
elfe a Weaknefs in the Memory not able to re-^ 
tain them as received. For to return again to vifible Obje^S| 
to help us to apprehend this Matter : If the Organs or Faculties 
of Perception, like Wax over-hardened with Cold j will not re- 
ceive the Impreffion of the Seal^ from the ufual Impulfs wdnt 
to imprint it j or, like Wax of a Temper too foftj will hdt hbld 
it well when well imprinted \ or elfe fuppofing the Wax of a 
Temper fit, but the Seal not applied With a fufficierit Force to 
make a clear Impreflion : In any of thefe Cafes^ the Print left 
by the Seal, will be ohfcure. This, I fuppofe^ needs no Ap*- 
plication to make it plainer. 

§. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind 
has fuch a full and evident Perception, as it docs DiftinB and 
receive from an outward Objeft operating duly tonfufedt 
6n a wcU-difpofed Organ \ fo a diflin^l Idea is that '^bat*. 
wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all 
other; and a confufed Idea is fuch an one, as. is not fufEcieiltly dl-* 
fiinguiihable from another, from which it ought to be different^ 

VoL.I. Y §.S-I' 
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|. 5. If ho Idea be confufed^ but fuch as is nqt 
Ohje^ion* Aifficiently diftinguilhable from another, from 

which it mould be difFerent, it will be hard, may 
any one fay, to find any where Zrconfufed Idea. For let any Idea 
be as it will, it can be no other but fuch as the Mind perceives 
it to be s and that very Perception fufficiently diftinguifhes it 
from X all other Ideas^ which cannot be other, /. t. diiFerent, 
without being perceived to be fo. No Idea therefore can be 
undifiinguiihable from another, from which it ought to be dif- 
ferent, unlefs you would have it different from itfelf ; For from 
all other it is evidently different. 

§. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and XA help 
ConfufioH of US to conceive aright what it is that makes the 
IdcBszshRe- Confufion Ideas are at any Time chargeable with, 
ference to their we mufl confider that Things rankS under di- 
Names, ftindt Names, arc fuppofed different enough to be 

dif):ingui{hed, that fo each Sort, by its peculiar 
Name, may be marked, and difcourfed of apart upon any Oc- 
cafion : And there is nothing more evident than that the greateft 
Part of different Names are fuppofed to fland for different 
Things. Now every Idea a Man has, being vifibly what it is, 
and diflind from all other Ideas but itfelf^ £at which makes ic 
confufed^ is, when it is fuch, that it may as well be called by 
another Name, as that which it is exprefied by; the Difference 
which keeps the Things (to be ranked under thofe two different 
Names) diflinft, and makes fome of them belong rather to the 
one, and fome of them to the other of thofe Names, being left 
out ; and fo the Diftindtion, which was intended to be kept up 
by thofe different Names, is quite lofl. 

Defaults §• 7* The Defaults which vXyxTHiXy occafton this 

mmeh make Cmfufiony I think, are chiefly thefe following. 
Confufion. ^i^J^t When any complex Idea (for 'tis com- 

Firft^ complex plex Ideas that are mofl liable to Gonfufion) is 
Ideas made uf made up of too fmall a Number o^fimple Ideas^ and 
cf too few fu t h on ly as are common to other Things, where- 
Jwtpleones. \yy ^^^ Differences, that make it deferve a diffe- 
rent Name, are left' out. Thus hfe that has an Idea made up of 
barely the fimple ones of a Beafl-with Spots, has but a confufed 
Idea of a Leopard,'it not being thereby fufficiently diflinguifhed 
from a Lynx, and* feveral other Sons of Beafts that are fpotted. 
So that fuch an A/^^, though it hath thd peculiar Name Leopard, 
is not diflinguifliable from thofe defigned by the Names Lynx, 
or Panther, and may as well come Under the Name Lynx, as 
X«e6pard« How much the Cuiloni of defining of Word^ by ge- 
neral 
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ileriu Terms, contributes to make the Ideas we would exprefs 
Ijy them confufed and undetermined, I leave others to coniider. 
This IS evident, that confufed Ideas are fuch as render the Ufe 
of Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of di(lin(5l 
l^Tames. When the Ideas for which we ufe different Terms, 
have not a Difference anfwerable to their diftiti<St Names, and 
fo caiinot be diftinguilhed by themj there it is that they are 
truly confufed. 

§; 8. Secondly^ Another Default which makes Secondly^ Or 
bur Ideas confufed, is, when though the Par- itsfimpU ones 
ticulars that make up any Idea are in Number jumhUd di/hr* 
lenough ; yet they are {o jumbled together^ that it ^b togetben 
is not eafily difcernible, whether it more belongs 
to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Confufion, than a Sort 
of Pidures iifually fliewn j as furpriziitg Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table itfelfj 
mark out very odd and unufual Figures^ and have no difcernible 
Order in their Pofition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts^ wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, isj in itfelf^ 
no itnore a confufed Things than the Pifture of a cloudy Sky, 
wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Figured 
to be found, yet nobody thinks it a confufed Pidlure. What 
is it then$ that makes it be thought confufed^ fince the Want of 
Symmetry does not ? as it is plain it does not i for another 
Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confufed^ I anfwer. That which makes it be thought confufed, 
is, the applying it to fome Name, to which it does no more 
difcernibly belongs than to fonie other. V^ g* When it is faid to 
be the PiSure of a Man, or Cafar, then any one with Reafon 
tounts it confufed : Becaufe it is not difcernible, in that St;ate^ 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cafar^ than to the Name 
Babdon) or P^mpey^ which are fuppofed to ftand for different 
Ideas from thofe fignified by Man or Cafar. But when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thofe irregular llines 
bn the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then th« 
Confufion ceafesj and the Eye prefently fees that it is a Man, or 
Cisfary i. e. That it belongs to thofe Names ; and that it is fuf- 
ficiently diftinguifhable from a Baboon, or Pompeyy \. e. from 
the Ideas fignified by thofe Names. Juft thus it is with our Ideas^ 
which are as it were the Piftures of Things. No one of thefe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be 
called confufed, (for they are plainly difccrnibleas they are,) till 
it be ranked under fome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be 

Va i dif- 
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difcerned tb Ipelon^, any more than it does to fome other Name 
of an allowed difterent Signification. 

§. 9. Thirdly^ A third DefeA that frequently 
Tbtrdlyt Or gj^^g ^j^^ Name of confufed to our Ideas^ is, when 
^'S**"^ any one of them b uncertain and undetermined, 

netted' '*''^' Thus we may obferve Mtn, who not forbearing 

to uA( the ordinary Words of their Language, tiU 
they have learned their precife Signification, change tl^ Idea 
they i^ake this or that Term ibnd for, 2\mdBt as often as they 
ufe it. He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he fhould 
leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or Idolatry^ every Time 
he thinks of either, and holds not fteady to any one precife 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is faid to have a con- 
fufed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church : Though this be ftill for 
the fame Reafon as the former, viz. becaufe a mutable Idea 
(if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name 
rather than another ; and fo lofes the Diftindion that diflinA 
Names are defigned for. 

§. 10. By what has been faid, vre may obferve 
Corfufion Ykow much Names^ as fuppofed fteady Signs of 

ybcutRefe- Things, and by their Difference to fland for, 
Sco^' and keep Things diflina, that in themfelves are 
tti^able. " different, are the Occafion rf denominating Ideas 

dijiin^ or ctmfuj^^ by a fecret and unobferved 
Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to fuch Names. This, 
perhaps, will be fuller underftood, after what I fay of Words, in 
the Third Book, has been read and confidered. But without 
taking Notice of fuch a Reference of Ideas to diftindi Names, as 

Idea 
Sort( 

others, the complex liea he annexes to that Ffame, is the more 
^iflin^, the more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and 
more determinate the Number and Order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of thefe, the more has it flill 
of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept feparate and 
dtftind from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even thofe 
4hat approach neareft to it, and thereby all Confufion with them 
is avoided « 

Canfyfifm con^ *• ' »• ^#« "l^^^^n? ^^^ Difficulty jo fe^ 
terns a/ways P^"^® *wo Things that ihould be feparated, con^ 
vw Ideas. ^^^* always two Ideas ; and thofe mofl, which 
moft approach one another. Whenever therefore 
^ fufped any Idea to be ionfufed^ wa muft examine what other 
1 il 
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it is in Danger to be confounded with^or which it cannot eafily be 
feparated from ; ^d that will always be found an Idea belonging 
to another Name, and fo ihould be a different Thing, from which 
yet it is not fufficientlydiftinSt; being either the fame with it, or 
making a Part of it, or at leaft, as properly called by that Name 
as the other it is ranked under; and fo keeps not that Difierence 
from that other Idea^ which the different Names import, 

§• 12. This, I think, is the Confufisn proper to ^ ^ ^_ 
/ifcjx, which ftiU carries with it a lecrct Reference ^^fi^^fC^: 
to Names. At leaft, if there be any other Con- -^^'*- 
f ufion of Ideas^ this is that which moft of all diforders Men's 
Thoughts and Difcourfes: Ideas^ as ranked under Names, 
being thofe that for the moft Part Men reafon of within them- 
fel ves, and always thofe which they commune about with others. 
And therefore, where there are fuppofed two different Idias mark* 
ed by two different Names, which are not as diftinguiihable as the 
Sounds that ftand for them, there never fails to be Confujion : 
And where any Ideas are diftindi, as the Ideas of thofe two Sounds 
they are marked by, there can be between them no Confujion. 
Tie way to prevent ity is to colled and unite into our complex 
Idea^ as precifely as is poflible, all thofe Ingredients, whereby it 
is differenced from others ; and to them fo united in a determi* 
nate Number and .Order, applv fteadily the fame Name. But 
this neither accommodating Men's £afe or Vanity, or ferving 
anv Defign but that of naked Truth, which is not always the 
Tning aimed at, fuch Exadnefs is rather to be wiflied than 
hoped for. And fince the loofe Application of Names to unde- 
termined, variable, and almoft no Ideeu^ ferves both to oover our 
own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others^ 
which goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no 
wonder that moft Men fhould ufe it themfelves, whilft they 
complain of it in others. Though, I think, no fmall Part of 
the Confujion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care 
and Ingenuity be avoided ; yet I am far from concluding it every 
where wilful. Some Ideas are fo complex, and made up of fo 
many Parts, that the Memory does not eafily retain the very 
fame precifa Combination of umple IdeaSy under one Name ; 
much lefs are we able conftantly to divine for what precife com* 
plex Idea fuch a Name ftands in another Man's Ufe of it. From 
the firft of thefe, follows Confujion in a Man's own Reafonings 
and Opinions within himfelf ; from the latter* frequent Confw 
Jion in difcourfing and arguing with others. But having more 
at large treated of Words, their Defeats and Abufes, in &e fol« 
lowing Book^ I (hall here fay no more of it. 

Y 3 f. 13. Our 
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§. 13. Our Complex Ideas being made up of 
Complexldesa Collections, and fo Variety of fimple ones, foa^ 
may be MftinS accordingly be very clear and dijlin^ in one Party 
in one Party ^;,^ ^gjj obfcure and cmfufed in another. In a 
imd confu/ed jj^^ ^y^^ fpcaks of a Chiliaedron^ or a Body of 
tn another. ^ thoufand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 
very confufed, tho* that of the Number be very 
fliftinA ; fo that he being able to difcourie, and demonftrate 
concerning that Part of his complex Idca^ which depends upon 
the Number of a Thoufand, he is apt to think he has adifiind 
Idea of a Chiliaedron ; tho' it be plain, he has no precife Idea of 
its Figure, fo as to diftinguifh it, by that, from one that ha^ 
but 999 Sides. The not obferving whereof, <:ai»fes no fmali 
Error in Men's Thoughts, and Confufion in their Difcourfes. 

§. 14. He that thinks he has a diftindt Idea of 
p/Vs^-ff^ the Figure of a Chiliaedron^ let him for Tryal's 
heeded cau/es ^^^^ ^^^^ another Parcel of the fame uniform 

^ ^ * and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides : He will, 
I doubt not, be able to diftinguifh thefc two Ideas one from an- 
pthpr, by the Number of Sides ; and reafon and argue diftinSly 
about them, whilft he keeps his Thoughts and Reafpning to that 
JPart only of thefe Ideas^ which is contained in their Numbers ; 
^s that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal Num- 
bers, and of the other, not, dfff. But when he goes about to di- 
ilinguifli them by their Figure, he will there be prefently at 4 
Lofs, and not be able, I think, to frame in his Mind two Idea^^ 
pne of them diftinft from the other, by the bare Figure of thefe 
two Pieces of Gold ; as he could, if th« fame Parcels of Gold 
were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In 
v^hi<;h jncom pleat Ideas we are very apt to impofe on ourfelves, 
and wrangle with others, efpecially where they have particular 
pnd familiar Names. For being fatisfied i|i that Part of the Idea^ 
which we have clear ; and the Name which is familiar to us, 
^eing applied to the Whole, containing that Part alfo which is 
imperfedi and obfcure, we are apt to ufe it for that confufed 
Part, and draw Dedudions from it in the obfcure Part of 
^ts Signification, as confidently as we do from the other, 

§• I5« Having frequently in our Mouths the 
^ftanee m Name Eternity^ we are apt to think we have ^ 
ermy. pofitive comprehenfive Idea of it, which is as 
piuch as to fay, that there is no Part pf that Duration which is 
not clearly contained in our Idea. *Tis true, that he that thinks 
fO| ijiay have a clear Idea of Duration 5 be may alfo have a very 
'^ ' ' " ' cjeat 
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clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration ; he may alfo have 
a clear Idea of the Uomparifon of that great one, with ftill a 
greater : But it not being poffible for him to include in his Idea 
of any Duratioii| let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent 
together of a Duration, where he fuppofes no End, that Part of 
his Idea^ which is ftill beyond the Bounds of that large Dura- 
tion he reprefents to his own Thoughts, is very obfcurt and un- 
determined. And hence it is, that in Difputes and Reafonings 
concerning Eternity, or any other Infinite^ we are apt to blunder^ 
and involve ourfelves in manifeft Abfurdities. 

§. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas of jyi^ilthiUty of 
' the Sniallnefs of Parts much beyond the fmalleft Matter. 
that occur to any of our Senfes ; and therefore 
when -we talk of the Divifibility of Matter in infinitum^ 'tho' we 
have clear Ideas of Divifion and Divifibility, and have alfo clear 
Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole by Divifion ; yet we have 
but-very obfcure and confufed Ideas of Corpufcles, or minute 
Bodies fo to be divided, when bjfc former Divifions they are re*- 
duced to a Smallnefs much exceeding the Perception of any of 
our Senfes • and fo all that we have clear and diftinft Ideas of, is 
of what Divifion in general or abftradedly is, and the Relation 
of Totum and Pars : But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus in- 
finitely divided, after certain Progreflions, I think, we have no 
clear nor diftinft Idea at all. For I afk aiiy one, whether taking 
the fmalleft Atom of Duft he cyer faw, he has any diftinft Idea 
(bating ftill the Number, which concerns not Extenfion) be- 
twixt the 100,000, and the 1,000,000 Part of it. Of if he 
thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without lofmg Sight 
of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of tlaofe Numbers. 
Such a Degree of Smallnefs is not unreafonable to be fuppofed, 
fince a Divifion carried on fo far, brings it no nearer the End 
of infifiite Divifion, than the firft Divifon into two Halfs does.* 
I muft confefs, for my Part, I have no clear diftindt Ideas of 
the different Bulk or Extenfion of thofe Bodies, having but a 
very obfcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 
talk of Divifion of Bodies in infinitum^ our Idea of their diftinft 
Bulks, which is the Subjeft and Foundation of Divifion, 
comes, after a little Progreflion, to be confounded, and almoft 
loft in Obfcurity. For that Idea which is to reprefent only 
Bignefs, muft be very obfcure and confufed^ which we can- 
not diftinguifli from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber ; fo that we have clear, diftinft Ideas^ we may fay, of ten 
and one, but no diftinft Ideas of two fuch Extenfions. 'Tis 
plain from henpe, th^ when we talk of infinite Divifibility of 

y4 ^^u 
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Body, or £xtenfion» our tliftin£t and clear Idias are onlj oT 
^umbers ; But the clear, diftindl Idea of Extenfion, after 
feme Proerefs of Pividon^ is qui(e loft ; and of fuch minute 
Farts we h^ve no diftin6l Ideas at all ; but it returns, as all 
pur Jdeas of Infinite do, at laft to th^t of Number always to 
l>e added \ but thereby never ^mounts to any diftinA Idia di 
^(Elual, infinite Parts, We have, 'tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
vifion, as often as we think of it ; but thereby ^e have no 
more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, win we have a 
clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ftill to ad4 
new Numbers to any aifigned Number we have ; Endlefs Divi-^ 
Ability giving us no more a clear and diftin£t Idea of a£hially 
infinite rarts, than endlefs Addibility (if I mayfofpeak) give$ 
lis a clear and diftincfl Idea of an a£lually infinite Number, 
They both being only in a Power ftill of increafing the Num-» 
|)er, be it alrea^ as great as it wilL So that of what re- 
mains tQ be added (wherein confifts the Infinity) we have 
but an obfcure, imperfeA, and confufed Idea ; from or about 
^hich we can argue or reafon with no Certainty or Clearneis, 
po more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number, d( 
which we have no Aich ^OklmSt Idea^ as we have of 4 or 100, 
but pnly this relative obfcure one, that compared to any other^ 
St is ftill bigger ; And we have no more a clear, pofitiye Iden 
pf it, when we fay or conceive it is bigger or more than 
400,000,000, th^n if we )[hould fay it is bigger than 40, of 
4 ; 4po,opo,ooO having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Addition or Number than 4. For he that ^ds only 4 to 4, 
^nd fo proceeds, flidl a^ foon come to the End of all Ad<Ution, 
^s he that fidds 40p,ooQ,Qpo, to 400,000,009* And fo like« 
wife in Eternity, he th^t has an Ideet of but four Years, has as 
inuch a pofitive comple^^t Idea of Eternity, as he that h^s one 
pf 400,000,000 of Years, For what remains of Eternity be- 
yond either of tbefe two Numbers pf Years, is as clear to the 
one ^ the other ; /. ^. neither of them h^ any clear, pofitive /^ai 
pf it at all. For he that adds only 4 Ye^s to 4, and fo on, 
(hall as foon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of 
Years, and fo on ; or if he pleafe, doubles the Increafe, as of- 
ten as be will : The nemaining Ab)rfs being ftill as far beyond 
the End of all thefe ProgreiHons, as it is from the l«ength of a 
Day, or ap Hpur. For nothing finite bears any Proportion tp 
infinite; apd therefore o\\r IdfaSy which ^e all iinite, cannot 
bear any. Thus it is alfo in our Idea of Extenjion^ when we 
increafe it by Addition, as well as when we diminifh it by 
Wivlfipn, and w<>h14 enlarge our Thought? to infinite Space, 

^ ^ Af»r 
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Jlfter a few Doublings of thofe Ideas of Extenfion, which are 
the largeft we areaccuftomed to have, we lofe the clear diftinft 
Jded of that Space : It becomes a confufedly great one, with a 
Surplus of ftill greater ; about which when we would argue or 
reafon, we (hall always find ourfelves at a lo{s ; confuted Ideas^ 
in our Ar^uings andI>edu£tions from that Part of them which 
IS confufed, always leading us into Confuiion. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of Real and Fantq/ikal Mtzs. 

%f i^TT^Efideswhatwc have already mentioned ^ ,,, 

Y< conc«-ning Id.«s^ other Confidera- tf^iTtuZ 
-■— ^ tions belong to them, m reference to ^^y jrche- 
Things from whence they are taken, or which ^^^^^ 
they may be fuppofed to reprefent | and thus I 
think, they may come under a three-fold Diftin£tion ; and arc, 

FirJI^ Either real or fantaftical. 

Secondly J Adequate or inadequate. ^ 

Thirdly^ True or falfe. 

Firji^ By Real Ideas^ I mean fuch as have a Foundation in 
-J^atqre ; iuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and 
Exiftence of Things, or with their Archetypes, Fantaftical or 
Chimerical^ I call fuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 
have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which they 
are tacitly referred, as to their Archetypes, If we examine the 
feveral Sorts of Ideas before-mentioned, vtre (hall find, that, 

§. z* Firft^ Our Jimple Ideas are all real, all 
agree to the Reality of Things, Not that they 5/«//(? Ideas 
are all of them the Images or Reprefentations ^H real, 
of what does exift ; the contrary whereof, in all 
but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already fhewed. 
But though Whitenefs and Coldnefs are no more in Snow thaq 
Pain is j yet thofe Ideas of Whitenefs and Coldnefs, Pain, {ffr. 
being in us the EfFefts of Powers in Things without us, ordained 
by our Maker to produce in us fuch Senfations ; they are real 
Ideas in us, whereby we diftinguifh the Qualities that are really 
in Things themfelves. For thefe feveral Appearances being de- 
figned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diftinguifh 
Things which we have to do with, oui Ideas do as well ferve 
us to that Purppfe, and are as real diftinguifhing CharacSers, 
whether they be only conftant Effects, or elfe exadl Refem- 

t^ances 
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Wanccs of fomcthing in the Things thcmfelvcs ; the Reality 
lying in that fteady Correfpondence they have with thediftin<^ 
Conftitutlons of real Beings. But whether they anfwer to thofe 
Conftitutions, as to Caufes or Patterns, it matters not ; it fuffices 
that they are conftantly produced by them. And thus our 
fimple /^^tfi are all real and true, becaufe they anfwer and 
agree to thofe Powers of Things which produce them in our 
Minds, that being all that is requifite to make them real, and 
not FiSions at pleafure. For in fimple Ideas (as has been 
fhewn) the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things 
upon it, and can make to Itfelf no fimple Idea^ more than what 
it has received. 

C.^://.;. Ideas ,. ^ 3- T^o' the Mind be wholly paffive in re- 
are Voluntary fP^^ ^^ *^^ fimple Ideas^ yet I thmk we may fay 
Combinatimu. *t '^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ refpeft of its cor^jplex Ideas : For 
thofe being Combinations of fimple Ideas put "to- 
gether, and united under one general Name ; *tis plain that the 
Mind of Man ufes fome Kind of Liberty, in.forming thofe com- 
plex Ideai : How elfe comes it to pafs, that one Man's Idea of 
Gold, or Juftice, is different from another's ? but becaufe he 
has put in, or left out of his, fome fimple Idea^ which the other 
has not. The Queftion then is, Which of thefe are real, and 
which barely imaginary Combinations ? WharColledions agree 
to the Reality of Things, and what not ? And to this, I fay,That, 
Mixed Modes ^ 1- 4- Secondly Mixed Modes and Relations 
made of con- having no other Realtiy but what they have m 
fifientldit2i^ the Minds of Men, there is nothing more re- 
^re real. quired to thofe Kind qf Ideas^ to make them realj 

but that they be fo framed, that there be a PofE- 
bility of e>cifting conformable to them- Thefe Ideas themfelves 
being Archetypes, cannot difier from their Archetypes, and fo 
cannot be chimerical^ unlefs any one will jumble together in them 
inconfiftent Ideas, Indeed, as any of them have the Names of 
a known Language afligned to 'them, by which he that has 
them in his Mind would fignify them to others, fo bare Pofli- 
bility of exifting is not enough ; they mufthaye a Conformity 
to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is* given them, 
that they may not be thought fantaftical : As if a Man would 
give the Name of Juftice to thzt Idea which common Ufe calls* 
Liberality. But this Fantafticalnefs relates more to Propriety 
of Speech, than Reality of Ideas : For a Man to be undifturbed 
in Danger, fedately to confider what is fitteft to be done, and 
. to execute it fteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of 
?in A<^ic)n which may exift. B.ut to be undiftur]t)ed ii) Danger, 
' • * witho^c 
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without ufing one^s Reafon or Induftry, is what is alfo poffible 
t0 be, and fo is as real Tin Idea as the other. Though the fisft 
of thefe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in refpedi 
pf that Name, be a right or wrong Idea: But the ^ther, 
whilft it has not a common received Name of any known Laiir 
guage affigncd to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being 
made with no Reference to any Thing but itfelf, 

§.5. Thirdly^ Our complex lAtzs of Subftances u^^fSuh^ 
being made all of them in Reference to Things ftancesare real 
exifting without us, and intended to be Repre- tu,j^g„ f^gy ^. 
fentations of Subftances, as they really are, are gree ivitbtbe 
tio farther real^ than as they arc fuch Combina- hxiftenceof 
tions of fimple Ideas^ as are really united, and co- fbings, 
cxift in Things without us. On the contrary, 
thofe 2X^ fantajiical^ which are made up of fuch CoUeftions of 
/Imple Ideas as were really never united, never were found toge- 
ther in any Subftance j v, g. a rational Creature, confifting of a 
Horfe's Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or fuch as the 
Qentaurs are defcribed : Or, a Body yellow, very malleable, fu-? 
lible, and fixed ; but lighter than common Water : Or, an uni- 
form, unorganized Body, confifting, as to Senfe, all of fimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whe- 
ther fuch Subftances as thefe can poffibly exift or no, 'tis pro- 
bable we do not know : But be that as it will, thefe Ideas of Sub- 
:Jlances being made conformable to no Pattern exifting that we 
know, and confifting of fuch Colleftions of Ideas as no Sub- 
ftanCe ever fliewed us united together, they ought to pafs with 
lis for barely imaginary ? But much more are thofe complex 
ideas fo, which contain in them any Inconfiftency or Contra- 
il iftion of their Parts. 

C H A P. XXXI. 

Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 

&. I.X'^XF our real Ideas^ fome are adequate, ^. ^ , 
^ f I and fome are inadequate, -Thofe I ifjf^'^'^^^^ 
r. iT^ ""l" ^^^^«^^^^which perfeaiy repre- ^;j<^*^ %^ 
lent thofe Archetypes which the Mmd fuppofe? pre/ent their 
them taken from ; which it intends them to Archetypes. 
ftand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate 
Ideas are fuch, which are but a partial or incompleat Repre^ 
fentation of thofe Archetypes to which they are referred. Upon 
^hich Account it is plajn^ §.2, 
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Simtte Ideas ^' ^* ^'^' ''^^^^ ^^ ^"'* .^^/p Ideas are ade^^ 

Ju adequate. ^^^^ ' Becaufe being nothing but the £fFe& of 
. * certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained 
bjT'OpD to produce fuch Senfations in us, they cannot but be 
cnirrelpondent and adequate to thofe Powers : And we are Aire 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce in 
us the Ideeis which we call Whitenefs and Sweetnefs, we are 
fure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thofe Ideas in our 
Minds, or elfe they could not have been produced by it. And 
fo each Senfation anfwering the Power that operates on any of 
our Senfes, the Idea fo produced is a real Idea^ (and not a Fioion 
of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any fimple Idea ;) 
and cannot but be adequate, fmce it ought only to anfwer that 
Power : And fo all fimple Ideas are adequate. 'Tis true, the 
Things producing in us thefe {imple IdeaSy are but few of them 
denominated by us, as if they were only the Caufes of them, but 
as if thofe Ideas were real Beings in them. For though Fire be 
called painful to the Touch, whereby is fignified the Power of 

£roducine in us the Idea of Pain ; yet it is. denominated alfo 
fight and Hot ; as if Light and Heat were really fomcthing 
in the Fire, more than a Power to excite thefe Ideas in us : and 
therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. But thefe beine 
nothing, in truth, but Powers to excite fuch Ideas in us, I muft 
in that Senfe be underftood, when I fpeak of Secondary ^uali^ 
ties, as being in Things ; or of their Ideas j as being ill the Ob- 
jefts that excite them in us. Such Ways of fpeaking, tho' accom- 
modated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be 
well underftood, yet truly fignify nothing, but thofe Powers 
which are in Things, to excite certain Senfations or Ideas in us : 
Since were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreffions Fire 
makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind joined to thofe Or- 
gans to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thofe Impreffions 
Irom the Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or 
Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no 
fenfible Creature to feel it, though the Sun (hould continue 
juft as it is now, and Mount ^tna flame higher than ever it 
did. Solidity and Extenfion, and the Termination of it. Figure, 
with Motion and Reft, whereof we have the Ideas, would be" 
really in the World as they are, whether there were any fenfi- 
ble Being to perceive them, or no : And therefore we have Rea- 
fon to look on thofe as the real Modifications of Matter, and 
fuch as are the exciting Caufes of all our various Senfations from 
Bodies. But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, 
1 ftiall enter no farther into it, but proceed to ibew, what 
complex Ideas are adequate^ and what not. 

§•3- 
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§. 3. Sicondlfy Our cmplex Ideas cf Modes ^ 
1>eing voluntary CoUedions of fimple Ideasy Modes are 
vrhich the Mind puts together, without refer- adefuate^ 
cncc to any real Archetypes, or fianding Pat- <^ 

terns exifting any where, an and cannot but be adequate . 

Becaufe they not being intended for Copies of Things really ex- 
ifting;, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, to rank and de- 
nominate Things by, cannot want any thing f, they having 
each of them that Combmation of Ideas, and thereby that Per- 
fe£Uon which the Mind intended they ihould : So that the Mind 
acquiefces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by 
having the Idea of a Figure, with thr^ Sides meeting at three 
Ailjgles, I have a compleat Idea, wherein I require* nothing dfe 
to make it perfe£l. That the Mind is fatisfied with thePerfec* 
tioi> of this its Idea, is plain, in that it does not cohceive that 
any Underftanding hath, or can have a more compleat or per- 
fed Idea of that Thing it fienifies by the Word Triangle, fup- 
pofmg it to exift, than itfelf has in that complex Idea of three 
Sides, and three Angles ; in which is contained all that is, or 
can be eflential to it, or neceflary to compleat it, ^erever or 
however it exifts. But in our Ideas of Subjiances it is otherwife. 
For there, defiring to copy Things as they really do exift, 
and to reprefent to ourfelves that Conftitution oh which all 
their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideae attain not that 
Perfeftion we intend : We find they ftill want fcHne^ing we 
Ihould be glad were in them ; and fo are all inadequate. But 
ptixed Mo£sy and Rilations, being Archetypes without Pat- 
terns, and fo having nothing to reprefent but themfelves, can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being fo to itfelf. He that at 
firft put together the Idea of Danger perceived, Abfence of 
Diforder from Fear, fedate Confideration of what was juftly to 
be done, and executing of that without Difturbance, or being 
deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 
complex idea made up of that Combination ; and intending it to 
be nothing elfe but what it is, nor to have in it any other fim^ 
pie Ideas but what it hath, it could not alfo but be an adequate 
Idea : And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name Cou^ 
rage annexed to it, to fignify to others, and d^ominate from 
thence any A£lion heflxould obferve to agree with it, had there« 
by a Standard to meafure and denominate A£lions by, as they 
agreed to it* This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Pattern, 
muft neceflarily be adequate,]hting referred to nojthing elfe but 
itfelf, nor made by any other Original, but the Good-liking 
and Will of him that firft made this CombinaUoJiu 

§•4- 
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V -^ §• 4^ Indeed, another coining after, and ui 

Mc^Tin re- Converfation learning from him the Word Cow* 
ffiil£e tofet" rage J may make an Idea^ to which he gives that 
aJ^^mes^ Name Courage^ different from what th/e firft Au- 
m^K'tnade" thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
quote. ufes it. And in this Cafe, if he defigns that hi^ 

Idea in Tbinking (hould be conformable to the 
other's Idea^ as the Name he ufes in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong znd inadequate : Becaufe in this Cafe, making the 
other Man's Idea the Pattern of hi$ Idea in Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his Idea is fo far defective and inadequate^ as it is diftant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to exprefs 
and fignify by the Name he ufes for it j which Name he would 
have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea^ (to which, in its 
proper Ufe, it is primarily annexed) and of his own, as agree- 
iaz to it : To which if his own does not exadUy correfpond^ 
it IS faulty and inadequate. 

§. 5. Therefore thefc complex Ideas 9f Modes^ when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correfpond to thd 
ideas in the Mind of fome other intelligent Being, exprefled 
by the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient^ 
wrong and inadequate ; becaufe they agree not to that which 
the Mir^ defigns to be their Archetype and Pattern : In which 
refped only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperfeft, of 
inadequate. Ana on this Account, our Ideas of miJced Modes are' 
the moft liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers mord 
to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. 
Ideas fS h- ^' 6- 31&/W/k, What Ideas we have of Suh-^ 

\fiances asre- J^^^^^h I ^ave above (hewed : Now, Xiiok Ideas 
' f erred to real ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Mind a double Reference: i* Some«( 
Sfences^ not. times they are referred to a fuppofed real Effence 
adequate. ' of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
only defigned to be Pictures and Kjeprefentations 
in the Mind of Things that do exift by Ideas of thofe Qualities 
thatare difcoverabte in them. In both which Ways thefe Copies 
of thofe Originals and Archetypes are imperfect and inadequate. 

Firft\ It is ufual for Men to make the Names of Subftances 

ftand for Things, as fuppofed to have certain real Eilencesy 

whereby they are of this or that Species : And Names ftand ina 

^r nothing but the Ideas that are in Men's Minds, they xi>uft 

- confequently refer i}[i€\t Ideas to fucb real Effences j. as to. their 

^ Archetypes. . Thgt Meo (efpecially fuch as have been bred up 

.. itt 
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in the Learning taught In this Part of the World) do fuppofe 
Certain fpecifick EfTences of Subftances, which each Individual, 
in its feveral Kinds^ is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is fo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought Arrange, if 
any one fhould do otherwife. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the fpecifick Names they rank particular Subftances under, to 
Things, as diftinguiflied by fuch fpecifick real Effences. Who 
IS there almoft, who would not take it amifs, if it fhould be 
doubted whether he called himfelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Effence of a Man ? And yet if you 
demand, what thofe real Effences are, *tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows, th^t the 
Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Effences, 
as to Archetypes which are unknown, muft be fo far from being 
adequate^ that they cannot be fuppofed to be any Reprefenta- 
tioh of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subftances, 
are, as it has been ihewn, certain Colleftions of fimple Ideas 
that have been obferved or fuppofed conftantly to exift together. 
But fuch a complex /jfctf cannot be the real Effence of any Sub- 
ftance ; for then the Properties we difcover in that Body would 
depend on that complex Idea^ and be deducible from it, and 
their neceffary Connexion with it be known j as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are difcoverable, 
are deducibfe from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
fiances, are not contained fuch Ideas^ on which, all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardnefs ; and a Property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is Malleablenefs. But yet this Property has no 
neceflary Connexion with that complex Idea^ or any Part of it: 
And there is no moreReafon to think, that Malleablenefs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardnefs, than that that 
Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleablenefs. And 
yet, though we know nothing of thefe real Effences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men fliould attribute the 
Sorts of Things to fuch Effences. The particul?ir Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 
"Wardly, by moft Men, fUppofed to have a real Effence, where- 
by it is Gold^ and from whence thofe Qualities flow which I 
find in it, Wz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardnefs, Fufi- 
bility, Fixedneis, and Changeof Colour upon a flight Touch of 
Mercury, X^c,^ This Effence, from which all thefe Properties 
flowj when I enquire into it^ and fearch after it^ I plainly per- 
ceive 
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ceive I cannot difcovei- : The'fartheft I can go, is only to pre^ 
fume, that it being nothing but Body, its r^ Eflence, or in- 
ternal Conftitution, on which thefe Qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its folid Parts; 
of neither of which having any diflinA Perception at all, I 
can have no Idea of its Efl^ce, which is the Caufe that it has 
that particular fhining Yellownefs, a greater Weight than any 
thing I know of the uime Bulk, and a Fitnefs to have its Co^ 
lour changed by the Touch of Quickfilver. If any one will 
fay, that the real Silence, and internal Conftitution, on which 
thefe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arrange- 
ment or Connexion of its folid Parts, but Something elfe, called 
its particular Form% I am farther from having any Idea of its 
real Eflenoe, than I was before ; for I have an Idea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of folid Parts in general, though I have none 
of the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 
whereby the Qualities above-mentioned are produced; which 
Qualities I find in that particular Parcel of Matter that is on 
my Finger, and not in another Parcel of Matter, with which 
I cut the Pen I write with. But when I am told, that ibme* 
thing befides the Figure, Size, and Pofture of the folid Parts 
of that Body, is its Eflence, fomethin? cslledfub/loTttialFormi 
of that, I cohfefi, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound 
Form ; which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eflence, or 
Conftitution. The like Ignorance as I have of the real Efllence 
of this particular Subftance, I have alfo of the real Eflence of 
all other natural ones : Of which EflTences, I confefs, I have no 
diftinA Ideas at all ; and I am^.apt to fuppofe others, when they 
examine their own Knowledge, will find in themielves, in this 
one Point, the fame fort of Ignorance. 

§. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel 
of Matter on niy Finger, a general Name already in Ufe, and 
denominate it Gold^ do they not ordinarily, or are they not un-- 
derftood to give it that Name, as belonging to a particular Spe- 
cies of Bodies, having a real internal ElTence ; by having of 
'Which EflTence, this particular Subftance comes to be of that 
Species, and to be called by that Name i If it be fo, as it is plain 
it is, the Name by which Things are marked, as having that 
Eflence, muft be referred primarily to thiat Eflence ; and eon- 
fcquently the Idea to which that Name is given, muft be re- 
ferred alfo to that EflTence, and be intended to reprefent it« 
Which EflTence, fmce they, who fo ufe the Names, know 
not, their Ideas 0/ Sub/lances muft be all inadequate in that re- 
fpe£l, as not containing in them that real Eflence which the 
Mind intends they fhould, §» S» 
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4*8. 5/icfl;?i5r, Thofe who negleding that ufe- TA^^gfSui* 
lefs S uppofition of unkno wh real fiiTences, where- fianas as CoU 
by they are diftinguifhed, endeavour to copy the teaionsofthei^ 
Subftances that exift in the World j by putting ^alitiesyore 
together the Ideas of thofe fenfible Qualities eSl inadequate^ 
which are found co-exifting in them, though 
they come much nearer a Likenefs of them, thaii thdfe wha 
ioiagine they know not what real fpecifick Effences ; yet thej^ 
arrive not at perfcftly adequate Zi/^^x of thofe Subftances they 
would thus copy into their Minds ; nor do thofe Copies exaiflly 
and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes : Be-^ 
caufe thofe Qualities, and Powers of Subftances^ whereof wd 
make their complex Ideas^ are fo many and various^ that no 
Man's complex /^t? contains theitiali. That 6urabftra<5t Ideai 
of Subftances do not contain in them all the fimple A/^^i that 
are united in the Things themfelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subftance, all the Am- 
ple Ideas they do know to exift in it : , Becaufe, endeavouring to 
hiake the Signification of their fpecifick Names as clear and as 
little cumberfome as they can^ they make their fpecifick Ideai- 
of the Sorts of Subftances, for the moft Part, of a few of thofe 
fimple Ideas which are to be found in them : But thefe havingj^ 
no original Precedencyj or Right to be put in, and make the 
fpecifick Idea^ more than others that are left out, 'tis plain, that 
both thefeWays our Ideas of Subftantes arfe deficient and inade^ 
^uate* The iimple IdeaSy whereof we make our complex ones 
of Subftances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of fome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub^ 
fiances, we can never be fure that we know all the Powers that 
are in .any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it is fitted 
to give to, or receive from other Subftances, in their feveral 
Ways of Application : Which being impofflble to be tried upoa 
any one Body, much lefs upon all^ it is impoilible we (hould 
have adequate Ideas of any Subftance, made uji of a ColIe(5iioit 
of all its Properties. 

§. 9* Whofoever firft lit on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
fiance we denote by the Word Gold^ could not rationally tak« 
the Bulk and Figure he bbferved in that Lump, -to depend on 
Its real Effence or internal Conftitution^ Therefore thofe. 
never went into his Idea of that Species of Body j but its pecu- 
liar Colour^ perhaps, and Weight, were the firft he abftra£led 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species, Which 
both are but Powers j the one to afFpd our Eyes after fuch a 
Vol. L . Z Manner, 
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Manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow; and the 
other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againft another. Another 
perhaps added to thefe, the Ideas of Fufibility and Fixednefs^ 
two other paflivc Powers, in relation to the Operation of Fire 
upon it J another, its Duftility and Solubility in Jq. Regia^ two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its outward Figure, or Separation of it into infenfible 
Parts, Thefe, or Part of thefe, put together, ufually make the 
complex Idea in Men's Minds of that Sort of Body we call Gold. 
§. lo. But no one, who hath confidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that this 
called Gold has infinite other Properties, not contained in that 
complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Gold^ all of them as infeparable from its internal 
Conflitution, as its Colour, or Weight : and, 'tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 
to the complex Idea of Goldy as any one Man yet has in his ; 
and yet, perhaps, that not be the thoufandth Part of what is to be 
difcovered in it : TheChangcs which that one Body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due Application, ex- 
ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear fo much a Paradox to any 
one, who will but confider how far Men are yet from knowing 
all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, a TW- 
angle^ though it be no fmall Number that are already by Mathe- 
maticians difcovered of it. 

Idea8./5«^- ^ *• "' Sothztall our complex Ideas cfSui^ 
fiances as Col" J^^^^" ^^ imperfect and inadequate. Which 
kaions of their would be fo alfo in Mathematical Figures, if wc 
^alities^ are were to have our complex Ideas of them, only by 
edl inadequate, collefting their Properties in reference to other 
Figure's. How uncertain and imperfeft would 
our Ideas be of an Ellipjisy if we had no other Idea of it, but 
fomc few of its Properties ? Whereas, having in our plain Idea 
the whole Eflence of that Figure, we from thence difcover 
thofc Properties, apd demonftratively fee how they flow, and 
are infeparable from it. 

§. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab- 
St^Tiflc Ideas ^^^^ j^^^^^ ^^ nominal Effences. 

'"ar^au ^'''^' ^''""P^ ^^^^^' ^^^^^ ^^^ ?*Ti;^tf, or Co- 

^^ '' piesy but yet certainly adequate : Bccaufe beine 

« intended 
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intended to exprefs nothing but the Power in Things to pro- 
duce in the Mind fuch a Senfation, that Senfation, when it is 
produced, cannot but be the Effeft of that Power. So the Pa- 
per I write on, having the Power in the Light (J fpeak ac- 
cording to the^ common Notion of Light) to produce in me the 
Senfation which I call White, it cannot but be the EfFeft o^ 
iuch a Power in fomcthing without the Mind 5 fince the Mind 
Has not the Power to produce any fuch Idea in itfelf, and be- 
ing meant for nothing elfe but the Effedl of fuch a Power, that 
fimple Idea is real and adequate : The Senfation of White, in 
my Mind, being the Etfeft of that Power which is in the Paper 
to produce it, is perfe£tly adequate to that P.ower \ or elfe that' 
Power would produce a different Idea. 

§.13. Secondly y The complex Ideas of Subjlan-^ Ideas fS A- 
€i5 are ESfypes^ Copies too ; but not perfeft ones, fiances ar^ "* 
not adequate i Which is very evident to the 2^-,,-.^ /-^ 
Alind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever adequate. 
CoUeftion of fimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 
ftance that exifts, it cannot be fure that it exaflly anfwers all that 
are in that Subftance : Since, not having tried all the Opera- 
tions of all other Subftances upon it, and found all the Altera-* 
tions it would receive from, or caufe in other Subftances^ it can^ 
not have an exadl adequate Colledion of all its aftive and paffive 
Capacities ^ and fo not have an adequate complex Idea of the 
Powers of any Subftance exifting, and its Relations, which is 
that Sort of complex Idea of Subftances we have. And, after 
all, if we could have, and adlually had, in our complex Idea^ 
an exaft Colle£lion of all the fecondary Qualities or Powers of 
any Subftance, vt^e fliould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Effence of that Thing. For, fince the Powers or Qualities that 
are obfervable by us, are not the real Effence of that Subftance, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatfoever 
of thefe Qualities cannot be the real Effence of that Thing* 
Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subftances are not ade* 
quate^ are not what the Mind intends them to be. Befides, % 
Man has no Idea of Subftance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
ftance is in itfelf. 

§. i^.Thirdlyy Complex \Atz:& of Modes and Re^ l^edi&ofModet 
lotions flrr^ Originals, and Archetypes \ are not and Relations 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real areArchetypes^ 
Exiftence, to which the Mmd intends them to and caf not but 
be conformable, and exadly to anfwer. Thefe ^' adequate. 
being fiich Colleftions of fimple /c/^tfj, that the Mjndjtfelf puts 
together and fuch CoUediions, that each of them contains in it 

Z 2 prccifely 
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precifely all that the Mind intends it (hould, they arc Archetypes 
and Eflences of Modes that may exift ^ and fo are defigned only 
for, and belong only to fuch Modes, as, when they do exift-^ 
have an exa£t Conformity with thofe complex Ideas. The Ideas 
therefore of Modes and Kelations cannot but be adequate. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

Of True and Falfe Ideas. 

Truth and §. i. f ■ "^ Hough Truth and Falihood belong, 
Faljhood pro- I in Propriety of Speech, only to Pro- 

ferly belong to A pofitions ; yet Ideas zte oftentimes 

Profofitions. termed Trwir or Falje^ (as what Words are th?rc 
that are not ufed with great Latitude, and with fome Deviation 
from their ftridt and proper Significations ?) Though, I think^ 
that when Ideas themfelves are termed true or falfe, there is ft ill 
fome fecret or tacit Propofition which is the Foundation of that 
Denomination ; as we (hall fee, if we examine the particular 
Occafions, wherein they come to be called true or falfe. In all 
which we fhail find fome Kind of AfErmation, or Negation, 
which is the Reafon of that Denomination. For our IdeaSy be- 
ing nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds, 
cannot properly and fimply in themfelves be faid to be true or 
falfey no more than a fingle Name of any Thing can be faid to 
be true ox falfe. 

Metaphyfical §• 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be 

Truth contains faid to be true^ in a metaphyfical Senfe of the Word 
n tacit Propo- Truth, as all other Things, that any way exift, 
Jition. are faid to be true ; /. e, really to be fuchas they 

exift. Though in Things called true^ even in that Senfe, there 
is perhaps a fecret Reference to our Ideas^ looked upon as the 
Standards of that Truths which amounts to a mental Propofi- 
tion, though it be ufually not taken Notice of. 
NoIdeZfOsan |* 3. But it is not in that metaphyfical Senfc 
Appearand in of Truth which we enquire here, when we ex- 
4heMindy amine whether our Ideas are capable of being 

true or falfe. true ox falfe \ but in the more ordinary Accepta- 
tion of thofe Words : And fo I fay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 
being only fo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of 
them ZXQ falfe \ the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falfliood 
in it^ when it appears in our Minds^ than the Name Centaur ha3 

Fallhood 
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F«llho6d in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written 
on Paper. For Truth or Falfhood, lying always in fome AfBr- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verba), our Ideas are not capable^ 
any of them, of being falfe ^ till the Mind pafles fome Judgment 
On them ; that is, affirms or denies fomething of them. 
• §• 4- Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas j j^^ referred 
to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then ,, /^. 
c£ipabU to be called true or falfe, Becaqfe the Mmd, ^^y y^ ^^^ ^^ 
in fuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppofition falfe. 
of their Conformity to that Thing : Which 
Suppofition, as it happens to be true ox falfe ^ fo the Ideas them- 
felves come to be denominated. The mott ufual Cafes wherein 
this happens, are thefe following. 

§. 5. Firfi^ When the Mind fuppofes any Idea OtherMen^s I- 
it has conformable to that in other Men's Minds, dezs^realExr 
called by the fame common Name ; v, g. when iA^^^* ^d 
the Mind intends or judges its /^^^j of 7«/?/V^, fm^fi^real 

Temperance^ Religm, to be the fame with what 4^*fC^i ^^^r 

s.%^ AM • ^L r XT J. *wbat MenufH" 

Other Men give thofe Names to, ally refer their 

Secondly^ When the Mind fuppofes any Idea it j^^/f^^ 
has in itfelf, to be conformable to fome real Ex^ 
iftence. Thus the two Ideas of a Man, and a Centaur, fup- 
pofed to be the Ideas of real Subftances, are the one true^ and 
the oiYitT falfe j the one having a Conformity to what has really 
exifted, the other not. 

Thirdly J When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 
Conftitution, and Effence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend : And thus the greateft Part, if not all our Ideas of - 
Subftances, 2xz falfe. 

§. 6. Thefe Suppofitions the Mind is very apt TheCaufeof 
tacitly to mdke concerning its own Ideas.' But fuch Refer- 
yet, if we will examine it, we fhall' find it is ^^^^•^' 
chiefly, if not only, concerning its abftra£l complex Ideas. For 
the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge ; 
and finding that, if it fliould proceed by, and dwell upon only 
particularThings, itsProgrefs would be very flow, and its Work 
endlefs : therefore, to fhorten its Way to Knowledge, and make 
each Perception more comprehenfive ; the firft Thing it does, 
as the Foundation of the eafier enlarging its Knowledge, either 
by Contemplation of the Things themfelves, that it would know, 
or Conference with others about them, is to bind them into 
Bundles, and rank them fo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it 
gets of any of them, it may thereby with AflTurance extend to 
all pf ths^t Sor^ 3 and fp advance by larger Steps in that, whicH 
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i^its great Bufinefs, Knowledge. This, as I have clfe^tere 
fhewn, is the Reafon why we colleft Things under -compre- 
henfive Ideas^ with Names annexed to them, into Genera and 
Species^ i, e, into Kinds and Sorts. 

§. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obferve whatCourfe it ufually takes in its Way to 
Knowledge, we fliall, I think, find, that the Mind having got 
any Idea^ which it thinks it may have Ufe of, either in Gon- 
tfcmplation or Difcourfe, the firft Thing it does, is ta abftraf): 
it, and then get a Name to it^ and fo lay it up in its Store* 
houfe, the Memory, as containing the Effence of a Sort of 
Things, of which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence 
it is, that we may often obferve, that when any one fees a nei«r 
Thing of a Kind that he knows not, he prefently alks what it 
is, meaning by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if 
theNamc carried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the 
Eflence of it, whereof it is indeed ufed as the Mark, and is 
generally fuppofed annexed to it. 

C & ff h §• ^' -^^^ ^^^^ abftraft Idea beiflg fomething in 

vTr^LJ! ^he Mind between the Thing that exifts, and the 

'' Name that is given to it ; it is in our Ideets that 

both the Rightnefs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or In- 

telligibleneis of our Speaking, connfts. And hence it is, that 

Men are fo forward to fuppofe, that the abftraft Ideas they have 

in their Minds, are fuch as agree to the Things exifting without 

them, to which they are referred, and are the fame alfo, to which 

the Names they give them, do, by the Ufe and Propriety of that 

^Language, belong. For without this double Conformity ^ their 

Jdeas^ they find they fliould both think amifs of Things in them* 

felves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 

Simplel^tzt §• 9- Firjl^ then, I fay. That when the Truth 

may befalje^ in of our Ideas is judged of by the Conformity they have 

reference to to the Ideas which other Men have^ and commonly 

others of the fgnify by the fame Name^ they may he any of them 

fame Namey pjl/e. But y^ftmple Ideas are leafi of all Itable to 

but are leaft ^^yj miflaken : Becaufe a Man by his Senfes, and 

liable to be/o. ^^^^^ j^^^.g Obfcrvation, may eafily fatisfy him- 

felf what the fimple Ideas are, which their feveral Names that 

are in common Ufe Hand for, they being but few in Number, 

and fuch, as if he doubts or miftakes in, he may eafily redlify by 

the Obje£ts they are to be found in. Therefore it is feldom that 

^ny one miftakes in his Names of fimple Ideas j or applies the ' 

Name Red^ to the Idea Green ; or the Name Sweet, to the 

Jd^a Bitter : Much leh are Men apt to confound the Names of 

7 Ideas 
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Ideas belongSfiff to difterent Senfes ; and call a Colour by the 
Name of a Tafte, Wr. whereby it is evident that the fimple Ideas 
they call by any Name, are commonly the fame that others have 
and mean, when they ufe the fame Names. 

§. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to he lAs^cf mixed 
falfe in this refpeit ; and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes moft //. 
Alodes^ much more than thofe of Suhjlances : Be- ^^l^ ^o be fal/e 
caufe in Subftances, (efpecially thofe which the i^thisSenfe, 
common and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied 
to) fome remarkable fenfible Qualities, ferving ordinarily to di- 
ftinguifli one Sort from another, eafily prefervd thofe, who take 
any Care in the Ufe of their Words, from applying them to 
Sorts of Subftances to which they do not at all belong. But in 
inixed Modes we are much more uncertain ; it being not fo eafy 
to determine of feveral Actions, whether they are to be called 
yufiice or Cruelty , Liberality or Prodigality, And fo in referring 
our Ideas to thofe of other Men$ called by the fame Name^, 
ours may ht falfe ; and the Idea in our Minds, which we ex* 
prefs by the Word Ju/Hcey may, perhaps, be that which ought 
to have another Name. 

§. II. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Or at leafito 
Modes are more liable than any Sort to be difFe- he thought 
lent from thofe of other Men, which are marked f^fi- 
by the fame Names ; this at leaft is certain. That this Sort of 
Faljhood is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes^ than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a 
falfe Idea of Juftice^ or Gratitude^ or Glory ^ it is for no other 
^eafon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 
thofe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 

§. 12. The Reafon whereof {c^ms to me to be 
this. That the abfiradl Ideas of mixed Modes, And<why, 
. being Men's voluntary Combinations of fuch a 
precife Colleftion of limple Ideas ; and fo the Eflence of each 
Species being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 
fenfible Standard exifting any where, bnt the Name itfelf, or 
the Definition of that Name; we have nothing elfe to refer 
thefe our Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we 
would conform them, but the Ideas of thofe, who are thought 
to ufe thofe Names in their moft proper Significations ; and fo, 
as our Ideas conform, or difter from them, they pafs for true or 
falfe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Faljhood of our 
Ideas, in reference to their Names. 
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Js referred to §f 1 3« Secondly^ As to the Truth aiid FalJhoU 9^ 

' real Exigences f our Ideas, in reference to the real Exijlince of 

none of^ur , Things, when that is made the Standard of their 

Ideas can he Truth, none of them can be termed falfe, but 

/^^' ff '^''-^ only our complex Ideai of Subftances, 
pfSubflances. ' ^ ^^^ ^^-^^ q^^^ ^^pj^ ^^^^ l^j^g barely 

f iVy?, Simple fuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive. 
Ideas jn this ^nd given Power to external Objefts to produce 
Sen/enotfal/e^ in us by eftabliftied Laws and Ways, fuitable to 
^ndivby. his Wifdom and Good nefs, though incompre- 

henfible to us, their Truth confifts in nothing elfebut in fuch 
Appearances as are produced in us, and muft be fuitable to Ihofe 
f owers he has placed in external Objefts, or elfe they could not 
be produced in us : And thus anfwering thofe Powers, thev are, 
what they ihould be, true Ideas, Nor do thev become liaole to 
any Imputation of Faljhood^ if the Mind (as m moft Men I bc-r 
iieve It does) judges thcfe Ideas to be in the Things Acmfelves. 
For God, in his W^dom, having fet them as Marks of Diftinc-r 
tion in Things, whereby we may be atle to difcern one Thing 
from another, and fo chufe any of them fpr ourUfes, as we have 
Occafion, it alters not the Nature of our fimplc Idea^ whether 
we thipk that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet itfelf, or in guf 
Mind only j and only the Power of producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, refledling the Particles of I^ight after a certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itfelf. For that Texture in the 
Objefl:, by a regular and conftant Operation, producing the 
fame Idea of Blue in us, it ferves us to diftlnguifh by our Eyes 
that from any other Thing, whether that diftinguifhing Marie, 
as it is really itx t\it Violet^ be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, 
pr elfc that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) i$ 
the ex^A Refemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance 
to be denominated Blue^ whether it be that real Colour, or only 
a peculiar Texture in it, that caufes in us that Idea: bince the 
pTame Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diftinc- 
tion that is in a Violet^ difcernitle only by our Eyes, whatever 
it confifts ip ; that being beyond our Capacities diftinftly to 
know, and perhaps would be pf IcCs Ufe to us, if we had Fa-- 
<:ulties to difcern it. 

rb^ugb one §' ^5- Neither would it carry any Imputation 

Ma^s Idea of ®f Faljhood to our fimple Ideasy if, by the different 
^lueflfouldbe Structure of our Organs, it were fo ordered. That 
different from the fame OhjeSl fhould produce in federal Men^s 
'^notkfr'j^ Minds different Ideas at the fame Time ^ v. g' if 

7 ^h« 
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tJic Idea that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by his Eyes, 
were the fame that a .^r/^^ii/ produiaed in another Man's, and 
^ice versa : For fmce this could never be known, becaufe one 
Man's Mind could not pafs into another Man's Body, to per- 
ceive what Appearances were produced by thofe Organs ; neither 
the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or 
uny Falfliood be in either : for all Things that had the Texture 
of a Violet^ producing coiiftantly the Idea which he called Blue ; 
»nd thofe which had the Texture of a Marigold^ producing 
conftantly the Idea which he has conftantly called Tellow; what- 
ever thofe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able 
as regularly to diftinguifli Things for his Ufe by thofe Appear- 
ances, and underflahd and fignify thofe Diftinftions, marked by 
the Names Blue and TelloWj as if the Appearances or Ideas in 
his Mind, received from thofe two Flowers, were exaftly the 
fame with the Ideas in other Men's Minds. I am nevertheleli 
very apt to think, that the fenfible Ideas produced by any Ob- 
jeft in different Men's Minds, are moft commonly very near 
and undifcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reafons offered 5 but that being befides my pre- 
fent Bufinefs, I fhall not trouble my ELeader with them ; but 
only mind him, that the contrary Suppofition, if it could be 
proved, is of little Ufe, either for the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and fo we neied not 
trouble ourfelves to examine it. 

§. 16. From what has been faid concerning p. ^ ^ , 
our fimple Ideas, I think it evident that our ^^^L 
Jtmple Ideas can none of them be falfe tn refpeSf of Senfe not falfe 
things exifting without us ; for the Truth of ^nd <wby. 
thefe Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds 
coilfifting, as has been faid, only in their being anfwerable to 
the Powers in external Objefls to produce by our Senfes fuch 
Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, fuch 
as it is, fui table to the Power that produced it, and which alone 
it reprefents, it cannot upon that Account, or as referred to 
fuch a Pattern, be falfe. Blue or YeUow^ Bitter or S'{veet^ can 
never be falfe fdeas\ thefe Perceptions in the Min^ are juft fuch 
as they are there, anfwering the Powers appointed by God to 
produce them, and fo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be. Indeed the Names may be mifapplied, but that in this 
refpefl: makes no Falfliood in the Ideas ; as if a Man ignorant 
in the Engltjh Tongue fliould call Purple^ Scarlet. 

§.17. Secondly^ Neither can our complex Ideas Secondly i 
oj Mo(l0S^ in r^ftrm^ to tU Effence of any Thing Modes not falfe. 

realty 
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reuUy exi/Hngy ie falft ; becaufe whatever complex Idea I have 
of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any Pattern exifting and 
made by Nature ; it is not fuppofed to contain in it any other 
Idiai than what it hath, nor to rcprefcnt any Thing but fuch a 
Complication of Ideai as it does. Thus, when I have the Idea 
of fuch an A<Aion of a Man, who forbears to afford him- 
felf fuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and other Convenieij* 
cies of Life, as his Riches and Eftate will be fufficient to fup- 
ply, and his Station requires, I have no falfe Idea^ but fuch an 
one as reprefents an Adtion either as I nnd or imagine it, and 
fo is capable of neither Truth or Falftmd:: but when I give 
the Name Frugality or Virtue to this Aif^ion, then it may be 
called z falfe Idea^ if thereby it be fuppofed to agree with that 
Idea^ to which in Propriety of Speech the Name of FrugaUty 
doth belong, or to be conformable to that Law which is the 
Standard o? Virtue and Vice. 

Tb' dl Ideas ^' '^' Thirdfyy Our complex Ideas of&viftancet 
of ^Sub fiances ^^^^ ^'' referred to Patterns in Things themfelves^ 
ZiheHjM. maybe falfe. That they are all /»^, when looked 
upon as the Reprefentations of the unknown £f- 
fences of Things, is fo evident, that there needs nothing to be 
faid of it ; I (hall therefore pafs over that chimerical Suppofi* 
tion, and confider them as ColleSions of fimple Ideas in. the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of fimple Ideas exifting toge«- 
ther conftantly in Things, of which Patterns they arc the 
fuppofed Copies ; and in this Reference of them to the£xiftenoc 
of Things, they are falfe Ideas, i. When they put together 
fimple Ideas^ which in the real Exiftence of Things have no 
Union ; as when to the Shape and Size that ex'ift together in 
a Horfe, is joined in the fame complex Idea the Power of, bark- 
ing like a Dog \ which three Ideas^ however put together into 
one in the Mind, were never united in Nature ; and this there- 
jFore may be called ^ falfe Idea of an Horfe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 
ftances are in this re(ped zXhfalfe^ when from any Colle<ftion 
of fimple Ideas that do always exift together, there is fcparated 
by a diretSl Negation any other fimple Idea which is conftantly 
joined with them. Thus, if to Extenfion, Solidity, Fufibility, 
the peculiar iVeightinefs and yellow Colour of Gold, any one 
join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixed* 
nefs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be faid to have a falfe 
complex Idea^ as well as when he joins to thofe other fimple 
ones the Idea of perfedl abfolute Frxednefs ; for either way, the 
complex Idea of Gold being made up of fuch fimple ones as 
have no Union in Nature, may be termed falfe \ but if he leave 

out 
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out of this his complex Idea that of Fixednefs quite; without 
Either actually joining to, or feparating of it from the reft in 
his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inadequate and 
imperfeA Idea^ rather than z falfe one ; fince, tho' it contains 
not all the fimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really ^xift together, 

§. 10. Tho*, in compliance with the ordinary 
way ot fpeaking, I have ihewed in what Sen/e TT^^^ • 
and upon what Ground our Ideas may be fome- Faifeboed al^ 
times called true or falfe, yet if we will look a ^^O^m^^ 
little nearer into the "Matter, in all Cafes where CS!" ^ 
any Idea is called true or falfe, it is from fome * 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is fuppofed to make, that 
is true or falfe \for Truth or Faljhood being; never without fome. 
Affirmation ox Negation, exprefs or tacit, it is not to be found 
but where Signs are joined or feparated, according to the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of the Things they ftand for. The Signs 
we chiefly ufe, are either Ideas or Words, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal Proportions. Truth lies in fo joining or 
feparating thefe Reprefentatives, as the Things they ftand for 
do in themfelves agree or difagree ; and Fat/hood in the con« 
trary, as (hall be more fully (hewn hereafter. 

§. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our i^c^sinthem* 
Minds, whether conformable or not to the Ex- ftl<ues neithit 
iftence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds ^^^ nor falfe. 
of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be 
called yj?^ ; for thefe Reprefentations, if they have nothing in 
them but what is really exifting in Things without, cannot be 
thought y^^, being exa<fl Reprefentations of fomething ; nor 
yet if they have any thing in them diftering from the Reality of 
Things, can they properly be faid to be falfe Reprefentations 
or Ideas of Things they do not reprefent. But the Miftake and 
FalJhoGd is, 

§.21. Firft, When the Mini having any Idea, But are falfe, 
\t judges and concludes it the fame that is in other Firft, ^when 
Men's Minds, fignified by the fame Name j or that judged agrees 
it is conformable to the ordinary received Signifi- ^^^ ^^ another 
cation or Definition of that Word, when indeed it -'»2^« / Idea, 
is not ; which is the moft ufual Miftake in mixed ^^^ 'S' 
Modes, tho' other Ideas alfo aie liable to it. •^^' 

§. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea Secondly^ ivhen 
made up of fuch a Colleftion of fimple ones as judged to agree 
Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree ^^ real Exijl- 
to a Species of Creatures really exifting*, as when ence, 'when they 
it joins the Weight cf Tin to the Colour, Fufi- ^ ^^^' 
bility, and Fixednefs of Gold, §^ 23, 
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Tbi M bin §• ^3* Thirdly^ When in its complex Idea it 
. / j\j^^ has united a certain Number of fimple Ideas 
^qu^e.nvitbQut ^^^^ ^^ ^^^'^7 ^^^^ together in fome fort of 
ieini/o. Creatures, but has alfo left out others as much 

infeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat 
Idea of a Sort of Things^ which really it is not j v, g. having joined 
the Ideas of Subftance, yellow, malleable, moft heavy, and fu- 
fible, it takes that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of 
Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixednefs and Solubility in Aqua 
Regia *re as infeparable from thofe other Ideas or Qualities of 
that Body, as they are one from another. 

§. 24. Fourthly^ The Miftake is yet greater. 
Fourthly, *when when I judge that this complex Idea contains in it 
Judged to re- the real EJfence of any Body exijiingy when at leaft 
frejent the real j^ contams but fome few of thofe Properties 
EJence, which flow from its real Effence and Conftitu • 

tion. I fay, only fome few of thofe Properties ; 
for thofe Properties confifting moftly in the aftivc and paffive 
Powers it has in reference to other Things, all that are vulgar- 
ly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea of 
tnat Kind of Things is ufually made, are but a very few, in 
€omparifon of what a Man that has feveral Ways tried and ex* 
amined it, knows of that one Sort of Things ; and all that the 
moft expert Man knows are but few, in comparifon of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or efTential 
Conftitution. The Effence of a Triangle lies in a very little 
Compafs, confifts in a very few Ideas \ three Lines including a 
Space make up that Effence 5 but the Properties that flow from 
this Effence are more than can be eafily known or enumerated. 
So I imagine it is in Subftances, their real Effences lie in a little 
Compafs, the' the Properties flowing from that internal Confti- 
tution are endlefs. 

§. 25. To conclude : A Man having no No- 
Ideas, ixihen tion of any Thing without him but by the Idea 
f^lfe* he has of it in his Mind, (which Idea he has a 

Power to call by what Name he pleafes) he may 
indeed make an Idea neither anfwering the Reality of Things, 
' nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly fignified by other Peo- 
ple's Words ; but cannot make a wrong or falfe Idea of a Thing 
which is no otherwife known to him but by the Idea he has 
of it ; V. g. when I frame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and 
Body of a Man, and join to this a Horfe's Head and Neck, 
I do not make 2^ falfe idea of any Thing, becaufe it reprefents 
pothing without me \ but when I call it a Moji^ ox Tartar^ 

and 
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and imagine it either to reprefent fomc real Being without me, 
or to be the fame Idea that others call by the fame Name, in 
either of thefe Cafes I may err ; and upon this Account it is 
that it comes to be termed zfalfe Idea ; tho* indeed the Falfe- 
hood lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit mental Proportion, 
wherein a Conformity and Refemblance is attributed to it which 
it has not ; but yet, if having framed fuch an Idea in my Mind, 
without thinking either that Exiftence, or the Name 'Man or 
Tartar belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar^ I may be 
juftly thought fantaflical in the naming, but not erroneous in 
my Judgment, nor the Idea any vfzyfalje. 

§. 26. Upon the whole Matter, 1 think that m t t 1 
our Ideas^ as they are confidered by the Mind, , ore proper y 

., .'- ■' , -h-'i*'. to be caUea 

Cither in reference to the proper Signification ^-irrht or 
of their Names, or in reference to the Reality of ^ronv. 
Things, may very fitly be called right or wrong 
Ideas, according as they agree or difagree to thofe Patterns to 
which they are referred 5 but if any one had rather call them 
true ox falfiy it is fit he ufe a Liberty, which every one has, to 
call Things by thofe Names he thinks beft ; tho', in Propriety' 
of Speech, Truth ox Faljhood WiW, I think, fcarce agree to them, 
but as they, fome way or other, virtually contain in them fomc 
mental Propofition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, Am- 
ply confidered, cannot be wrong, unlefs complex ones, wherein 
inconfiftent Parts are jumbled together. AH our Ideas are in 
themfelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge ; but when we come to refer them to any 
Thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are ca- 
pable of being wrong, as far as they difagree with fuch Arche- 
types. 

CHAP, xxxiir. 

Of the Ajjociation of Ideas. 

§. !• r I MIERE is fcarce any one that does 

I not obferve fomething that feems Something un-^ 
J- odd to him, and is in 'itfelf really reaJhnabU in 
extravagant, in the Opinions, Reafonings, and '^^ "' 
Actions of other Men ; the leaft Flaw of this Kind, if at all 
dift'erent from bis own, every one is quick-fighted enough to 
cjpy in another, and will by the Authority of Reafon forwardly 

condemn. 
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condemn, tho' he be guilty of much greater UnreafonableneiW 
in his own Tenets and Condu£i:, which he never perceives, and 
will hardly^ if at all^ be convinced of» 

§. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self-love, 
Vot ivioUj tho' that has often a great hand in it : Men of 
from Self 'l<m9. fair Minds, and not given up to the over-ween-* 
ine of Self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it ; 
and in many Cafes one with Amazement hears the Arguings, 
and is aftonifhed at the Obftinacy of a worthy Man, who yields 
not to the Evidence of Reafon, tho' laid before him as clear as 
Day-light. 

§. J. This Sort of Unreafonablenefs is ufually 
Norfrtm imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the 

Education. moft part truly enough, though that reaches not 
the Bottom of the Difeafe, nor (hews diftindly> 
enough whence it rifes, or wherein.it lies. Education is often 
riQ;htry afligned for the Caufe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Isame for the Thing itfelf ; but yet I think he ought to look a 
little farther, who would trace this Sort of Madnefs to the Root 
it fprings from, and fo explain it, as to fhew whence this Flaw 
has its Original in very fober and rational Minds, and wherein 
it confifts. 

§. 4. I (ball be pardoned for calling it by {o 
A Degree of harlh a Name as Madrafs^ when it is confi- 
Madriefs, dered that Oppofition to Reafon deferves that 

Name, and is really Madnefs ; and there is fcarce 
a Man fo free from it, but that if he (hould always on all Occa^ 
fions argue or do as in fome Cafes he conftantly docs, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converfation ; I do 
not here mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paf* 
fion, but in the fteady calm Courfe of his Life. That which 
will yet more apologize for this harih Name, and ungrateful 
Imputation on the greateft Part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 
a little by the bye into the Nature of Madnefs, J5. II. c. 11. 
§. 13. I found it to fpring from the vtxy fame Root, and to 
depend on the very fame Caufe we are here fpeaking of. This 
Confideration of the Thing itfelf, at a Time when I thought 
not the leaft on the Subje6fc which I am now treating of, fug- 
geftcd it to me. And if this be a Weaknefs to which all Men 
are fo liable; if this be a Taint which fo univerfally infefts 
Mankind, the greater Care fhould be taken to lay it open un- 
der its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 
Prevention and Cure, 

§.5. Some 
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^. 5., Some of our Ideas have a natural Cor- 
refpondence and Connexion one with another ; ^»'<'««'wr«x 
it is the Office and Excellency of our Reafon to jj^'''"" ^^ 
trace thefe, and .hold them together in that 
Union and Correfpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
Beings. Beiides this, there is another Connexion of Ideds^ 
wholly owing to Chance or Cuftooi. Ideas that in themfelves 
are not at all of kin, come to be fo united in fome Men's Minds^ 
that it is very hard to feparate them ; they always keep in com-** 
pany, and the one no fooner at any Time comes into the Un* 
deruanding, but its Aflbciate appears with it j and if they are 
more than two which are thus united, the whole Gang, alwayf 
infeparable, fhew themfelves together. 

§. 6. This ftrong Combination of Ideas^ not q-^^ Comu - 
allied by Nature, the Mind makes in itfelf either ^ ^^^ ^^ 
voluntarily, or by chance ; and hence it comes in 
different Men to be very different, according to their diflerent 
Inclinations, Education, Interefts, &fr. Cuftom fettles Habits^of 
Thinking in the Underftanding, as well as of Determining in 
the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all which feems to be 
but Trains of Motion in the animal Spirits, which once fet a 
going, continue in the fame Steps they have been ufed to, which 
by often treading are worn into a fmooth Path, and the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eafy, and as it were natural. As far as we 
can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas feem to be produced in 
our Minds ; or if they are not, this may ferve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual Train, when once they 
are put into that Trad, as well as it does to explain fucli 
Motions of the Body. A Mufician ufed to any Tune will find, 
that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the feveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Underftand- 
ing, without any Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers 
move orderly over the Keys of the Organ to play out the Tune 
he has begun, tho' his unattentive Thoughts be elfewhere a 
wandering. Whether the natural Caufe of thefe Ideas^ as well 
as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his 
animal Spirits, I will not determine, how probable foever by 
this Inftance it appears to be fo ; but this may help uSl a little 
to conceive of intelledtual Habits, and of the tying together 
of Ideas. 

§. 7. That there are fuch Affociations of them « ^ . ^ 
made by Cuftom in the Minds of moft Men, I f^^^^^J^^ 
think nobody will queftion, who has well con- ^ y- "^ 
fidercd himfelf or others j and to this perhaps 

• ' might 
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might be juftly attributed moft of the Sympathies and Antipa-^ 
thiea obfervable in Men, which work as ftrongly, and produce 
as regular £iFe£ts as if they were natural, ana are therefore 
called fo, tho' they at firft had no other Original but the acci- 
dental Connexion of two Ideas^ which either the Strength of 
the firft Impreffion, or future Indulgence fo united, that they 
always afterwards kept company together in that Man's Mind, 
as if they were but one Idea : I fay moft of the Antipathies, 
I do not hy *1U for fome of them are truly natural, depend 
upon our original Conftitution, and are born with us ; but 2 
great Part of thofe which are counted natural, would have 
been known to be from unheeded, tho* perhaps early Impref- 
llons, or wanton Fancies at firft, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the Original of them, if they had been warily ob- 
ferved. A grown Perfon furfeiting with Honey, no fooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sicknefe 
and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea 
of it ; other Ideas of Diflike, and Sicknefs, and Vomiting, pre-* 
fently accompany it, and he is difturbed ; but he knows from 
whence to date this Weaknefs, and can tell how he got this 
Indifpofition : Had this happened to him by an Over-dofe of 
Honey when a Child, all the fame Effe<Ss would have followed, 
but the Caufe would have been miftaken, and the Antipathy 
counted natural* 

§. 8, I mention thts not out of anv great neceffity there is 
in this prefent Argument to diftinguim nicely between natu^ 
ral and acquired Antipathies ; but I take notice of it for another 
Purpofe, (viz.) that thofe who have Children, or the Charge of 
their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas 
in the Minds of young People ; this is the Time moft fufceptible 
of lafting Impreffions ; and though thofe relating to* the Health 
of the Body, are by difcreet People minded and fenced againft, 
yet I am apt to doubt, that thofe which relate more peculiarly 
to the Mind, and terminate in the Underftanding, or Paftions, 
have been much lefs heeded than the Thing deferves ; nay, 
thofe relating purely to the Underftanding, have, as I fufped, 
been by moft Men wholly overlooked. 

§. 9, This wrong Connexion in our Minds 
J great Cau/e of Ideas^ in themfelve$ loofe and independent one 
§/ Errors, of another, has fuch an Influence, and is of fo 

great Force to fet us awry in our Aftions, as 
well moral as natural, Paffions, Reafonings, and Notions them- 
felves, that oerhaps there is not any one Thing that deferves 
more to be Jooked afler, 

§. 10. Tlv 
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• 10. The Idias at Goblins and Sprights have 
feallv no more to do with Darknefs than Light ; Inftances. , 
^ let but a fooliih Maid inculcate thefe often 
on the Mind of a Child^ and raife them there together^ poflibly 
he fhall never be able to fepai-ate them again fo long as he lives | 
jbut Darknefs ihall ever afterwards bring with it thofe frightful 
i^as^ and they (hall be fo joined^ that he can no more bear the 
one than the other. 

§• 1I4 A Man receives a fenfible Injury from another, thinks 
on the Man and that Adlion over and over ; and by rUi^ina^ 
ting on them ftrongly, or much in his Mind, fo cements thofe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoft one ; never* 
thinks On the Man, but the Pain and Difpleafure he fufFere4 
comes into his Mind with it, fo that he fcarce diftinguiflies 
them, but has as much an Averfion for the one as the othei^« 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoft inno** 
tent Occailons^ and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 
World: 

§. 12. A Man has fuffered Pain or Sicknefs in any Place, be 
faw his Friend die in fuch a Room ; tho' thefe have in Nature 
nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of tb^ 
Place occurs to his Mind^ it brings (the Impreifion being once 
made) that of the I^ain and Difpleafure with it ; he Confounds 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

§• l^. When this Combination is fettled, and 
Whilft It lafts, it is not in the Power, of Reafon Wiy Time 
to help us^ and relieve us from the Effefis of it. cures fimeDif" 
Ideas in our Minds^ when they are there, will ^^^f^ '« ^^f 
Operate according to theii: Natures and Circum- ^^^^^^ ^htch 
fiances ; and here we fee the Caufe why Time ^^o/oncanhou 
Cures certain Affedions) which Reafon, tho^ in 
the right, and allowed to be fo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againft them to prevail with thofe who are apt to hearken to 
it in other Cafes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily 
Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy, of her Soul, rends frofti 
her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her ail 
the Torment imaginable \ ufe the Confolations of Reafon in 
this Cafe, and you were as good preach Eafe to one on the 
Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Difcourfes, the t^ain*^f 
his Joints tearing^afunder \ till Time has by Difufe feparated 
the Senfe of that Enjoyment, and its Lofs, from the Idea of the 
Child returning to her Memory, all Reprefentations, tho' ever 
fo reafonable, are in vain ; and therefore fome, in who^n 
the Union between thefe Ideas is never dUTolvedi fpend th^r 

Voib. L Aft Lives 
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Lives in A^oufi^iiigy and cariy ati i^curablp S<m7ow # ^«f 
Craves. 

%. 14, iV Friefid of mine knew ope perfedly 
farther fnr pired gf Mad|ie& by a yery barfb and otkpBv^ 
Jiances of the Opers^don. The Gentleman who was thus re-; 
Effeas of the covered, wifb gre^t Scfife of Gratitude and Ac-? 
Jffociati^n 9f Ipiowledgment owned the Qure al) his Lfife af- 
l^^r ter, as 2|e greateft Obligation he could have 

received ; but whatever Gratitude and Reafoi^ 
fuggefle4 tq htm, he CQuld Jiever bear the Sight of the Opera-? 
tor : thaf Image brptfght b^ck with it the h^a of that Agony 
which he f^fFered frcrm his Ifands, which Wiis toourighty a^nd 
intolerable ifqr him to endure. 

L15. .^any Chi}(i|ren impi|Cing the Pain they endiired at 
>1 to tHcir Bqojcs they were correftcd for, . fo join thofe 
Jiia} togett^er, that a Pppk beqpmes their Averiion, and thc^ 
fire If ever r^pncUed tq the Study and Vfe of them a}! theiV 
Lives after ; and tlius ^.eading l)ecqmes a XPnnent to them, 
which otherwiie poffibly they might have made the great Plea:^ 
fare of their l^ives. There are Rooms conyenient enough that 
fome Men gannot ftudy in, and Falhions of Veflels which, 
fho* ever ioi clean 4nd commodious, they cannot dfink ou^ 
pf, anjl that by Reafqn of fome accidental Ideas which are an? 
pexed to tl^em, a^d mak(B them offeniive ; and who is there 
that hath i^qt obferyed fome Man to flag at the Appearance, 
pr in the Cqmpany of foine pcrtajq Perfon, npt otfaerwife fu- 
perior tp hioi, but beca^fe having once on fome Qccaiion gpt 
the Afcendant, tl^e I^a of .Authority and Distance goes along 
with that of the Perfon \ and h^ that has been th^s fubjefted, 
|s not able tq feparate them. 

§. 16. Inftance$ qjf this Kipd are (b plentiful eyery where, 
that if \ add ppe more, it is qnly for the pleafant Oddnefs of 
^t ; it is of a yoqng Qentltman, who having learned to dance, 
and that to great Perfe^iqn, the^e happened to ftand an pla 
*^rrunk in th€ |(Qom where he learned ; the l^tf, of this re-? 
oiarkabte Piece of HQuflio]d-St^fF had fo mi^ed itfelf with the 
Turns and St^ps of all his Dafices, tfiat though i^ that Chamr 
<>er he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilft 
fRat Trunk was tl^ere 5 npr could he perfprm well in any other 
piacc, unlefs that, or fome fuch other Trunk, had its duePoiition 
in the Room. If this Story flial) be fufpe^ed to be idreifed up 
with fome comical Circumftances, a little beyond precife Nar 
ture J I anfwcr for myfelf, th|at I had it feme Years fince ffon\ 
a very fober and w^fthy Man^ upon his own KnQwlcdg^s ^ I 
^ '"'"'' " _'•••' report 
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f eport it; and I dare fay, there are very few inquifitive Perfons 
vvho read this, who have pot met with Accounts, if not Examples^ 
of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaft juftify this, 

§• 17. IntelleQual Habits and Defers, this jts Jn/keme 9f^ 
^aycontraftcd, are not Icfs frequent and pow- inti;jlU£iual 
crful, though lefs obfervcd, J/Ct the Ideas of ffabitu 
^eing and Matter be ftron^ly joined either by 
Education or much Thought, whilft thefe are ftUl combined in 
the Mind, what Notions, what Reafonings, will there be abom; 
feparate Spirits ? Let Cuftom, from the very Childhood, have 
joined Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abfur^ 
idities will that Mind be liable to, about the Deity ? 

Lf^t the Idea of Infallibility be infeparably joined to any Per-r 
fon, arid thefe two conftantly together poffefs the Mind ; and 
then ope Body, in two Places at once, (hall unexamined be 
fwallowed for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that imagined infallible Perfon dilates and demands Aflent 
V^ithout Enquiry. 

§. 18. Some fucb wrong and unnatural Com-? 
binations of Ideas will be found to eftablifh the Oh/ervaile m 
irreconcileable Oppofition between different SeSts ^if^P^ SeSs^ 
of Philofophy and Religion 5 for we cannot 
imagine every one of their Followers to impofc wUfuUy on 
himfelf, and knowingly rcfufe Truth offered by plain Rcafon. 
Intereft, though it does a great deal in the Qak^ yet cannot be 
thought to work whole Societies of Men to fo univerfal a Pcr- 
* verfenefs, as that every one of them to a Man (hould knowingly 
maintain Falfhood : Some at leait muil be allowed to do what 
^1 pretend to, i. #. to purfuc Truth fincerely ; and therefore 
there muft be fomething that blinds their Underflandings, and 
makes t^em not fee the Falfhood of what they embrace for real 
Truth. That whi(:h thus captivates their Reafons, and leads 
Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Serife, will, when ex- 
amined, be found to be what we are fpeaking of: Sorrie independ* 
dent Ideasy of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 
Ciiflom, and the cbnflant Din of their Party, fo coupled in 
their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more feparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were 
but one Ideay and they operate as if they were fo. This gives 
$enfe to Jargon, Demonfh-ation to Abfurdities, and Confiflency 
to Noiifenfe, and is the Foundation of the greateft, I had 
^Imofl faid, of all the Errors in the World ; or if it does not 
leach fo far, it is at leaft the mofl dangerous one, fmce fo far 
as it 0l)tains, it hinders Men from feeing and examining* When 

two 
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two Things, in themfelves disjoined, appear to the Sight coil« 
ftantly united \ if the Eye fees thefe Things riveted, which artf 
loofe^ where will you begin tbi^dify the Miftakes that follow 
in two IdidSi that they haveb&en accuftoihed (b to join in their 
Minds as to fubftitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to 
think, often without jJerceiving it thcmfelves ? This, whilft 
th^ are under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Con- 
virion, and they applaud thcmfelves as zealous Champions for 
Truth, when indeed they afe contending for Error ; and the 
Confufion of two different /(/(f^j, which acuftomaiy Connexion 
of them in their Minds hath to them madp in £fre£l but one^ 
fills their Heads with falfe Views, and their Reafonings with 
falfe Confequences. 

§• 19. Having thus giv»n an Account of thd 
ConcJuficMi Original, Sorts, arid Extent of our Ideasj with 
feveral other Cbnfiderations, abctut thefe (I know 
not whethet 1 may fay) Iriftruments, or Materials of otir Know- 
ledge J the Method I at fifft pr5pofed to myfelf woUld now 
require, that I fliould immediately proceed to flicw, what Ufc 
the Underftanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
have by them. This was that, which, in the firft general 
View i had pf this Subje£t, ^as all that I thought I fhould have 
to do : But, upon a nearer Approach, I find, that there is (a 
Clofe a Cohnexiprt between Ideas arid Words 5 and our abflra^l: 
• IJeas^ and general Wotds have fo conftant a Relation one to 
another, that it is impdi&ble to fpeak clearly and diftindly of 
Cur Knowledge, which all confifts in Propofitions, without coil-* 
fidering, firfl, the Nature, Ufe, and Signification of Language j 
which therefore muft be the BuHnefs of the next Book. 
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